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A statement by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Representative Edward J. Markey opened this hearing on H.R. 1677, the 
Children's Television Act of 1989, a bill which would require the 
Federal Communications Commission to reinstate restrictions on 
advertising during children's television, to enforce the obligation 
of broadcasters to meet the educational and informational needs of 
the child audience, and for other purposes. The text of the bill is 
then presented, followed by related literature, surveys, and the 
testimony of nine witnesses: (l) Daniel R. Anderson, Psychology 
Department, University of Massachusetts; (2) Helen L. Boehm, vice 
president, Children's Advertising Review Unit, Council of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc.; (3) Honorable Terry L. Bruce, Representative 
in Congress from the State of Illinois; (4) William P. Castleman, 
■/ice president, ACT III Broadcasting, on behalf of the Association of 
Independent Television Stations; (5) Peggy Charren, president, Action 
for Children's Television; (6) DeWitt F. Helm, Jr., president, 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc.; (7) Robert Keeshan, Robert 
Keeshan & Associates: (8) John P. Murray, professor, Department of 
Human Development and Family studies, Kansas state University; and 
(9) Glenn Wright, vice president, KIRO-TV, on behalf of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. Additional materials submitted for the 
record include charts from Action for Children's Television 
illustrating commercial time levels during children's television 
programming and a statement by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, Inc. (MES) 
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CHILDREN'S TELEVISION 



THURSDAY, APRIL 6, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Telecommunications and Finance, 

Washington, DC. 

nol£ e £ ub ? ommittee met » Pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
2322, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Markey 
(chairman) presiding. J 
Mr. Markey. Good morning. 

.Today* we will consider H.R. 1677, the Children's Television Act 
of 1989. Yesterday, my distinguished colleagues, Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
Kinaldo, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Slattery, the full committee chairman Mr. 
Dingell, 11 other original cosponsors, and I introduced legislation 
identical to the bill that was passed last Congress but pocket-vetoed 
by President Reagan. A companion bill was also introduced yester- 
day in the Senate by the distinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Meteenbaum, and Senator Lautenberg of New Jersey. 

The legislation we will consider today represents the product of 
prolonged negotiations between public interest groups and broad- 
casters and enjoys the support, the strong support, of public inter- 
est advocates as well as many broadcasters. 

*u T1 } e ^Sislation has two basic requirements: First, it will reduce 
the level of commercialization on children's television by capping 
the number of commercial minutes per hour that can be aired 
during children's programming. No longer will children be subject- 
ed to endless streams of commercial pictures. Second, and perhaps 
more importantly, the legislation, for the first time, will clarify 
that a broadcaster s public interest responsibilities include furnish- 
ing of educational and information programming for our children. 
This provision will encourage new, creative, and innovative pro- 
gramming, signaling the dawn of a new era of children's television 
programming. 

Before we move to the testimony of our distinguished panel of 
witnesses, I would like to share with you three charts illustrating 
the commercial time levels during children television program- 
T1 J e , 8 , ourc e of information for the first two charts is a study 
which will be released at today's hearing conducted by Action for 
Children s Television. The information for the third chart was pro- 

on? °- subcommittee by the three major television networks. 

The first chart reflects the number of commercial minutes per 
hour on weekday children's programs on a representative inde- 
pendent television station in Boston last fall. The chart illustrates 
that the station aired in excess of 12 minutes and as much as 14 

(l) 
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minutes of commercial matter each hour during the majority of its 
children's weekday programming. 

By no means should this chart be taken to indicate that every 
station in Boston or in the Nation exceeded the 12-minutes-per- 
hour guidelines level that was effective prior to 1984. However, this 
chart plus other, older studies provide clear evidence that the t 
limits of the 1974 guidelines are being exceeded and therefore a 
ceiling on commercial time is both appropriate and necessary to in- 
hibit increasing commercialization of children's television. 

Even more telling and cause for genuine concern is the compari- * 
son between the first and second charts. The second chart illus- 
trates a study concerning commercial minutes during adult weekly 
prime-time programming. The study demonstrates that, with 
regard to adult prime-time programming, commercials do not 
exceed 8 minutes per hour. Contrast that to the 12 to 14 minutes 
our children are already exposed to on weekdays. 

If children are exposed to as much as 42 percent more commer- 
cial matter daily than are adults, it is not by coincidence. Advertis- 
ers perceive a particularly vulnerable audience, and we have a 
duty to see to it that this child audience is protected from wave 
after wave of exploitative commercials. This comparison makes a 
compelling case for the regulation provided by this legislation. 

Finally, the third chart reflects current trends in commercial 
limits during weekend children's programming on the three net- 
works. The chart graphically depicts a steady increase in commer- 
cial matter over the past 6 years. Prior to 1984, when the Commis- 
sion enforced commercial guidelines, all these networks were either 
at or below the 9V2 minutes per hour limit. However, in the 5 short 
years since the Commission's deregulation order, commercial time 
has been on the rise, with stations at two of the networks now of- 
fering as many as 11 minutes per hour of commercial matter. 

What these charts demonstrate conclusively is that, without rein- 
statement of commercial time limits, there is nothing to stop this 
trend of increased commercialization of children's television from 
sky-rocketing to the heavens like the space shuttle Discovery. 

I would hope that these charts help to serve the purpose of 
making clear what it is that we are concerned about in the ever 
escalating battle to convert time that should be spent on quality 
children's programming and converting it into additional commer- 
cial minutes. We believe that we have struck a balance that makes 
sense and reflects historical levels that can be agreed to between • 
the industry and the public interest groups, and this attempt at 
laying out in graph form what is taking place is then put into legis 
lative form which we will begin considering today. 

The time for opening statements by the Chair has expired. < 

[Testimony resumes on p. 31.] 

[The text of H.R. 1677 and the charts referred to follow:] 
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8T CONGRESS WW V% 4/ttal . 

i W 8 B88I o» H.R. 1677 



require the Federal Communications Commission to reinstate restrictions on 
advertising during children's television, to enforce the obligation of broadcast- 
ers to meet the educational and informational needs of the child audience, 
and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 5, 1989 

'. Bbyant (for himself, Mr. Rinaldo, Mr. Bbuob, Mr. Coelho, Mr. Swift 
Mr. Leland, Mrs. Collins, Mr. Synab, Mr. Eckabt, Mr. Richabdson,' 
Mr Slatteby, Mr. Coopbb, Mr. Wydbn, Mr. Waxman, Mr. Campbell 
of Colorado, Mr. Fingell, and Mr. Mabkey) introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Energy and Commerce 



A BILL 

l'o require the Federal Communications Commission to reinstate 
restrictions on advertising during children's television, to 
enforce the obligation of broadcasters to meet the educa- 
tional and informational needs of the child audience, and for 
other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "Children's Television Act 

5 of 1989". 
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1 SEC, 2, FINDINGS. 

2 The Congress finds that — 

3 (1) television can assist children in learning impor- 

4 tant information, skills, values, and behavior, while en- 

5 tertaining them and exciting their curiosity to learn 

6 about the world around them; 

7 (2) as part of their obligation to serve the public 

8 interest, television station operators and licensees 

9 should provide programming that serves the special 

10 needs of children; 

11 (3) the financial support of advertisers assists in 

12 the provision of programming to children; 

13 (4) special safeguards are appropriate to protect 

14 children from overcommercialization on television; 

15 (5) television station operators and licensees 

16 should fallow practices in connection with children's 

17 television programming and advertising that take into 

18 consideration the characteristics of this child audience; 

19 and 

20 (6) it is therefore necessary to require the Com- 

21 mission to take the actions required by this Act. 

22 SEC. 3. RULEMAKING REQUIRED. 

23 (a) Rulemaking on Commercial Time Re- 

24 quired. — The Federal Communications Commission shall, 

25 within thirty days after the date of enactment of this Act, 

26 initiate a rulemaking proceeding to prescribe standards appli- 

•HK 1677 1H 
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1 cable to commercial television broadcast licensees with re- 

2 spect to the time devoted to commercial matter in conjunc- 

3 tion with children's television programming. 

4 (b) Requirements foe Standards. — The standards 

5 required by subsection (a) shall require commercial television 

6 broadcast licensees to limit the duration of advertising in chil- 

7 dren's programming, on and after January 1, 1990, to not 

8 more than 10,5 minutes per hour on weekends and not more 

9 than 12 minutes per hour on weekdays, except that, after 

10 January 1, 1993, the Commission shall have the authority — 

11 (1) to review and evaluate the standards pre- 

12 scribed under this subparagraph; and 

13 (2) after notice and public comment and a demon- 

14 stration of the need for a modification of such stand- 

15 ards, to modify such standards in accordance with the 

16 public interest. 

17 (c) Time foe Completion of Rulemaking.— The 

18 Commission shall, within one hundred and fifty days after the 

19 date of enactment of this Act, prescribe final standards in 

20 accordance with the requirements of subsection (b). 

21 SEC. 4. CONSIDERATION OF CHILDREN'S TELEVISION SERV- 

22 ICE IN BROADCAST LICEN3E RENEWAL. 

23 The Federal Communications Commission shall con- 

24 aider, among the elements in its review of an application for 

25 renewal of a television broadcast license — 
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(1) whether the licensee complied with the stand- 
ards required to be prescribed under section 3 of this 
Act; and 

(2) whether the licensee has served the education- 
al and informational needs of children in its overall 
programming. 
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COMMERCIAL TIME IN 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 

ft 

September - December, 1988 



A Study by 
Action for Children's Television 

Compiled January 1989 



Action for Children's Television 
20 University Road 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
(617) 876-6620 
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Station; WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 
Type: Independent 
Date: December 15, 1988 

2; 00 - 3:00 p.m. Bugs Bunny & Friends//Adventures of Teddy r.uxpin 

Commercial announcements 9:30 

Station promotions 1:50 

Voice-over promotions 0:16 

3: 00 - 4:00 p.m. Smurfs' Adventures//C .0. P . S , 

Commercial announcements 12:30 

Station prcrotions 1:20 

Voice-over promotions 0:10 

4 : 00 - 5:00 p.m. Woody Woodpecker £ Priends/^Real Ghostbusters 

Commercial announcements 14:00 

Station promotions 0:40 

Voice-over promotions 0:15 
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L n b3 ! ed ° n a 5 andom surve y of children's programming 
?oop n ck Bo8t ° n area , between September aur December * 9 
';J 9fl ; .? ho » s were monitored by Suzanne B*v*y, Suzanne 
Ecve, Sheila Connelly and Stephanie Muller. 

Part I: Weekday Independent Stations Children's Programming 
A. Commercial Minutes 

Station: WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 
Type: Independent 
Date: November 17, 1988 



2 : 30 - 3:30 p.m. Adventures of Teddy Ruxpin/ Sr urf s 1 Adventures 

Commercial announcements 13:40 
Station promotions 1:20 
Voice-over promotions 0:16 

3 : 30 - 4:30 p.m. C.O.P.S./J'Woody Woodpecker & Friends 

Commercial announcements 14:00 
Station promotions 1:20 
Voice-over promotions 0:14 

4 : 30 - 5:30 p.m. Real Ghostbusters//Brady Bun:h 

Commercial announcements 13:30 
Station promotions 1:35 
Voice-over promotions 0:06 
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Part I: Weekday Independent Stations Children's Programming 
B: Listing of Commercials 

Station: WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 
Type: Independent 
Date: November 17, 1988 



2: 30 - 3:30 p.m. 
Product 



Croonchy Stars cereal 
*'Oliver & Company" and 

"Ernest Saves Christmas" 
Snap Dragon game 
Crossfire game 
Color racers cars 
Crossfire game 
Twister game 
Baby Grows doll 
Honeycomb cereal 
io-^G.1. Joe toys 

Solid Gold guitar 

Guess Who game 

Nosy Bears stuffed coy 

Hotel game 

Life game 

Atari Video Football 
Footnotes walk-on piano 

Pop Tarts 

Body Power Video game 

Win By a Nose game 

Maxie doll 

Honeycomb cereal 

C.O.P.S. toys 

G.I. Joe toys 

Fireball Island gar.e 

Barbie doll and Be3Uty House 

Barbie f s Ferrari car 

G T T oe 

bun ■ Les stuffed toys 
"Oliver & Company" and 

"Ernest Saves Christmas" 
Battleship and Electronic 

Battleship games 
Oh Nuts game 
Cocoa Pebbles cereal 



Manufacturer 


Time 


Post 


0:30 


Disney/Touchstor.e 


0:30 


Pictures 




Milton Bradley 


0:30 


Milton Bradley 


0:30 


r^ittel 


0:30 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 




0:30 


Post 


0*30 


Hasbro 


0:30 




0:30 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Playskool 


0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Atari 


0:10 




0:30 


Kellogg • s 


0:30 


Nintendo 


0:30 




0:30 


Hasbro 


0:30 


Post 


0:30 


Hasbro 


0:15 


Hasbro 


0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:30 


Mattel 


0:15 


Mattel 


0:15 


Hasbro 


0:30 


Fisher-Price 


0:30 


Disney/Touchstone 


0:30 


Pictures 




Milton Bradley 


0:30 




0:30 


Post 


0: 30 
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Station: WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 
Type: Independent 
Date: November 17,1988 

3:30 - 4:30 p.m. 

Product Manufacturer Time 



Connect 4 game 
G.I; Joe 

Snap Dragon game 

Crossfire game 

Battleship g?mo 

Animator 2000/Etch-a-sketch 

Solid Gold guitar 

G.I; Joe 

Animator 2000/Etch-a-sketch 
Battleship game 
Hotel game 
Life game 

Dizzy Dizzy Dinosaur game 
Cabbage Patch Doll 
Hands Down game 

Trouble game 
Headache game 
Dolly Surprise 
Pop Tarts 

Cocos Putfs cereal 
Tasty Bake Oven 
"Oliver & Company" 
Fruit Loops 

Pee Wee 1 s Playhouse Set 
"Oliver & Company" and 

"Ernest Saves Christmas" 
Guess Who game 
Nosy Bears 
C.O.P.S. toys 
Transformers Pretenders 
Indy Turbo Racing Cars 
Connect Pour game 
Footnotes Floor Piano 



Milton Bradley 0:30 

Hasbro 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Ohio Art 0 : 30 

0:30 

Hasbro 0:30 

Ohio Art 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:15 

Milton Bradley 0:15 

Pressman o : 30 

Coleco 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:15 

Milton Bradley 0:15 

P.layskool 0: 30 

Kellogg's 0:30 

0:30 

H.G. Toys 0;30 

Disney pictures 0:30 

Kellogg's 0: 30 

Matchbox 0: 30 

Disney/Touchstone 0: 30 

Pictures 

Milton Bradley 0:15 

Playskool 0:15 

Hasbro 0:15 

Hasbro 0:15 

0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

0:3U 
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WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 

Independent 

November 17, 1988 
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Station: 

Type: 

Date: 



4:30-5:30 p.m. 

Product . 

Legos 

"Land Before Time" film 
Animator 2000/Etch-a-sket ~.h 
Dress-n-Dazzle kit 
Sclid Gold guitar 
Micro Machines 
P^r rtenders 
Tcpple game 
Baby- Grows doll 
Playsounds stove 
Tcys-R-Us toystore 
"Oliver and Company" 
Footnotes Floor Piano 

Turbo Outlaw Cars 

Rigadoon dolls 

Animator 2000/Etch-A-Sketch 

Hands Down game 

Magnum 440 Racetrack 

Maxie Doll 

Ncsy Bears 

AeroTurbo Cars 

Race Cars 

Kaybee Toystores 

Guess Who game 

Ncsy Bears 

Lucky Charms 

Pee wee's Playhouse set 

"Ernest Saves Christmas" 

"Oliver and Company " 

Teenaoe Mutant Ninja Turtles 

"High' Spirits" 



Manufacturer 


Time 


Legos 


0:30 




0:30 


Ohio Art 


0:30 


Tonka 


0:30 




0:30 


Galoob 


0:30 


Fisher Price 


0:30 




0:30 


Playmates 


0:30 


Playskool 


0:30 


Toys-R-Us 


0:30 


Disney films 


0:30 




0:30 


Tyco 


0:30 




0 : J 0 


Ohio Art 


0 : 30 


Milton Bradley 


0:30 


Tyco 


0:30 


Hasbro 


0:15 


Playskool 


0:15 


Tyco 


0:15 


Tyco 


0:15 


Kaybee 


0:30 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Playskool 


0:15 


General Mills 


0:30 


Matchbox 


0:30 


Touchstone/Disney 


0:30 


Pictures 




Playmates 


0:30 


Tri-Star Films 


0:30 
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Station: WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 
Type: Independent 
Date: December 15, 1988 



2:00 - 3:00 
Product 



Sesame Street Li^e 

Mr. Mouth game 

Cabbage Patch Toddler dolls 

Lady Lovelylocks 

Little Miss Makeup 

Lucky Charms cereal 

Eattleship game 

Feelin 1 Fun Barbie 

Boppers 

Ghostbusters firehouse 
Cinnamon Toast Crunch cereal 
Animator 2000/Etch-a-Sketch 

C.O.P.S. Figures 
G.I. Joe Figures 
Honey Nut Cheerios 
Bed Bugs game 
Crossfire 

Fireball Island game 

Torpedo Run 

Honey Nut Cheerios 

Super Golden Crisp cereal 

Baby Heather doll 

Connect Four game 



M anufacturer Tire 



0:30 
0:15 

Coleco 0:15 
Mattel 0:25 
Mattel 0:15 
General Mills o : 

Mi lton Bradley 0:2: 
Mattel 0:3: 

0:5: 

Kenner 0:3: 

0:3: 

Ohio Art 0:3: 

Hasbro 0:15 

Hasbro 0:15 

General Mills 0:3: 

Milton Bradley 0:3: 

Milton Bradley 0:33 

Mi lton Bradley o : 15 

Milton Bradley 0:15 

General Mills 0:3: 

Post Q:3C 

Mattel o : 3 C 

Milton Bradley 0:3C 
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Station: 

Type: 

Date: 



WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 
Independent 
December 15, 1988 

Manufacturer Time 



3:00 - 4:00 
Product 



Honey Smacks cereal 
NFL Starting Lineup 
Toys-R-Us 
Dolly Surprise 

Trouble/Double Trouble games 

My Little Pony 

Kcsy Bears 

Tvister gar.e 

Life game 

Eed Bugs game 

G.I. Joe 

Transformers/Micromasters 
Flaysounds stove and sink 
Connect Pour game 
Lite Brite 

Simon game 

Starting Lineup figures 
Crossfire game 
Paz makeup and jewelry 
Pogo Ball Blaster 
Ghostbusters figures 
Starting Lineup figures 
Hungry Hungry Hippos 
Nosy Bears stuffed toys 
Dolly Surprise Doll 
Trix cereal 
Trix cereal promo 
Maxie doll 

Playsounds stove and sink 
Mousetrap game 



Kellogg's 0:30 

Kenner 0:30 

Toys-R-Us 0: 30 

Playskool 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Hasbro 0:15 

Playskool 0:15 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

MilLon Bradley 0:30 

Hasbro 0:30 

Hasbro 0:30 

PUyskool 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0: 30 

Kenner 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 

Hasbro 0:15 

Hasbro 0:15 

Kenner 0:15 

Kenner 0:15 

Milton Bradley 0:15 

Playskool 0:15 

Playskool 0:30 

Kellogg's 0:15 

Kellogg's 0:15 

Hasbro 0:30 

Playskool 0:30 

Milton Bradley 0:30 
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Station: 

Type: 

Date: 

4:00 - 5:00 
Product 



WLVI-TV, Boston, Channel 56 
Independent 
December 15, 1988 



Guess Who game 
Maxie doll 
Nosy Bears 
G - I . Joe figures 
Guess who game 
Ncsy Bears 
Bed Fugs game 
C.O.P.S. figures 
G.I. Joe-action set 
Crossfire game 
Twister game 
Bed Bugs game 
Maxie doll 
Ncsy Bears 

Head of the Class game 
Operation game 
Life game 

Now You're Cooking set 
Lucky Charms cereal 
Snap Dragon game 

Crossfire game 
Twister game 
Mousetrap game 
Dolly Surprise 
C.O.P.S. Figures 
Tubaruba game 
Crossfire game 
Trouble game 
Headache game 

Sweet Roses Barbie furniture 
Legos 

Lucky Charms cereal 
Hotel game 
Life game 
Transformers 
Maxie doll 
C.O.P.S. figures 
Transformers 

G.I# Joe action accessories 



Ma nil f a h \ i v* a *- 

rcaiiujLaCLurer 


Tire 


nl J. LUIl DiaQJLey 


0:33 


Hasbro 


0:15 


D 1 ft tin 1> 1 

r xay skooi 


0:15 


Has br o 


C:23 


Milton Bradley 


C : 1 5 


Playskool 


C:l 5 


Mi 1 f n n D >" n A 1 n x t 

ni j. Luii uracil ey 


C : ; 3 


Has br o 


C : 1 5 


Has br o 


C : 1 5 


Milton Bradley 


C : 1 5 


Ml 1 f nn Rra/41ou 
mix LUJI DLdUXcy 


C : 1 5 


Milton Bradley 


C: 2 D 


Has bro 


C : 1 5 


fid y 5K001 


0:15 


ni jLtun oraaiey 


0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


mi iton Bradley 


0:3 3 


Hasbro 


0:3 3 


flon ori 1 kit « 1 1 _ 

uenerai Mi lis 


0:3 3 


Milton Bradley 


0:3 3 


Mi lton Bradley 


0:15 


Mi 1 ton Bradley 


0:15 


Mi lton Bradley 


0:33 


Plav^knnl 


0 : 2 J 


Hasbro 


0:15 




0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:33 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Mattel 


0:3 3 


Lego 


0:33 


General Mills 


0:3: 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Milton Bradley 


0:15 


Hasbro 


0:31 


Hasbro 


0:31 


Hasbro 


0:15 


Hasbro 


0:15 


Hasbro 


0:31 
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Part II; Weekend Network Children's Program ing 
A: Commercial Minutes 

Network: ABC 

Station: WPRI, Providence, R.I., Channel 12 
Date: September 17, 198H 

8:30 - 9:30 a.m. New Adventures of Winnie the Pooh 

Commercial announcements 11:00 

Station promotions 0:00 

Voice-over promotions 0:30 

9:30 - 10:30 a.m. Slimer! and the Real Ghostbusters 

Commercial announcements 11:00 

Station promotions 0t00 

Voice-over promotions 0:30 

10:30 - 11:30 a.m. Pup Named Scooby Dco//Bugs Bunny & Tweety (Pt. 1 

Commercial announcements 12:00 

Station promotions 0:00 

Voice-over promotions 0:22 

Network: ABC 

Station: WCVB, Boston, Channel 5 
Date: November 19, 1988 

8:30 - 9:30 a.m. New Adventures of Winnie the Pooh 

Commercial announcements 11:00 

Station promotions 1-13 

Voice-over promotions lidQ 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston, Channel 7 
Date: November 5, 1988 



8 : 00 - 9 :00 a.m. Adventures of Ragged* Ann and Andy//Superman 

Commercial announcements 10:00 

Station promotions 0:45 

Voice-over promotions 0:10 

9: 00 - 10:00 a.m. Jim Henson's Muppet Babies 

Commercial announcements 10:00 

Station promotions 0:38 

Voice-over promotions 0:10 

10:00 - 11:00 a.m. Pee-Wee.'s Playhouse//Garf ield and Friends 

Commercial announcements 9:30 

Station promotions 0:51 

Voice-over promotions 0:18 

11 :00 - 12:00 p.m. Mighty Mouse: The !«ew Adventures/^Teen Wolf 

Commercial announcements i0:00 

Station promotions 0:51 

Voice-over promotions 0:18 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston* Channel 7 
Date: November 19, 1988 



8:00 - 9:00 a.m. Adventures of Raygedy Ann and Andy//Superman 
Commercial announcements 1C:00 
Station promotions 
Voice-over promotions 

9 ? 00 - 10:00 a.m. Jim Henson's Muppet Babies 
Commercial announcements 
Station promotions 
Voice-over promotions 

10:00 - llsOO a.m. . Pee-Wee's Playhouse//Garf ield and Friends 
Commercial announcements 9:30 
Station promotions IjOO 
Voice-over promotions 0:20 



9 :22 
C :52 
0:10 
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ABC 

WPRI, Providence, R.I., channel 12 
September 17, 1988 



Network : 
Station: 
Date: 



10:30-11:30 
Product 



Ghostbuster gun/proton pack 

y.c Donald's 

Focket Rockers 

Apple Jacks cereal 

Sensations Barbie 

Kool-Aid Sports Koolers 

Sugar Smacks cereal 

Chips Ahoy cookies 

Creo cookies 

Milk 

Smooshies 

Dunkin Donuts cereal 
Lady Lovelylocks doll 
Sugar Smacks cereal 
Tang drink 

Instant Quaker Oatmeal 
Pop Tarts 

Captain Crunch Cereal 
Double Stuf Oreo Cookies 
Mc Donald's 
Teen Fun Skipper 
Wendy's Restaurant 
Captain Crunch cereal 
Milk 

Ghostbuster gun/proton pack 



Manufacturer Time 

Ker.ner 0:30 

McHcnald 1 s 0:30 

Fisher Price o : 30 

Kellcgg's 0 :30 

Mat-el 0:30 

Kocl-Aid 0: 30 

Kellcgg' s 0:30 

Nabisco 0:15 

Nabisco 0:15 
American Dairy Farmers 0:30 

Fisher Price 0: 30 

0:30 

Ker.ner 0 :30 

Kellogg 1 s 0:30 

0:30 

Quaker 0 :30 

Kellogg's 0:30 

Quaker 0 :30 

Nabisco 0:30 

McDonald 1 s 0:30 

Mattel 0:30 

Wendy's 0:30 

Quaker 0:30 

American Dairy Farmers 0:30 

Kenner 0 :30 
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Network: 
Station: 
Date: 

8:30 - 9:30 
Product 



ABC 

WCVB, Boston, Channel 5 
November 19, 1988 



Fruity Pebbles cereal 

Barbie's Island Fun Hut 

Fruit Loops cereal 

Mc Donald's 

Furrtenders 

Eggo Frozen Waffles 

Mc Donald's 

Pop Tarts 

M and M's 

Pizza Party game 

Legos toys 

Fruit Loops 

Kerf Fencing 

Purrtenders 

Videogame systems 

Snooshies 

M and M's 

Mc Donald's 

Sweetheart Skipper 

Sorry game 

Kerf Golf 

Sugar Corn Pops 

Legos 



Manufacturer 


Time 


Post 


ft . o ft 
0 : JO 


Mattel 


ft . "X ft 


Kellogg' s 


ft • "i ft 
o : 30 


Mc Donald's 


ft a "i ft 

0 : 3 0 


Fisher Price 


ft ■ o ft 
0 : 30 




0:30 


Mc Donald s 


n ■ in 
u : ju 


Kenogg s 


n ■ 3n 


M and M/Mars 


0:30 


Parker Brothers 


0:30 


Legos 


0:30 


Kellogg' s 


0:30 


Parker Brothers 


0:30 


Fisher Price 


0:30 


Sega 


0:30 


Fisher Price 


0:30 


M and M/Mars 


0:30 


Mc Donald's 


0:30 


Mattel 


0:30 




0:15 


Parker Brothers 


0:15 


Kelloggs 


0:30 


Lego 


0:30 
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Part II: Weekend Network Children's Programming 

B: Listing of Commercials 

Network: ABC 

Station: WPRI, Providence, R.I., Channel 12 

Date: September 17, 1988 

8: 30 - 9:30 a.m. 

Product Manufacturer 



Time 



Sensations Barbie Maitel 0:30 

Sugar Smacks cereal Kellogg 1 s 0:30 

Sr.ooshies Fisher Price 0:30 

Fruity Pebbles cereal Pest 0:30 

Apple Jacks cerea3. Kellogg 1 s 0:30 

Fashion Star Fillies Kenner 0:30 

Crunchberry cereal Quaker 0:30 

Mc Donald's Chicken McNuggets Mc Donald's 0:30 

Lady Lovelylocks doll Mattel 0:30 

Kool-Aid Sports Koolers Kcol-Aid 0:30 

Wendy 1 s Kids Meal Wendy's 0:30 

Lady Lovelylocks doll Maitel 0:30 

Instant Quaker Oatmeal Quaker 0:30 

Pop Tarts Kellogg* s 0:30 

Teen Fun Skipper doll Maitel 0:30 

Crunchberry cereal Quaker O.^C 

Barbie and • Sensations dolls Mattel 0:30 

Chips Ahoy Cookies Nabisco 0:15 

Oreo Big Stuf cookies Nabisco 0:15 

Fashion Star Fillies Ker.ner 0:30 

Honey Smacks cereal Kellogg 1 s 0:30 

McDonald's McDonald's 0:30 

Wendy's Kids Meal Wendy's 0:30 
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Network: ABC 

Station: WPRI, Providence, R.I., Channel 12 
Date: September 17, 1988 

9:30 - 10:30 



Product 




Manufacturer 


Time 


Smooshies 




Fisher Price 


0: 


30 


Fruit Loops cereal 




Kellogg* s 


0: 


30 


California Dream Barbie 


doll 


Mattel 


0: 


30 


Kool-Aid Sports Kcolers 
Wish World Kids 




Kool-Aid 


0: 


30 




Kenner 


0: 


30 


Quaker Instant Oatmeal 




Quaker 


0« 


.30 


Applejacks cereal 




Kellogg 1 s 


0 


•30 


Teen Fun Skipper coll 




Mattel 


0 


.30 


Mc Dona Id ( s New Seng 




Mc Donald's 


0 


•60 


Dinersaurs cereal 




Ralston Purina 


0 


•30 


California Dream Barbie 


Doll 


Mattel 


0 


.30 


Captain 'Crunch cereal 




Quaker 


0 


.30 


Frosted Flakes cereal 




Kellogg* s 


0 


.30 


Wish World Kids 




Kenner 


0 


:30 


Lady Lovelylocks 




Mattel 


0 


.30 


Croonchy Stars cereal 




Post 


0 


.30 


Mc Donald's 




Mc Donald's 


0 


30 


Pop Tarts 




Kellogg' s 


0 


.30 


Smooshies 




Fisher Price 


0 


.30 


Wendy 1 s Restaurant 




Wendy ' s 


0 


.30 


Milk 




American Dairy Farmers 


0 


t 30 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston, Channel 7 
Date: November 5, 1988 



5:00 - 9:00 



Product 



Fashion Star Fillies 
Super Golden Crisp cereal 
Fun Fruits snack 
Torn Pops cereal 
Lady Lovelylocks 
Hot Potato game 
Fruit Juicers candy 
r reo cookies 

locoa Pebbles cereal 
legos 

Fun Fruits snacks 
Star Stage 

Perfume Pretty Barbie 
Corn Pops cereal 
Kerf Fencing 
Always Sisters dolls 
C liver & Company 
Cocoa Pebbles cereal 
Fashion Star Fillies 
Xc Donald's 

"Land Before Time" film 



Manufacturer 


Time 


Kenner 


0:30 


Post 


0:30 


Sunkist 


0:30 


Kellogg 1 s 


0:30 


Mattel 


0:30 




0:30 


Life Savers 


0:15 


Nabisco 


0:15 


Post 


0:30 


Lego 


0:30 


Sunkist 


0:30 


Fisher Price 


0:3U 


Mattel 


0:30 


Kellogg 1 s 


0:30 


Parker Bros. 


0:30 




0:30 


Disney 


0:30 


Post 


0:30 


Kenner 


0:30 


Mc Donald's 


0:30 




0:30 
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Network: CBS 

Station: KSEV, Boston , Channel 7 
Date: November 5, 1983 



9:00 - 10:00 



Product 



island Fun Barbie 
Alpha Bits cereal 
Eoneycomb cereal 
Shot Buster game 
Eot Potato garr.e 
Breakfast cereals 
Milk 

S-ar Stage 

Teddy Grahams sr.acks 
Hot Potato gar.e 
Legos 

Fruit snacks 

Wish World Kids 

Rice Krispies cereal 

Mc Donald 1 s 

Fruit Juicers candy 

Oreo cookies 

Campbell's soup 

"The Land Before Time" film 

My Little Pony 

Scoots scooter 

Teddy Grahams sr.acks 

Legos 



Manufacturer 


Time 


Mattel 


0:30 


Post 


0:15 


Post 


0:15 


DP 


0:30 




0:30 


Kellogg 1 s 


0:30 


Milk Producers Assoc. 


0:30 


Fisher Price 


0:30 


Nabisco 


0:30 




0:30 


Lego 


0:30 


Fruit Corners 


0:30 


Kenner 


0:30 


Kellogg ' s 


0:30 


Mc Donald 1 s 


0:30 


Life Savers 


0:15 


Nabisco 


0:15 


Campbell 1 s 


0:30 


0:30 


Hasbro 


0:15 




0:15 


Nabisco 


0:30 


Lego 


0:30 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston, channel 7 
Date: November 5, 1986 



10:00 - 11;00 
Product 



Fashion Star Fillies 

Corn Pops 

My Little Pony 

Scoots scooter 

Teddy Grahams 

Honeycomb cereal 

Hot Potato game 

"Ernest Saves Christmas" Filir. 

Alpha Bits cereal 

Mc Donald's 

Legos 

Golden Crisp cereal 
Lady Lovelylocks doll 
Pop Tarts 
Kerf Fencing 
Instant Quaker Oatmeal 
Twix candy bars 
"Oliver 6 Company" film 
Ghostbusters gun 
Legos 



Manufacturer 


Tirre 


tenner 


0: 22 


Vol Innnl e 

iseiioyy s 


A m * 


Hasbro 


A • e 

0 ! a 3 




0:15 


NaHi cm 
iiqui a \* \j 


u : c -< 


Post 


0:2: 




0:2D 


Touchstone Pictures 


0:2: 


Post 


0:2: 


McDonald 1 s 


0:3: 


Lego 


0:3: 


Post 


0:3: 


Mattel 


0:3: 


Kellogg's 


0:3: 


Parker Bros . 


0:3: 


Quaker 


0:3: 




0:3: 


Disney 


0:3C 


Kenner 


0:3C 


Lego 


0:3C 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston , Channel 7 
Date: November 5, 1988 



11:00 - 12:00 



Product 



Little Miss Makeup doll 
••Oliver & Ccxcany" film 
Fun Fruits 

Always Sisters dolls 

Campbell's soup 

Wish World Kids dolls 

Cccoa Pebbles 

>ic Donald's 

Mc Donald's 

Pi2za Party game 

Corn Pops cereal 

Pop Tarts 

My* Little Pcny 

Sccots scooter 

Teddy Grahams 

Island Fun Barbie 

"Oliver & Company 14 film 

Hot Potato ganve 

Lady Lovely locks 

Video Games System 



Manufacturer 



Mattel 
Disney 
Sunkist 

Campbell ' s 

Kenner 

Post 

Mc Donald 1 s 
Mc Donald's 

Parker Brothers 
Kellogg 1 s 
Ke Hogg's 
Hasbro 

Nabisco 

Mattel 

Disney 

Mattel 
Sega 



Time 



0:30 
0:30 



30 
30 
30 
30 



0:30 
0:30 
0:30 

0:30 
0:30 
0:30 
0:15 
0:15 



30 
30 
30 
30 



0:60 
0:30 



30 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston, Channel 7 
Date: November 19, 1388 



8:00 - 9:00 
Product 



Fruit Loops cereal 
Dress-n-Dazzle kit 
Purrtenders stuffed toys 
Campbell's soup 
Dynamite game 
Perfume Pretty Barbie 
Croonchy Stars cereal 
Dynamite game 
Dress-n-Dazzle kit 
Legos 

Honeycomb cereal 

Maxie doll 

Videogames 

Fruit Loops 

Doctor Barbie 

"Oliver & Company" film 

Dynamite game 

Campbell's soup 

M and M's candy 

Two-T-Fruits snack 



Manufacturer 


Tim- 


Ke Hogg's 


0:3 : 


Tonka 


0:31 


Fisher Price 


0:2: 


Campbell 1 s 


0:3: 


Parker Brothers 


0:2: 


Mattel 


0:3: 


Post 


0:3: 


Parker Brothers 


0:3: 


Tonka 


0:3: 


Lego 


0:3! 


Post 


0:3: 


Hasbro 


0:3: 


Sega 


0:3C 


Kellogg' s 


0:3C 


Mattel 


0:3C 


Disney 


0:3C 


Parker Brothers 


0:3C 


Campbell ' s 


0:3C 


M and M/Mars 


0:3C 


Sunkist 


0:3C 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston, Channel 7 
Date: November 19, 1988 



9:00 - 10:00 



Product 



Smooshies 

Berry Bears snack 

Dynamite game 

Barbie's Island Fun Hut 

Mc Donald's Birthday Parties 

Sugar Corn Pops cereal 

Dynamite ga.Tie 

Ecneycomb cereal 

Cress-n-Dazzle kit 

Christmas Crunch cereal 

"Oliver & Company" film 

Kc Donald's 

Dynamite game 

Sugar Corn Pops cereal 

Lego game sets 

Pep Tarts 

Little Miss Makeup 
Fruity Pebbles cereal 
Lego game sets 



Mannf UTPT 
rlallUJictw UUL C JL 


Time 


risner rrxoe 


u : i, & 


Fruit Corners 


u : j u 


Parker Brothers 


0 : 30 


Mattel 


0:30 


Mc Donald's 


0:30 


Kellogg' s 


0:30 


Parker Brothers 


• 0:30 


Post 


0:30 


Tonka 


0:30 


Quaker 


0:30 


Disney 


0:30 


McDonald 1 s 


0:30 


Parker Brothers 


0:30 


Kellogg* s 


0:30 


Lego 


0:30 


Kellogg 1 s 


0:30 


Mattel 


0 f 30 


Post 


0:30 




0:30 
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Network: CBS 

Station: WNEV, Boston, Channel 7 
Dates November 19, 1988 



10:00 - 11:00 



Product 


Manufacturer 




.me 


Sugar Corn Pops cereal 


Kellogg ' s 


0 


30 


Mc Donald's 


Mc Donald's 


0 


30 


Barbie Furniture 


Mattel 




30 


Colgate Junior Toothpaste 


Colgate 


r 


30 


Shotbuster Basketball set 


DP 




30 


Purrtenders Stuffed Toy 


Fisher Price 




30 


Milk 


American Dairy Farmers 




30 


Fashion Star Fillies 


Kenner 




30 


TVo-T-Fruits 


Sunkist 




3 0 


Fruit Loops cereal 


Kellogg 1 s 


c 


:20 


Videogames 


Sega 


c 


{20 


Chips Ahoy cookies 


Nabisco 


c 


{30 


Sugar Corn Pops 


Kellogg ' s 


c 


30 


Hot Wheels 


Mattel 


c 


{30 


Dynamite game 


Parker Bros. 


c 


{20 


Shark Bites snacks 


Fruit Corners 


c 


{30 


"Oliver & Company" film 


Disney 


C:30 


Star Stage 


Fisher Price 


c 


?30 


Chuck E. Cheese restaurant 


Chuck E. Cheese 


c 


{30 
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Part III: Weeknight Prime Time Network Programming 

A: Commercial Minutes 

Network: ABC 

Station: WCVB, Boston, channel 5 

Date: January IE, 1989 



8* 00 - 9:00 p.m. 



9:00 - 10:00 p.m. 



Knightwatch 

Commercial anno ;n cements 
Station promotions 
Voice-over promotions 

Dynasty 

Commercial announcements 
Station promotions 
Voice-over promotions 



8:00 
2:58 
0:26 



8:00 
2:35 
0:15 



0 / 
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Mr. Markey. The Chair now turns to recognize the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. Slattery, a member of the subcommittee. 
Mr. Slattery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'd like to just briefly commend you for your leadership in 
moving this legislation forward in a very expeditious fashion this 
session, and I would like to also commend my colleagues on this 
committee who have really demonstrated some real positive leader- 
ship: Congressmen Bryant, and Terry Bruce, and Matty Rinaldo, 
and all the others who have played a key role in this. I know that 
we are all anxious to hear from the witnesses this morning, as am 

I would like to particularly welcome Dr. John Murray, a constit- 
uent of mine, who is chairman of the Department of Human Devel- 
opment and Family Studies at Kansas State University in Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. We look forward to the comments from all of you this 
irnrning, and I appreciate you traveling and taking the time from 
your busy schedules to be here with us this morning. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your leadership. I see today's 
action as a first step in reversing a mistake that Precedent Reagan 
made when he vetoed the bill that we passed last year. Vhis legisla- 
tion is far from being radical in any sense of the word. What we 
are talking about are some very reasonable limitations on the 
amount of advertising during children's programs. Children are 
watching 200,000 commercials before they are age 18, and they 
spend more time in front of that television than they do in the 
classrooms of this country. It seems to me the least we can do is to 
try and do something modest like this to improve the quality of 
this television that they are watching, just in some modest way, 
consistent with the first amendment in this country. 

So, again, I commend your leadership, Mr. Chairman, and I look 
forward to the comments of the witnesses here today, and I yield 
back any time that I might have. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois, one of the 
prime cosponsors of the legislation, Mr. Bruce. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TERRY L. BRUCE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to be 
with the subcommittee this morning. 

I am pleased to join you, the chairman and my colleagues, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Rinsldo, and other members of the subcommittee who 
are supporting the Children's Te evision Practices Act as we begin 
the process of returning this legislation to the White House. 

Mr. Chairman, the road to deregulation under former President 
Reagan was usually bumpy but often beneficial, at least at first, 
However, as Congress and the administration drove toward deregu- 
!u ilO? 6 ? ft ? ntimes took wrong turns, and that is the case with 

ii£ C i s T d , ecisl0n to deregulate television for children. 

While I do not expect television broadcasters to fill the educa- 
tional responsibility of parents and schools— that's our responsibil- 
ity—broadcasters must not forget, even in an era of Government's 
rush to deregulate, that by virtue of their acceptance of a television 
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broadcast license they have agreed to a wide array of public trust 
responsibility, and foremost among those responsibilities, I believe, 
is a clear obligation to provide relevant programming beneficial to 
children's intellectual development, and this bill guarantees that 
speech on the public airwaves will not be driven solely by economic 
and commercial considerations. 

Expression on the airwaves should require imagination, enter- 
tainment, education, and creativity, not a big budget from toy 
sales. 

In his November veto message, President Reagan claimed that 
the bill simply cannot be reconciled with the freedom of expression 
secured by our Constitution. But this same administration correct- 
ly, I believe, did not quarrel with the FCC's decision to ban obscene 
shows when children are watching, and when dealing with the 
public airwaves this is clearly within our rights, and there are 
strong parallels between the need to keep children from exposure 
to obscenity and the need to keep children from exposure to exces- 
sive and misleading advertising. We have historically as a country 
moved to protect children from exploitation, and we should contin- 
ue on that course. 

Deregulation sometimes proves useful when adults are making 
the decisions, but when children are involved Government should 
be concerned, and we restart today the process; of improving chil- 
dren's television. I hope this legislation quickly passes both Houses 
and is signed by President Bush. The children deserve it; they de- 
serve the best, and we should offer them no less. 

I would like to thank my colleague who has joined us, Mr. 
Bryant from Texas. He and I put this legislation together, he 
longer in the vineyards than myself. I appreciate the iact that we 
have combined his legislation and mine. He has been an advocate, 
and I appreciate the strong efforts he has had to push children's 
television to the forefront of congressional concerns. 

I would also like to thank the chairman, Mr. Markey, who has, 
from time to time, prodded us to make the needed concessions to 
get this legislation on the agenda so that it will be on the floor; to 
Mr. Rinaldo, who, at a critical time last year, was able to strike the 
bargain and work with the interested parties and spent a great 
deal of time on legislation that is important to children but became 
important to Mr. Rinaldo; to Peggy Charren, who sits at the wit- 
ness table, for her concern; to the National Association of Broad- 
casters, who last year were the leaders in trying to forge the differ- 
ent compromises that had to be made; to the National PTA; NEA; 
and dozens of other organizations that have shown interest in this 
legislation. 

I thank the chairman and yield back any additional time I might 
have. 

[The opening statement of Mr. Bruce follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Terry L. Bruce, a Representative in Congress From the 

State of Ilunois 

The road to deregulation under former President Reagan was usually bumpy but 
often beneficial — at least at first. The immediate benefits of deregulation were spir- 
ited competition which often led to waste-cutting by business and lower prices for 
consumers. However, as Congress and the administration drove toward deregulation 
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we sometimes took wrong turns. That is the case with the FCC's decision to deregu- 
late television for children, 

its attempt to improve competition and quality in children's television, the 
FCC unwittingly did just the opposite. By allowing commercials to expand into pro- 
gram-length formats, they significantly reduced the quality of children's television. 
While the pay-per-show arrangement worked well for television stations and toy 
manufacturers, children suffered. A program was no longer shown on the basis of 
the viewership it could attract, it was shown on the financial backing it could bring 
to production. 

That is not right. We owe our children a better deal and this legislation provides 
a better deal. I was disappointed when President Reagan pocket-vetoed the Chil- 
dren s Television Act last year, but I am delighted to join Congressmen Bryant, Rin- 
aldo and Markey in once again pursuing better television for children. This bill 
guarantees that speech on t he public airwaves does not need manufacturing back- 
ing. 

Expression on our airwaves should require imagination, entertainment, education 
and all of our best creativity, not a big budget from toy sales. 

In his November veto messane, former President Reagan claimed that "The bill 
simply cannot be reconciled with the freedom of expression secured by our Constitu- 
tion. This same administration— correctly— did not quarrel with an FCC decision to 
ban obscene shows when children are watching. When dealing with the public air- 
waves, this is clearly within our rights. Parallels are strong between the need to 
keep children from exposure to obscenity and the need to keep children from expo- 
sure to excessive and misleading advertising. This country has historically moved to 
protect children from exploitation and we should continue with that course. 

I have been pleased by the genuine concern shown by groups on all sides of the 
children s television issue and want to particularly praise action for children's tele- 
vision and the National Association of Broadcasters for their efforts on this legisla- 
tion. ° 

Deregulation can prove useful when the decision-making process is left to adults, 
but when children are involved, Government should be concerned. Today, we restart 
the process of improving children's television. I hope that this legislation quickly 
passes both Houses of Congress and is signed by President Bush, Our children de- 
serve the best and we should offer them no less. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New Jersey, the rank- 
ing minority member and prime cosponsor of the legislation, Mr. 
Rinaldo. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a short statement. I am going to make it a little shorter in 
view of the very prestigious panel of witnesses we have. I know 
they are all in favor of this legislation, which is certainly a good 
sign, particularly in view of the fact that America's young people 
watch about 20 hours of TV a week, as much as 15,000 hours by 
the time they are 16 years of age, and there is little doubt that tel- 
evision can influence children in ways that can cause parents great 
concern. 

Unfortunately, in many cases television competes with the 
family and the classroom for the attention of children. Television 
has great potential to educate and entertain children, but too often 
that potential has been lost. Although there are bright spots, too 
much children's programming now is commercially oriented to 
toys, games, and cereals, and not the good cereals either in many 
cases. 

Since the FCC got rid of its commercial time guidelines 5 years 
ago, the number of commercials aired during children's programs 
has noticeably increased. Last year, congressional concern with this 
situation boiled over. This subcommittee became convinced that it 
had to intervene to make sure that broadcasters' special obligation 
to their child audiences was being fulfilled. The result of that sub- 
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committee effort was the Children's Television Act, which was re- 
introduced yesterday by myself, my colleagues John Bryant, Terry 
Bruce, and a number of others. 

The bill is a carefully crafted bipartisan compromise. It passed 
the House last year overwhelmingly and was approved by the 
Senate by voice vote. The bill would set reasonable time guidelines 
for children's television advertising and guarantees that TV sta- 
tions will continue to have maximum flexibility in programming 
for their child audiences, I hope it will continue to have the wide 
support it eiyoyed in Congress and from the industry, and it got 
that support from the industry because it is a fair bill, it is a rea- 
sonable piece of legislation, and it doesn't really mandate any hard- 
ships on anyone. 

The underlying purpose of the legislation, in fact, should be em- 
phasized so there is no doubt in the mind of the public or the in- 
dustry about what it will accomplish. The bill simply reaffirms the 
essential obligation of television stations to serve just children and 
not just entertain them. TV licensees unquestionably have that ob- 
ligation, and Federal courts have recognized its legitimacy. 

The bill does not impose additional obligations or increase the 
regulatory burden on broadcasters. It is not a cure-all or panacea. 
It identifies particular problems with children's programming and 
corrects them with a minimum of interference from the Govern- 
ment. More sweeping children's TV legislation dealing with sub- 
jects like program length, commercials, and other subjects have 
been discussed many times, most recently by the Senate in their 
debate on last year's bill. I hope that the industry will demonstrate 
to us that further legislation will not be necessary. To make sure of 
that, TV stations, networks, and program producers should make 
every effort to improve their children's TV programming in sub- 
stantive ways. 

The industry should not forget that more is at stake with chil- 
dren's television than just entertainment. It has a profound effect 
on the development of this Nation's most precious resource, its 
children, its young people. Broadcasters and guardians of the 
public airwaves in that position also become guardians of the Na- 
tion's children. 

We are all striving to improve America's competitiveness. We 
are striving to improve and better our quality of life. In that spirit, 
broadcasters should make a serious attempt to improve the quality 
of children's TV programming as part of their public service obliga- 
tion. I'm sure that not even the industry itself would say that tele- 
vision is doing everything it can to develop and air children's pro- 
gramming that enlightens as well as entertains. 

We have not yet seen enough effort, enough innovation, from the 
industry as a whole to find and stake out that important middle 
ground in children's TV programming. There is a vast, unexplored 
territory between children's TV shows that are purely educational 
and those that are surely entertainment. Bridging that gap, airing 
programming that is good and which gives kids the kind of value 
that is important is the real challenge facing the television indus- 
try today. I hope that bridge can be gapped; I hope that this bill 
fulfills its purpose, and I also hope that no additional direction or 
legislation from Congress is needed. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I appreciate your efforts 
and your leadership on this particular issue and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. Markey. I thank the gentleman very much. 

The Chair recognizes the prime cosponsor, the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that everything has been said not just at this hearing but 
at all of the other hearings that we have had over the years on this 
matter already, and I don't want to take everyone's time repeating 
it all. 

I just want to say a profound thank you to you, Mr. Chairman, 
for persisting and pushing this bill forward to the front of the 
agenda, and also to Mr. Rinaldo for making this a bipartisan effort 
by his sponsorship and continued support. And real special thanks 
also to Peggy Charren for having led the effort to keep the heat on 
T of H 8 and makin g tnis thing not only possible but interesting to 
the public; and people like Bob Keeshan, who has come up here 
over and over in the last few years to stand in groups of people and 
add a little celebrity status to our efforts; it has been very, very 
important in making it possible. 

,.jL tmnk the kill is different today only in one respect. It is not 
different than last year's, it's the same as last year's, but over the 
years we had not ; xcluded the provision regarding children's adver- 
tising. Terry Bruce brought that forward and made it a part of this 
bill. 

So we have two major steps forward today, not only the effort to 
restrict children's advertising but also to place into our law a 
standard, a national standard, that people with broadcast licenses 
have the obligation to address children's needs, and that we are 
going to judge their license renewal application accordingly. I think 
that is a great step forward, and it has been made possible by the 
people I have mentioned and by so many folks who are here today. 

I am also pleased to say that I'm not the only Texan involved in 
this. We also have Bill Castleman— really from Texas, although I 
think he is sort of on temporary loan to Atlanta, sitting up nere 
today. 

Thank you very much. I yield back my time, and ask unanimous 
consent for my full statement to appear in the record. 
[The opening statement of Mr. Bryant follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. John Bryant, a Representative in Congress From 

the State of Texas 

I am pleased that my colleagues here this afternoon and I are again offering a 
sound legislative compromise to ensure substantial improvement in the quality of 
children s television programming with a minimum of commercialization. 

Unfortunately, we are here today because identical legislation, passed by the 
ilSJX 6 J? the Se natc ' was vetoed b y President Reagan during the final days of the 
100th Congress last year. That veto was a tragedy for American families and the 
future ot our children, but our presence here is testimony to the importance and 
resilience of this issue. 

With the strong and ew.,ntial support of Matt Rinaldo and Terry Bruce, I am 
again introducing legislat.on which combines two important concepts: reinstatement 
of the previous Federa' Communications Commission (FCC) limitations on commer- 
cial advertising during children's programs to 10.5 minutes per hour during week- 
ends and 12 minutes per hour during the week; and a requirement that the Com- 
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mission consider, at license renewal, whether broadcast licensees have adequately 
committed to and served the educational and informational needs of children in iis 
overall programming. 

I have traditionally supported much stronger programming standards. I believe 
commercial broadcasters should— at a bare minimum— air 7 hours a week of educa- 
tional and informational programming to meet the needs of children 12 years old 
and younger. 

One theme which has been echoed time and again by parents, educators and child 
development specialists is that television is a powerful force in our society — a power 
most influential on our children. 

While I do not expect the television broadcaster to fulfill the educational responsi- 
bility of parents and schools, broadcasters must not forget or ignore— even in this 
era cf government's rush to deregulate— that, by virtue of their acceptance of a tele- 
vision broadcast license, they have agreed to an array of public trust responsibil- 
ities. 

Foremost among these responsibilities to serve the public interest, I believe, is the 
clear obligation to provide relevant programming beneficial to our children's intel- 
lectual development, not just commercials, cartoons, and pabulum. 

And, in order to protect our children from over-commercialization, we must strict- 
ly limit the amount of commercial time allowed during programs aimed at them. 
None of us wants our children to be used or taken advantage of whether it is by 
bullies in a schoolyard or advertisers on television. 

Since today's FCC prefers to rely on clearly inadequate 'marketplace competition' 
rather than rules or regulations to insure that broadcasters meet their public inter- 
est obligations to kids, rbe legislation we will report from the Subcommittee on 
Telecommunications is absolutely essential. It imposes the restraint that neither the 
current FCC nor many broadcasters have demonstrated on their own. The limits we 
propose are reasonable— necessitated by the over-commercialization of children's 
programming, including the advent of program- length commercials. 

The public interest, rather than commercial interests, demands informative pro- 
gramming that turns on a child mind, not his or her sweet tooth— or desire for the 
'a test fad toy. 

While I am disappointed that specific daily programming requirements were 
dropped as a part of this compromise, I do recognize the importance of requiring the 
Federal Communications Commission to review a station's commitment to serving 
children's programming needs at license renewal time. 

It is unfortunate that we must remind the FCC, by enacting legislation, that the 
public interest it is assigned to protect includes children. 

It is my intent— in offering this legislation— that stations which fail to provide a 
reasonable amount of quality programming with strict advertising limits specifically 
for children should not only be in jeopardy of losing, but actually lose, their licenses 
at renewal. 

On the whole, this legislation is a noble effort to improve children's television pro- 
gramming and prevent further commercialization, contrary to children's interest. 

I commend my colleagues Matt Rinaldo aud Terry Bruce for their untiring efforts 
to craft this legislative compromise. I thank our chairman, Mr. Markey, for his ef- 
forts during the extended negotiations which he conducted with the industry to 
achieve this compromise last year. 

I trust that the support of the numerous groups which promote the education, 
physical, emotional, and mental health and general welfare of our children will per- 
suade our new President that this small step forward for quality children's televi- 
sion fits into his program as a "kinder and gentler" President who responds to 
family concerns that will build a "kinder and gentler" America. 

Mr. Markey. I thank the gentleman very much, and the gentle- 
man is right, we have had this discussion before, but, as a wise 
man once said, everything has been saH but not everyone has said 
it yet. So we are going to, one final tim*, give everyone a shot at 
talking. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Moor- 
head. 

Mr. Moorhead. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have taken a long time 
in working on this particular legislation, and apparently we have a 
bill now that is basically supported by the broadcasters as well as 
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those people who are extremely concerned about our children and 
about our ability to improve the quality of television that they see. 

I wish to join the others in complimenting Mr. Keeshan in the 
work he has done on television. We really appreciate it. I know 
kids have grown up with it. To some extent, I feel that I have 
grown up with you, too. 

What our children see and what they hear will have a great deal 
to do with the kind of people they become. Anything that we c< i 
do to improve that will be to our benefit and to the benefit of our 
country. 

So while I have some misgivings about legislation of this sort, I 
intend to support the legislation. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Oxley. 

Mr. Oxley. I have no opening statement. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Markey. Great. Well, that completes the time for opening 
statements by members, and now we will turn to our panel. 

Our panel consists of, from my right to left, Mr. William Castle- 
man, who is executive vice president and chief operating officer of 
Act III Broadcasting, Incorporated, which is owned by Norman 
Lear. Mr. Castleman is representing the Association of Independ- 
ent Television Stations. 

Our next witness is Mr. Dan Anderson. He is from the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
Mr. Anderson wrote a report that the Department of Education re- 
leased last year entitled "The Impact on Children's Education: 
Television s Influence on Cognitive Development." 

Our next witness is Mr. Glenn Wright, who is the executive vice 
president and general manager of KIRO-TV in Seattle. Mr. Wright 
is here today representing the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers. 

The next witness is Ms. Peggy Charren, who is the president of 
Action for Children s Television. Peggy is and has been a dynamic 
and tireless public interest spokeswoman before this committee and 
across the country over the last 20 years. 

Next is Mr. Robert Keeshan, from Robert Keeshan and Associ- 
ates. He is Captain Kangaroo, and he has been involved in educa- 
tional programming for children for years, dating back to his long- 

^lu 1 ? 1 j g show and » 88 Mr - Br y ant has pointed out, he has actively 
lobbied for legislation of this nature for years. 

Next is Dr. John Murray, who is the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Human Develop aent and Family Studies at Kansas State 
University. He is a member of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion s Children s Television Task Force. He spent 6 years teaching 
and doing research in Australia while the country's present system 
of regulations was being implemented. 

Dr. DeWitt Helm, president of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, here representing that organization today; and Dr. Helen 
Boehm, vice president for Children's Advertising Review Unit, 
called ( ARU, which is a self-regulatory agency for review of all ad- 
vertising on children s television. 

So we have a very distinguished panel here today. 
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Why don't we begin with you, Mr. Castleman, and then we will 
go across. I would ask each of you to keep your opening statements 
to 5 minutes or less, and we will enforce that, so please try to, in a 
self-regulatory mode, keep your comments under that limit, and 
then I can promise you there is great interest on our subcommittee 
in being able to conduct a vigorous question and answer period. 

Let's begin with you, Mr. Castleman. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM P CASTLEMAN, VICE PRESIDENT, ACT 
III BROADCASTING, ON BEHALF OF ASSOCIATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT TELEVISION STATIONS; DANIEL R. ANDERSON, PSY- 
CHOLOGY DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS; 
GLENN WRIGHT, VICE PRESIDENT, KIRO-TV, ON BEHALF OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS; ROBERT KEE- 
SHAN, ROBERT KEESHAN & ASSOCIATES; JOHN P. MURRAY, 
PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
FAMILY STUDIES, KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY; DEWITT F. 
HELM, JR., PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS, INC.; HELEN L. BOEHM, VICE PRESIDENT, CHILDREN'S AD- 
VERTISING REVIEW UNIT, COUNCIL OF BETTER BUSINESS BU- 
REAUS, INC., AND PEGGY CHARREN, PRESIDENT, ACTION FOR 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION 

Mr. Castleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
inviting me here today. 

Act III Broadcasting currently owns six television stations, all in- 
dependents, and we are getting ready to close on a seventh within 
the next week. Act III Broadcasting is a subsidiary company of Act 
III Communications, which is principally owned by Norman Lear 
and serves as our chairman of the board. Mr. Lear recently formed 
Act III Television, and Act III Television will do two things: One, it 
will develop and produce situation comedies, for which Mr. Lear is 
so famous; and, two, we will develop and produce quality children's 
programming for both the networks as well as independent televi- 
sion stations. 

I wish to accomplish three things in the short time I have avail- 
able; that is, to state INTV's position regarding this legislation 
before you, generally describe independent television's role in the 
area of children's programming, and tell you a little bit about what 
we at Act III are doing to serve the public and particularly the 
children. 

The position of independent television broadcasters is that we 
favor the ideals embodied in H.R. 3966. We also favor self-regula- 
tion over Government intervention. We have supported the bill in- 
troduced by Representatives Tauke and Swift which would grant a 
limited antitrust exemption to broadcasters to create a framework 
for self-regulation. 

We at Act III and many other broadcasters are doing that right 
now. For example, Monday through Friday, from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
in the morning and 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. in the afternoon, Act III sta- 
tions air only 6 minutes' worth of commercials per half hour. We 
air no PG or R-rated movies in children's time periods. We screen 
all children's programs and most commercials before they go to air, 
and we promote only kids' programming and children's programs. 
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But in a cooperative effort with this committee, which has no ju- 
risdiction over antitrust laws, we supported H.R. 3966 last year, 
and we support the new bill as well. 

We have an obligation to our viewers, some of whom depend on 
cable for reception of our signal. In order for us to fulfill our obli- 
gation under this bill as well as under our license, our viewers 
must be able to view our television stations, and independent sta- 
tions can no longer be allocated to the basement of cable channel 
positioning. We just want an even chance to be able to serve our 
communities as we are licensed to do. 

Independent television maintains an important role in children's 
television. Both independent TV and children have been around for 
a long time. Broadcasters were not responsible for the elimination 
of the NAB Code or the FCC program guidelines. Many stations 
continue, even today, to subscribe to some of those limitations, as 
pointed out in that code. 

We are the first to know when an audience is dissatisfied with 
what we ai - either an adult audience or a kids audience. They call 
us. We are the ones that have to answer the questions, and we are 
the ones that have to view the commercials and view the programs 
to determine whether or not they are fit for air. 

Most independents program 4 to 5 hours a day for children plus 
a couple of hours on the weekends. Ki 's mean a lot; we take them 
seriously. But children want to be entertained, and parents want 
them to be educated and informed, and we are trying to do both. 

Kids will not watch television if there is not some form of enter- 
tainment. I think that has been proven over the years. But TV's 
responsibility to adults, and especially to children, is awesome. We 
embrace the CARU guidelines for children's commercials within 
children s programming. 

We at Act III Broadcasting are developing a literacy campaign to 
begin this fall which will last at least 1 or 2 years, and there will 
be two campaigns, one for adults and one for children. This cam- 
paign will have many facets to it, and some of it might be commer- 
cial, but the bottom line is that we are going to try, in our markets, 
to attack the illiteracy problem and attack it diligently. 

We are concerned, as you are; we want what you want; and we 
thus support this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Castleman follows:] 
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Testimony of 

WILLIAM P. CAST I. KM AN 
Executive Vice President 

and 

Chief Operating Officer 
ACT III BROADCASTING 

On Behal f of 

the assoc:a: ION OF independent television stations 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, my name is William 
P« Castleman and I am the Executive Vice President and Chief Ope rati 
Officer of Act III Broadcasting. Act III operates seven Independent 
television stations, located in Charleston, West Virginia; Dayton; 
Winston-Salem; Richmond; Charleston, South Carolina and Rochester, 
New York. I'm appearing before you this morning on behalf of INTV 
The Association of Independent Television Stations. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, you an:: Vr. R iri;H do worked closely 
with all broadcasters to develop H.R. 3966 , The Children's Televisi^ 
Practices Act of 1988. Like you, wc .^rc disappointed when that 
legislation was vetoed. However, this is a new year and INTV stands 
ready to work with this subcommittee to pass similar legislation. 
I would also note that the INTV Boar;: of Directors has also voted 
to endorse Congressman Taukc's bill, H.R. 823, which would grant 
broadcasters an antitrust exemption to develop voluntary guideline? 
such as those contained in the old N A B code. In short, we are amer i 
to cither approach. 

Before turning to your bill, Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
be instructive to give the subcommittee a little background on the 
role Independent stations play in children's :elcv*ision. 

The concerns which obviously underlie this legislation are 
extremely important to me both as a parent and as a businessman 
operating seven TV stations which actively oeek young viewers. 
While balancing the responsibilities of both these roles may require 
special attention, they are certainly not mutually exclusive. In 
the time available to me th.s morning. I'd like f talk about the 
role of Independent celr vision in children's programming, as well 
as some of the specif* ~. steps INTV ha? taken, and Act III has taker., 
to assure a responsible approach to serving our young viewers. 

Over the last 20 years, substantial progress has been made 
in the area of children's television, and the Independent .stations 
deserve much of the credit. In 19/6, the F'CC re 1 rased its landmark 
report on the status of children'*; television. At the timn, the 
Commission focused primarily on the need to increase the amount 
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of programming designed for, and directed at, children. 1 don't 

think anyone would argue today that quantity is lh* problem, independent 

stations, on average, provide far more children's programming than 

do network affiliated stations. While in 1976 the:* were only 79 

Independent stations, today there are over 300. Ai a consequence 

of this growth, the quantity and variety of prjgr<r~ing for kids 

is at an all time high. And unlike cable or \CR , s. local television 

stations provide this programming to all Americans ;ree of charge. 

Therefore, I think it's important to remember that idealise of the 

growth in the number of Independent stations and t-;:r unique role 

in providing substantial amounts of children's pre * r Mining, policy 

makers, such as the members of this subcommittee, - : * have the luxury 

of roving from the issue of program quant i ty to priiram quality 

a .ost difficult word to define as it relates t; lelevision and 
individual tastes. 

Obviously, Independent stations do not devote ~^jor portions 
of their programming day to children merely becauii we are altruistic. 
lc has to do with survival as well. To compete w.:r. the entrenched 
network affiliated stations, Independents rely on i strategy of 
counter-programming. Weekdays, the networks targe: adults in the 
early morning with news and talk, and in the afterr.cons with soaps 
and talk shows. This leaves kids as the big, unserved market, and 
an obvious opportunity for Independent stations tc attract a substantial 
audience. 

That we have been able to step in and serve tnis market has 
benefited both children who have a far, far wic^r choice of programming 
available to them free of charge and the Independent stations. 
The weekday kids' block of programming is an integral part of the 
revenue base of most Independent stations; it certainly is with 
all of our stations. As such, we are pleased that *. n your bill, 
Mr, Cn airman, you recognize the necessity of commercial support 
for the continued supply of children's programing cn free, over 
the air television. 

In this regard, 1 am aware that there are sor:: advocates who 
favor imposing far harsher requirements on broadcasters. For example, 
requiring that stations air an hour a day of educeiional programming 
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t:r kids, or eliminate commercials altogether. I assume those w«ll- 
irlentioned proposal* are based on the belief that television stations 
>:* so profitable that this would be a small price to pay. Unfortunately, 
tr.is assumption is erroneous with regard to the Independents. I'd 
ii'*e the Members of this subcommittee to understand that in 1987 r 
tr.d most recent year for which we have complete data, the averag* 
tr.::ependcr,c television station lost $130,000; the average UHF Independent 

end over 90% of all Independents are UHF lost $1.4 millior 
i: liars last year. In short, as a group, Independents arc in nc 
:;Aition to take on any more inonty- los ing propositions than the) 
ready have. It's a credit to this subcommittee that last year 
:*. ;e:isid<»red , and then rejected, provisions like those I descc::ii. 

rejection of these onerous and intrusive portions of the original 
viijion of the bill wis, of course, integral to our support for 
H . r . 3966. 

On the other hand, as Independent broadcasters, we recogniz* 
t.-it the more we seek to attract a young audience, the greater c. ;r 
responsibility to see that we do not abuse the special relations- 1? 
•mi are trying to develop. At Act III, for example, we review ev = ry 
urz^ram and everv commercial before we will air it during the kiis 1 
bl:ck. We've rejected programs and plenty of comrercials simply 
tctause, in our mind, they are unsuitable. For example, we won 1 *. 
a:;spt a s\oi for a PG«rated movie in a kids' show, and we even 
-i>:d sure Siots for G-rated movies do not depict violent or sexually 
i-^licit or . exually suggestivt- scenes from the movie. And giver. 
r.,. :iany years in the broadcasting business, I can assure you tha: 
Act III is not unique in this respect. 

For example, all INTV member stations have worked with CARL' 
the Children's Advertising Review Unit of the National Association 
Setter Business Bureaus --to police commercial practice.-. List 
. :. ■- it became apparent that some advertisers were preparing two 
virsians of the same commercial for the same product: one versi;r, 
...j u^ed for network kid« shows where they had to pass inspire tic ". 
b. :hu networks' Standards and Fractices divisions; the secend version 
w=_= placed directly on individual stations in spot buy*. Th- di'terence 
m that the second version often contained less careful a d ces:cnsible 
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depictions of the products* Some local stations had, perhaps, become 
a little lazy reviewing the actual spots because they believed thcrr. 
to be the same ones placed on the networks. The INTV Board of Directors 
voted to endorse detailed guidelines that CARU had developed to 
jLdge whether a commercial was suitable for children. Those guidelines 
were then sent to every INTV member station. To our knowledge virtually 
all INTV stations welcomed the guidelines and put them to use in 
their local operation. 

Much more recently, there has been a public outcry over so-called 
"900/976" telephone services designed for kids. Once again, INTV 
worked with CAKJ to address the isuue. CARU developed guidelines 
to assist stations in judging commercials for 91! '976 services. 
INTV endorsed tnose guidelines and sent them to :A\ its member stat^.s. 
I'm told that rany Independents responded that trey had stopped 
accepting any spots for 900/976 numbers or were imposing standards 
at least as stringent as those outlined by CARL. That is certainly 
the case with cjr Act III stations. And, in fact, we have adopted 
stricter guidelines than those imposed by CARU at our television 
stations. We, like many Independent broadcast operators, place 
strong restrictions on commercials ... for children as well as adults, 
and where we feel that an advertiser is trying to unfairly exploit 
our audience especially where it involves children, we step in to 
assure that this does not happen. 

My point is simply that INTV and the Independents have done 
a pretty good job of policing children's advertising practices. 
We also undertake many pro-Social special efforts to better serve 
our young viewers. For example, on Independent stations you will 
find plenty of Public Service Announcements directed at kids. As 
we speak, production is beginning on a series of spots featuring 
Tony Coelho ar.d his "Yes We Can" campaign for the F.pilepsy Foundation. 
This project was conceived by INTV and is being produced by Group 
W. The finished spots will be distributed to every Independent 
station in the country for airing during their kids programming 
block. 

We at Act III have recognized that there is a major problem 
throughout the country, a problem that has received much attention 
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recently. ..illiteracy. Wo will begin a major campaign this fail 
on our seven stations directed at helping to solve this proble-. 
The campaign is not simply a superficial public service campaisr. 
It will b marketed <;nd promoted, and the audience will be rewarded 
for taking part. I would be happy and proud to discuss this witn 
you in more detail . 

I'd also like to suggest that it is incorrect to consider kids 
a captive audience. Not only dc their parents play a major re!-: 
in what they watch and don't watch the kids themselves 1:: 
us know when our programming decisions arc off -base: they sui\ 11 
channels or turn off the set. '-.;u\ I can assure you that the tirst 
to hear about a viewer compla;-.: is thc» television station. 
Act III stations, we take every complaint seriously and immediitvly 
react to see whether the complaint is valid. If so, we take riiassary 
steps to solve the problem. As an industry we've seen a series 
erosion in the children's audience over the past several year5. 
While some of the audience loss is due to such things as VCK's. 
a lot of it had to do with the tact that many stations were net 
giving the kids the kind of programming they wanted to watch. 

Because of the importance of children's television to the Independents 
It? T V commissioned an independent research firm to conduct interviews 
with 502 kids, ages 6 - 11, and their mothers. While I won't 
into all the details here, the rressage was pretty clear. Children 
have become much more sophisticated and selective. They can spc: 
poor quality animation or weak plot lines. They demand more accjrate 
targeting for different age groups. Shows that were popular sovsral 
years ago are no longer wotking. Many programs Members of the subcommittee 
had objected to those based on toys — have completely failed 
to attract an audience. 

In addition, yeirs ago the American television market was inundated 
with imported Japanese animation. M.»>iy responsible broadcasters 
refused to air this programming because not only was the quality 
poor, but the subject matter was not appropriate for American kiis. 
Much of the programming contained "violence for violence sake." 
And because of this rejection of imported animation by many broadcasters, 
many of these shows failed i thus forcing improvement in the quality 
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of childrens' animation. 

In short, kids will not sit and watch just anything. They 
have tastes, they have opinions, and they exercise them. It also 
means that many stations and program producers guessed wrong. Many 
stations are stuck with contracts for programs that aren't working. 
The advertising market has been soft for several years now, so stations 
hjve the added problem that the weak demand is not generating the 
revenues necessary to purchase a lot of new, different programming. 
But the market is working. At this year's INIV and NATPE conventions, 
I was impressed with the quality of the kids shows now being offered 
to stations. For example, starting in the Kali of 1990, there will 
be a new 2-hour block of Disney animated shows called "The Disney 
Afternoon", which I expect will bo extremely pcpular with both kids 
and their parents, other syndicators were alsc offering programming 
which I think will be successful in winning back the kids' audience. 

And although there has been a decline in the children population 
with the "baby boomers" peaking at almost 54 million in 1970 and 
declining to less than 48 million in 1980, a recent study shows 
that in 1995 the childrens" market is projected to once again peak 
to more than 53 million. Not only is this an opportunity for Independent 
television operators, but with this opportunity gees responsibility 
and a commitment to offer programming that is in-tune with today's 
world and to direct our stations to respond to today's problems. 

Let me now turn to the legislation before this subcommittee. 
As I understand it, it is virtually identical to H.R. 3966 in the 
100th Congress. Basically, the legislation re-iterates that a licensee 
has an obligation to serve the educational and informational needs 
of the children in its overall programming; the bill would also 
restrict the number of commercial minutes in children's programming 
to 12 minutes weekdays and 10** minutes on weekends. 

In regard to the first component ~ serving the educational 
and informational needs of children it is my belief that this 
obligation already exists, although not sl. ted as succinctly, in 
the Communications Act. And broadcasters arc supplying informational 
and educational programming, to children as well as adults, but 
most are doing it in an entertaining manner which will entice viewers 
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to continue watching the program. As such, we can hardly qu?.rrel 
with a restatement of that obligation in this bill. 

In so far as the commercial time limitations are concer-ed, 
INTV believes the proposed levels are acceptable. It is interesting 
to note that the levels in the bill are nearly identical to those 
in the old NAB Code. That Code was, of course, struck down in 1982 
as being a violation of the antitrust laws. Broadcasters hit acted 
responsibly to gu«rd against rver-commercial ization in chil:ren's 
programming. However, the Justice Department apparently denied 
that :he NAB Code was a major antitrust conspiracy. As a s -It, 
we fc-nd ourselves literally damned if we did and damned if •= clidn t. 
Likewise, when the FCC voted :n 1984 to remove a number of es 
and g-idelines governing television stations, it was not cl-ir whether 
they intended to repeal the renewal-form questions on children's 
commercial practices as well. The broadcasters had not naVzi the 
Commission to repeal those questions, and we had to formall- petition 
the FCC for a clarification. I mention these facts in the -vent 
there are newer Members of this subcommittee who somehow believe 
that the broadcasters were responsible for the elimination :f the 
NAB Code or the FCC's guidelines on the subject. Not only :id we 
not eliminate any such guidelines, but many broadcasters individually 
stayed with the parameters of the NAB code and the FCC guidelines 
because the established guidelines made common sense. It scared 
to offer that fine line which provided for the non-ovetcomircriialization 
of childrens' programming. 

Prior to the introduction of H.R. 3966 last year, the INTV 
Board of Directors had discussed Congressional concern over children's 
advertising practices. At thet time, the Board expressed its belief 
that industry self-regulation ^s preferable to government interdiction. 
Consequently, INTV endorsed Mr. Tauke's bill which would privide 
broadcasters with the antitrust protections needed to allow self-rcgulati 
Were it not for the Justice Department and the federal cour:s, the 
very successful time limitations voluntarily adopted by the broadcasters 
would still be in effect and this would be a non-issue. 

Nonetheless, responding to the concerns of this pubcon.r.i : tee , 
which lacks the jurisdiction to grant antitrust exemptions, IMV 
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agreed to support H.R. 3966 last year, and is willing to do so again 
in the 101st Congress. Our support is based on the very limited 
nature of this legislation and the fact that it re-imposes standards 
the broadcasters themselves had first created. 

I would like to make one final point, however. This legislation 
applies only to television broadcasters. It has no impact whatsoever 
on the cable industry, cren though that median now serves over half 
of all television households in the United States. I raise this 
not in an attempt to apply these same rules to cable program services, 
but to nou the unique public interest res:. ; -sibi 1 i ties the Congress 
is asking -.he broadcasters but not cahle to assume. While 
we arc mor- than willing to accept these sp-ial responsibilities, 
I hope it ;s not lost on this subcommittee : -.at the public inLerest 
objectives these obligations are designed - accomplish will not 
come about if local television stations are refused cairiage by 
cable systems or find their channel posit icr.i being shifted in favor 
of program services in which the cable opera;or has a vested interest. 
Broadcasters can best serve their community ;nly if the community 
can view their local stations over their cable service, and where 
Independent operators are concerned, we car. enly serve our viewers, 
including children, if we are designated a crannel position on i a r 
with other local stations. We just want ar. even chance to be aule 
to serve our communities, as we are licensed to do, as well as stay 
in business, which is becoming more challenging. 

In short, this is not a one-way street. I would very much 
hope that in the very near future this subcommittee will turn its 
attention to adopting new must-carry rules, restrictions on arbitrary 
channel re-pos i tioning , and regulations intended to reduce or eliminate 
the growing vertical and horizontal concentration in the cable industry. 

lhank you for your attention, and I will be pleased to answer 
any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Markey. Dr. Anderson. 

STATEMENT OP DANIEL R ANDERSON 

Mr. Anderson. Conservatively estimated, the average American 
school-age child spends 3 hours a day with television. About an 
hour of that time is actually spent in activities other than looking 
at the screen, so 2 hours a day is spent paying attention to TV. 
This constitutes approximately 14 percent of a child's waking life, 
or about one full waking day per week. In any given year then, the 
typical school child spends about two-thirds as much time looking 
at TV as he or she spends in a school building. 

Contrary to opinions held by many, when children look at TV 
they are surprisingly mentally active. They attempt to comprehend 
what tb are viewing, even at very young ages. When viewing to- 
gether, children talk about the TV program, try to guess how it 
will turn out, ask each other the meanings of words they do not 
know, attempt to judge the reality of portrayals, and so on. 

One of the most common reasons children given for watching tel- 
evision is that they feel they learn things. Research has shown 
that, indeed, they do learn things from TV. We now know that 
time spent with television is not necessarily time wasted. Children 
are not the mindless, passive creatures mesmerized by TV as so 
often portrayed. Rather, television, whether we like it or not, is 
teaching America's children. The fundamental question now is: 
what do we want television to teach? 

Well produced educational television educates. At its best, televi- 
sion is a wonderful window to the world, showing places, peoples, 
and events that a child could never experience without television. 
Television can make very tiny things visible, such as the cells of 
the body; it can slow down events that are too fast to perceive, such 
as the movements of a hummingbird's wings; and, with animation, 
television can concretely demonstrate even abstract mathematical 
concepts, such as the Pythagorean theorem. 

Entertainment television also educates, but here the danger is 
that the education is not usually intended. Children think that 
they learn about society from television, its styles, values, and ex- 
pectations of social behavior. At its worst, television teaches chil- 
dren to be violent, drink alcohol, and devalue schooling. Children 
can and do learn those lessons, too. 

It is clear to me, however, that television can entertain and also 
educate in many positive ways. The limits of commercial program- 
ming that can entertain but also benefit children have not yet been 
f ound or even explored. 

At the present time, however, there is little burden on commer- 
cial broadcasters to justify the programming they offer to Ameri- 
can children. Children can be treated simply as an audience to be 
sold to advertisers; programming is nothing more than a means of 
reaching that audience. But television can be so much more, a 
medium of real educational and racial value while, at the same 
time, serving as a viable commercial product. 

This subcommittee is considering legislation which provides a 
step in the direction of making television that medium of value. 
Providing an upper limit on advertising and a lower limit on edu- 
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cational and informative programming would at last put some re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the broadcasters. The legislation 
should cost the taxpayer nothing and will cost the broadcaster rela- 
tively little. The result, however, in terms of improved program- 
ming could be of true benefit to American children. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson follows:] 

Statement op Daniel R. Anderson 
Conservatively estimated, the average American school-age child spends about 3 
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paying attention to television as to formal studies. ume 
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haimtul, it is just time for the children to relax. Others believe that television mes- 
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to opinions held by many, when children look at TV, they are surprisingly mentally 
active They tend to look at TV programs which they think are comprehensible, and 
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ess^ curious about the world, andthe world presented by television is no excep- 
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down events that are too fast to perceive, such as the movements of a humming- 
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children have not yet been found or even explored. 

At the preset time there is little burden on commercial broadcasters to justify 
the programming they offer to American children. Children can be treated simply 
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as an audience to be sold to advertisers; programming is nothing more than a 
means of obtaining that audience. But television can b so much more, a medium of 
real educational and social value, enhancing rather man wasting childhood's pre- 
cious time, it seems a small thing to ask that some part of that 14 hours per week 
spent looking at TV be an experience designed to educate and inform as well as en- 
tertain. 

This subcommittee is considering legislation which provides a step in the direction 
of making television viewing an experience of value to children. Providing an upper 
limit on advertising and a lower limit on educational and informative programming 
would at last put some responsibility on the shoulders of the broadcasters. If that 
responsibility had to be shouldered equally in their highly competitive business, I 
believe most broadcasters would welcome it. The result, in terms of improved pro- 
gramming, could be of true benefit to American children. 

Mr. Swift [presiding]. Ihank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Glenn Wright, who is executive vice 
president and general manager of KIRO Television in Seattle, 
Washington, and you are here, Glenn, today representing the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OP GLENN WRIGHT 
Mr. Wright. Thank you. 

I am not only representing the National Association of Broad- 
casters as a board member but also as chairman of the Children's 
Television Committee for the NAB. I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss the children's television issues. 

For more than a decade, the Congress has considered legislative 
proposals concerning children's television. Firstly, all these bills 
concern two basic subjects: advertising in and adjacent to children's 
programs, and a quantitative requirement for children's program- 
ming that all commercial broadcasters will be required to provide. 
NAB opposes these legislative initiatives. 

In the It 0th Congress, a bill was fashioned which NAB chose not 
to oppose. We made that decision after long hours of negotiation 
and careful consideration by NAB members and members of the 
subcommittee. It was not a conclusion which was reached in a 
matter of minutes or hours. Regrettably, the bill was met with a 
pocket veto, and the debate must now start anew. 

Accordingly, let me review for the subcommittee the realities of 
the video marketplace which I am sure you will want to take into 
account as you carefully and thoughtfully discuss pending legisla- 
tive proposals. 

The children's television marketplace is in a constant state of 
flux. The popularity of a program today does not guarantee that 
same program will be popular tomorrow. Yet, despite higher costs 
of production and increased competition, television broadcasters 
have provided quality programming to the child audience and will 
continue to do so. 

The growth of commercial and public broadcast outlets, cable tel- 
evision, and VCR's has provided children and their parents with a 
large variety of programming options. Broadcasters provide locally 
produced programming, network programs, and syndicated pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the child audience. We find it unfortu- 
nate that in the pursuit of higher quality children's programming 
Congress has always focused only on one component of the market- 
place, commercial television broadcasting, and avoided regulating 
our competitors. 
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Broadcasters are always deeply concerned about legislation 
which attempts to regulate advertising. We trust members of the 
subcommittee will recognize the link between advertising revenue 
and programming decisions. 

In the data that I have submitted along with my prepared state- 
ment, there is ample evidence that the general concern about over- 
commercialization is not the cor imon practice in the broadcast in- 
dustry. Furthermore, for several years there has been a great deal 
ol discussion about so-called program-length commercials. Based 
upon the latest ranking of children's programming, it appears 
abundantly clear that these programs have not been very popular 
in the marketplace. In short, the child audience has made distinc- 
tions between program content and commercial content and, on its 
own, has not favored these programs. 

Mr. Chairman, please allow us to stress that the NAB is willing 
to continue to work with the members of the subcommittee in fash- 
ioning legislation. There are many interesting legislative options 
tor all ol us to consider and discuss, including one cosponsored bv 
Representative Al Swift from my home State of Washington. 

1 am confident that members of this subcommittee will also wish 
to discuss these different legislative options and the realities of the 
video marketplace which I have just described with their local 
broadcasters to obtain their views. Then we can all reason together 
to lind the best approach. 

Thank you for your time, and I do welcome your questions. 

[Testimony resumes on p. 145.] 

[The prepared statement and attachments of Mr. Wright follow:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman. My name is Glenn Wright, 
Executive Vice President and General Manager of KIR0-TV in Seattle, 
Washington. I am here today representing the National Association 
of Broadcasters (NAB) 1 . X serve on NAB's Television Board and 
chair its Children 1 s Television Committee. NAB appreciates the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss children's 
television issues. 

Legislative proposals concerning children's television have 
been introduced in every Congress for over 10 years. While the 
specific content of these proposals has differed, virtually all of 
these bills were concerned with two basic subjects: first, 
advertising in and adjacent to children's programming, either in 
terms of the number of advertising minutes or certain advertising 
practices; and second, a minimum hourly requirement for children's 
educational and informational programming that all commercial 
broadcasters were required to provide. NAB strenuously opposed 
these Is. 



The National Association of broadcasters is a non-profit 
trade association representing over 5,100 radio and 970 television 
stations, including all the major networks. 
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In the 100th Congress , this pattern appeared to be repeating 
itself. 2 When Wally Jorgenson, NAB Joint Board Chairman, appeared 
before this subcommittee approximately one year ago, he reiterated 
broadcaster opposition to these bills. However, through a great 
deal of hard work on the part of members of the subcommittee, staff 
and broadcast representatives, a bill was fashioned that passed, 
both Houses of Congress which broadcasters agreed not to oppose. 
It is fair to say that many broadcasters were disappointed by the 
Presidents pocket veto. 

Children's television legislation has been a time-consuming 
issue for the broadcast industry. NAB hoped that we had finally 
been able to put this issue behind us. We looked forward to the 
opportunity to work cooperatively with all members of the 
Subcommittee in fashioning solutions to other important problems 
that face broadcasters. 

We have appeared in the House and the Senate to stress the 
work done in local communities to provide worthwhile programming 
and to urge Congress not to focus on one segment of the video 
marketplace at a time when consumers have an exploding choice or 
programming available to them. Children are hatching less 
broadcast television at a time when costs of production are 
skyrocketing. We have tried to impress upon Congress the fact that 

H.R. 3966, by Representative Bryant of Texas and H.R. 3288, 
by Representative Bruce of Illinois. 
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the children's programming market is exceptionally volatile — 
programming that was popular last year may not reach the same 
levels this year. However, prior to the adoption of the Rinaldo- 
Markey substitute to the original text in H.R. 3966, legislation 
failed to reflect the realities of the video marketplace. 

NAB sincerely hopes we now have reached a level of mutual 
trust and agreement • To that end , we are ready to discuss 
children's televisipn proposals and' to work with you in fashioning 
appropriate legislation ♦ Our joint efforts in the 100th Congress 
should serve as the foundation for working together in the 101st 
Congress. 

Several new legislative proposals may prove worthy of 
examination by the Congress. For instance, Representatives Tauke 
and Swift have introduced H. R. 823, which provides a limited anti- 
trust .immunity to allow broadcasters to develop standards for 
advertising and programming, including children's programming and 
advertising. NAB is currently examining unresolved questions about 
this bill. However, this approach may warrant further 

consideration by the Subcommittee. We are also aware of proposals 
on children's television being developed in the Senate, such as 
the establishment of an endowment to create a supply of children's 
programming that commercial broadcasters can use. The NAB takes 
no position on this proposal, at this time. 
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I would like to raise several important issues that need to 
be fully examined prior to the consideration of children's 
television legislation. 

The Video Market-m*^ 

The 1974 Policy Statement on children's television 
released by the FCC recognized that broadcasters have the ability 
to provide creative educational and informational programming for 
children 3 . Broadcasters have remain 3d committed to developing 
programs that will serve child audiences. I see no sign that this 
commitment is wavering. However, I again want to remind you that 
the world of video programming today is far different from that in 
1974. I have attached to my testimony a report on the "Children's 
Video Marketplace" written by Dr. Richard Ducey of the Research 
and Planning D-partment of NAB. 

As this report shows, one reflection of the changes in the 
video marketplace is that while overall viewing among other groups 
is up, children are watching less television than they used to. 
Children watch television, especially after school, but other 
programming outlets, such as cable and VCR's, compete with 
broadcasting for children's time and attention. 



v n n n* h \i d ^ en ' 3 Television Report and Policy Statement, 50 
r • C. C. 2u , 1974 • 
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The change in children's viewing habita is a function of the 
growth of the. broadcast industry and its competitors. In January 
1975, there were 953 stations on the air? at the end oi; 1987, there 
were '1,342 stations on the air. This 40 percent growth was most 



percent of all television households receive nine or more stations, 
whereas in 1974 only 31 percent received nine or more signals. 
Only three percent of todays television households receive less 
than five stations.. 

Cable television also has experienced dramatic growth since 
the issuance of the 1974 Policy statement. Today, approximately 
80 percent of all television households can receive cable service 
("homes passed"). Over 50 percent of television households 
currently do subscribe to cable. 

Perhaps the most explosive growth in the video marketplace 
has been in the penetration of video cassette recorders (VCRs) . 
Where there was zero percent penetration in 1974, today over 62 
percent of television households have videocassette recorders. 
VCRs are even more prevalent in households with children. VCRs 
enable parents to rent, buy or record programming for their 
children. Many parents record programs from broadcast stations or 
cable services to provide their children with a "library" of 
programming. In addition to taping, rentals and purchases of 
prerecorded video cassettes continue to grow. By 1990, it is 



pronounced among independent commercial stations. 



Today, 71 
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astimated 52 t 2 million video cassettes of children's programming 
will be shipped to retail outlets. This represents 21 percent of 
all prerecorded cassettes in 1990 and is worth approximately $472 
million. 

What this discussion makes clear is that the children's 
television market is fully competitive, providing both children and 
parents with^ an abundance of choice. The problems faced by 
broadcasters in this market are significant. There is a smaller 
audience for each children 1 s program broadcast over-the-air. Costs 
for the production of these shows are rising rapidly. In 1983, the 
average cost of a network children's program was $80,000 per 
episode. By 1986, that cost had risen to $220,000, an increase of 
175 percent in three years. This increase is especially burdensome 
because broadcasters recapture costs of operation solely through 
the sale of advertising time. The broadcaster is confronted with 
the problem of a declining audience share, and therefore, lower 
advertising revenue potential, ynt higher costs for programming. 
The recent INTV study confirms this problem, showing that 39 
percent of the stations surveyed reported a reduction in the amount 
of children's programming to be aired in the future. 4 



"Programming: Betting the Whole Bundle," INTV, 
Washington, D.c, 1987. 
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To demonstrate the work done in local communities by 
broadcasters in children's television, I have attached a copy of 
NAB's "Television Idea Book." While not meant to be the complete 
picture of work done by commercial broadcasters, it will provide 
the Subcommittee with an idea of the effort that goes into 
children's programming. This booklet contains listings of locally- 
produced programming, networ). programming and additional 
programming available nationally. 

The compilation reflects a wide variety of programming 
formats, including the use of games and contests, news features, 
group science experiments, story telling and reading. In addition 
to locally developed shows , network programming also is part of the 
children's programming mix, including CBS's "Storybreak, " NBC's 
prime time showing of the children's classics "Swiss Family 
Robinson" and "Peter Pan," and ABC's "Weekend Specials," video 
versions of popular children's books. All three of the 

commercial networks provide programming that educates and informs 
children* 

I also have attached a pamphlet describing NAB 1 s Family 
Viewing Month, which wa 3 held in January 1939. The pamphlet 
demonstrates how stations can work with parents in guiding children 
to watch television more selectively. It gives hints to make 
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children more perceptive and discriminating viewers. Reaction to 
this initial effort is being studied carefully, and we plan to 
broaden its scope next year. Contacts have been made with the 
Governors' Wives Association which has expressed an interest in 
being a sponsor. 

NAB's Children's Television Committee, which I chair, also 
encourages and honors local broadcasters for their work in 
children's programming. I have attached a copy of our pamphlet on 
NAB's Service to children Television Awards. 

However, I think it is important that we avoid the temptation 
to "pigeonhole" programming. There is little question that as part 
of our public interest responsibility, broadcasters do provide 
programming that is targeted to and written for children. yet 
there is more than just "children's programming." Many programs 
viewed on commercial and public stations today, while not 
"children's" per se, nevertheless are worthwhile for children to 
view. This is programming intended for both children and parents. 
For example, NBC provides "Alf," ABC has "Wonder Years" and CBS 
shows "Beauty and the Beast." These shows give the child an 
appreciation for traditional family values and the worth of the 
individual, and examine many of the problems that confront children 
and families, one of the most popular shows on television today 
is "The Cosby show," which imparts to children and parents these 
very themes. 
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Furthermore, for years commercial broadcasters have 
participated in and deyeloped public service campaigns designed to 
reach children. Campaigns on alcohol and drug abuse, the dangers 
of smoking, the value of staying in school, and safety at home and 
in the community are targeted to children of varying at*es. Often 
these campaigns are multi-faceted — public service announcements 
(PSAs) and locally produced programming are combined with other 
community-sponsored activities that are run during the weekend or 
in the schools- This reflects one of the basic values of our 
system of broadcasting — broadcasters working with others in their 
communities to provide programming that local residents will value. 
As we have stated before this Subcommittee and many other forums, 
the broadcaster's obligation to serve his local community also 
makes good business sense. 

Advrtiaina on Children's Programming 

Broadcasters are supported solely by the sale of advertising 
time. Therefore, limitations on the lawful advertising of legal 
products historically have been opposed by the NAB. At a minimum, 
those who support such limitations should be obligated to show 
where a significant harm exists. To date, that has not happened 
in the discussion of advertising on children 1 s television 
programming. 
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The basic fact is that the advertising of products or services 
over-the-air is not harmful. Further, current complaints 

concerning advertising in and around children's programming do not 
appear to show any harm to the viewers of the program. Absent a 
showing of harm, or put another way, a significant governmental 
interest , it is unlikely that restrictions on the advertising of 
lawful products would withstand court challenge. 

Advertising in children's programming was an' issue the FCC 
addressed in its 1974 Policy statement. At that time, the FCC 
recommended that commercial time be limited to 9.5 minutes per hour 
on weekends and 12 minutes per hour on weekdays. The FCC enforced 
these guidelines during the license renewal process, in which the 
renewal form included a question of the licensee of whether that 
licensee had at any time exceeded these guidelines by a certain 
amount. In the 1984 Television Deregulation Report and Order of 
the FCC, t..ese guidelines were eliminated. The current FCC, on 
remand from the U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C. Circuit, is again 
reviewing this issue. 5 

As part of the FCC's review of advertising on children's 
programming, NAB has submitted extensive comments on the current 
state of the market in both programming and advertising. 
Attached is our recent survey on commercialization* I urge the 

8 . Action for Children's Television v. FCC, 821 F. 2d 741 
(D.C. Cir. 1987) 
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members of the Subcommittee to review it. We believe it is the 
roost . complete survey to date on the issue of commercialization in 
children's programs. 

By way of summary, NAB 1 s survey reveals that the average 
children ■ s program contained si ightly more than 8 • 5 minutes of 
commercial time on a per hour basis. Total non-program material 
time was just over 13 minutes per hour. Finally, over two-thirds 
of all programs have fewer than 10 minutes of commercials per hour 
and nearly nine out of 10 programs have fewer than 12 minutes of 
commercials on a per hour basis. 

These data lead to the conclusion that the marketplace 
effectively acts to regulate against the possibility of over- 
commercialization of children's programming. There does not appear 
to be a "deluge" of commercials raining down upon the viewers of 
children 1 8 programming. 

Congress has also been interested in the issue of "program 
length commercials. 11 For the most part, this concerns programming 
purchased from syndicators and not that provided by the three major 
networks* Over the past several years many have recognized that 
some characters in children's programming also are available in toy 
stores. It is not clear in all cases which came first, the show 
or the playthings. Nevertheless, concern has been expressed that 
this linkage creates over-commercialization of. children ' s 
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programming, in fact, critics claim that some shows are aired only 
as part of a promotional campaign to push sales for the toys and 
other items associated with the show's characters. 

We recognize, as I hope many of you do, that what constitutes 
a "program length commercial" is difficult to define in regulation 
or legislation, Cluarly, overbroad definitions would capture more 
than is desirable. However f it once again appears that the 
marketplace is acting on its own to regulate. As i stated at the 
outset of my testimony, the success or failure of children's 
programming is determined by the audience. The recently-released 
Nielsen Cassandra DMA Coverage Area Ranking Report for November 
1988, revealed that children ages 2-11 are drawn to programming 
that is family-oriented or of the standard cartoon type. Clearly, 
many of the more popular programs also have marketing licenses as 
well, however, none of tne 10 most popular hows are closely 
associated with a line of action figures 6 . You may be interested 
to know that two of the ^ore criticized shows were much lower in 
the rankings? "G,I, Joe" was ranked 30th and "Transformers 11 i s no* 
ranked 34th, 



The top ten children's shows are: "Duck Tales," "Fun 
House," "Alvin and the Chipmunks," "Faerie Tale Theatre," "Dennis 
the Menace," "The Real Ghostbusters, " "Funtastic World of Hanna- 
Barbara," "The Jetsons," "Woody Woodpecker," "Bugs Bunny," 
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The children's television marketplace is constantly changing. 
Program popularity does not last as long as in other programming 
areas. Despite higher costs of production and increased 
competition, television broadcasters have provided quality 
programming to the child audience and will continue to do so. The 
growth of broadcast outlets, cable television and VCRs has provided 
children and their parents with a wide variety of programming 
options . Broadcasters provide locally produced programming, 
network programs and purchase syndicated programs to meet the needs 
of the child audience. In advertising, there is a need to 
recognize the financial reality that all broadcasters face between 
advertising revenue and programming decisions. It does not appear 
that no called "program length commercials" have met vith success 
in the marketplace and the most popular children's shows are not 
"program length commercials." In addition, the general concern of 
over-commercialization does not appear to be a common practice in 
the broadcast industry. 

Conclusion 

As I discussed earlier, the NAB stands ready to work with the 
members of the Subcommittee in developing legislation which 
furthers your interest in improving the quality of programming 
provided to children and reflects as well the changing marketplace ♦ 
Thank you for your attention and I welcome your questions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The broadcasters of this country recognize the special obligation thee ha\ c to scr\ e 
the children in their local communities. Television has a capacity to entertain and to 
educate w hich exceeds the expectation of even the most seasoned broadcaster; we 
are all continually made aware of new examples of the extraordinary power of the medium. 

The Children's Television Committee of the National Association of Broadcasters is 
devoted to encouraging broadcasters to present the very best programming possible to 
the young people in the audience. The purpose of this publication, by inspiring through 
example, is to disseminate useful resources which can make the production of teles ision 
programs and service campaigns for children more accessible to the local station pro- 
ducer and program director. 

The first section of the Idea Book is a compendium of examples of significant children's 
programming produced by the commercial networks, syndicated sources, and many local 
television stations. We have included the individual contacts at those stations for readers 
who may want to learn more details on program concept and production. 

We next turn to a selective bibliography and a listing of Children's Television Awards. 
We believe that interesting and useful children's programs should be recognized bv the 
industry. We call attention particularly to the NAB Service To Children Television Aw ards 
which are sponsored by this Committee. 

Also, we provide a summary of KIDS NET — a centralized database devoted to children's 
programming. It's a useful resource for both the programmer and teacher. 

Finally, we recognize those broadcasters dedicated to children's issues who make up the 
NAB Children's Television Committee and NAB staff involved iu this project. Com- 
mittee members include; Ray Alexander, General Manager of KRGV-TV; Joanne 
Brokaw-Livesey , Director Educational & Com munity Services, CBS Broadcast Group: 
Ron Handberg, Vice President and General Manager, WCCO-TV; John Mucha, General 
Manager, WBNG-TV; Robert Munoz, President and General Manager KC1KTV; Jane 
Paley, Director Community Relations, Capital Cities/ABC. Inc.; Gary N. Schmeddin»j. 
General Manager WSAZ-TV, P.osaiyn Schram, Director of Community Relations, NBC; 
Ron Townsend, President and General Manager, WUSA-TV. NAB staff members in- 
cIMe: Dick Hollands. Senior Vice President, Television Department and Committee 
Liaison: April Lee Blis;*tt, 1 elevision Coordinator; Jeanne Cadwallader, Manager Special 
Projects. 

We hope you will help us to expand the scope and the information contained in this book 
for purposes of subsequent editions. Please contact the NAB Television Department with 
any suggestions or additions which ycu feel would be useful, Above all. please join w ith 
the NAB Children's Television Committee in w rking toward video programming lor 
youth w hich is ever more enlightening, attractive ind inspiring. 




Glenn C. Wright, 
Chairman 

NAB Children's Television Committee 
January 1938 



Edward 0. Fritts 
President. CEO, 

National Association of Broadcasters 
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IDEA BANK 



T 



he following are examples of quality children's television programs and/or conv 
munity outreach projects which serve to enrich and enhance children's lives, Many 



stimulate children s natural creativity and imagination; others of f er pro-social or 
cultural messages; still others serve to educate and enlighten. 

ll mSS £!!!L^^^ campui « n idcas jn lhc ■»« edition of 

2 ,k f"2*S T ? C ! i,drcn 5 !dta Book complete and send js the form included 
at the end of this book. 



NETWORKS 

The networks have for years provided schools with teaching guides and viewer guides 
detailing television programming of special social, cultural and educational significance 
me teacher guides are used in local schools in conjunction with the airing of special pro- 
grams. Educators are encouraged to use the guides to help stimulate discussion about 
sensitive issues raised in the programs and to help young viewers understand overt and 
underlying messages of television programs. 

" I 0 * 1 * Ws,0f y of providing quality children's programming includes such 
shows as ' AB?i W*ke* Specif 

junction with the Library of Congress) which features a cat named "O.G. Readmore"' 

USui S* m Ji AJ ? Cs UAftcrsch001 Sped*." now in its 16th season, promote pr* 
social and cultural values. 

ABCs fan seoon introduced two new children's programs. "Little Clowns of Happy, 
town is a dramatic comedy cartoon which emphasizes the basic message of maintain- 
JXiWf 1 !?^ I? 1 " 1 *' ^ Mk clowns Hnd the silver Uning in every 

d ^ Md ^^w^ concerns as fear of the dark, learning to rideabicy- 
cte, etc. Animal Crack-Ups" is a new educational game show which features extraor- 
dinary animal footage and poses questions to the audience about the animal and its 
s^format about lhe anAmal Wn *dom through a fascinating and whim- 

Contact; Squire D. RushneU 2I2-8S7469I 

CBS - CBS* award-winning "Schoolbreak" series zeros in on issues of concern to 
today s young people such as eating disorders, family relationships, school pressures, ore- 
i!^' !^ 0f ?*reik, M a CBS Saturday morning show, presents popular children's 
books in bvely animation to encourage children to read. This series closes each show with 
a Read More About It" segment whkh recommends similar or related books to read 
after stimulating interest with each featured animated story. 

Contact: Judy Price 213452-2302 

NBC — Using drama, fantasy, comedy, and adventure, NBC's Family Programs focus 
on sooahssues affrrtlng today's youth. These productions, often feature popular celebrities 
Mien as Don Johnson and Harry Belafonte. The stories focus on anti-drug abuse, world 
hunger, missing children, Martin Luther King, Jr., and other provocative subjects. 
Mainstreet, NBC s monthly magazine-formal show for young people, deals with issues 
such as alcohol abuse, teenage pregnancy, etc. in a Bicentennial special, Mainstrtet focused 
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on Constitutional rights, The hour was highlighted by former Chicl' Justice Warren Burwr 
who answered questions posed by the Mainstreet Kids about the importance of the Con. 
stitution to modern society. 

Contact: Phyllis Tucker Vinson 818-840-3012 



SYNDICATED PACKAGES 

FOR KIDS 1 SAKE 

This corporate project created by Group W, enables local stations to develop a broad 
range of projects, programs, special events, PSAs, features, and community activities 
which focus attention on issues affecting the quality of life for children. 

The For Kids 1 Sake package provides programming support by including ad slicks, col- 
lateral mechaiuuis, on-air promos, and press kits, These accompany every For Kids' Sake 
special selected by the participating station. 

What is most important, however, about the For Kids' Sake campaign is the number 
of locally.produced programs and special activities that are spawned from the syndicated 
package. Stations across the nation have used the packa** as a springboard to launch 
community outreach projrcu geared to the needs of their local children. 

CLASTER TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS 

"Romper Room And Friends" combines local community children with pre-produced 
segments on animals, health, safety, national landmarks, faming, fishing, industries and 
much more. Original music and puppet segments add to the atmosphere of fun learn- 
ing, and community involvement. 

"C.O.P.S." represents an entirely new concept with local community involvement in a 
syndicated children's series. Using the theme of a 'team of C.O.P.S devoted to safety 
and law enforcement from the syndicated program, local police officers will be included 
in the show to teach youngsters about safety and obeying the law. 

Contact: Sally C Bell, 301-561-5500 



CONTRIBUTING TELEVISION STATIONS 
Arizona 

KPHO, Phoenix, *io 
OMonk 

KHJ, Los Angela, u 
KCB>, Salinas, m 
KROW, San Francisco, m 

Dbtiteof Columbia 
WRC, M 

Florida 

VVCJB, Gainesville, »*3 
WTLV, Jacksonville, »io 
Ctorgfta 

VVTBS, Atlanta, m 
WAOT, Augusta, fj 



Kwai 

KGMB, Honolulu, »I3 

lot* " 
WOI, Ames, M 
Ilhioii 

WLS, Chicago, M 
WFHL, Decatur, *7 
W1CS, Springfield, *u 

Indiana 

WTWO, Terre Haute, pcU 
Kansas 

tCSAS, Wichita, m 
Kentucky 

WPSD, Paduca, mA\5 



LouMana 

WfiRZ, Baton Rouge, m 

Massachusetts 

WBZ, Boston, M 
WLVl, Cambridge, m 
WHSH, Framingham, p.7 

Mkhfcan 

WXMl. Grand Rapids, p.u 
Montana 

KULR, Billings, Hi 
KPAX, Missoula, p.ts 

Minnesota 

KSTP, Minneapolis, *s 
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Missouri 

KSHB, Kansas City, »» 
KYTV, Springfield, »it 
KMOV, St, Louis, *s 

Nebraska 

KOLN/KGIN, Lincoln, pJ 
KMTV, Omaha, *7 

New Mexico 

KOB, Albuquerque, »um 
KGOM, Albuquerque, *j 

New York 

WNYT, Albany, *n 
WBNG, Binghamton, p^i2 
WGRZ, Buffalo, MS 
WNBC, Nrw York, n: 
WNYW, New York, m 
WHEC, Rochester, pj 
WSTM, Syracuse, *u 
WWW, Wertown, 



North Carolna 

WLOS, Asheville, »9 
WSOC, Charlotte, m 
WCTi, New Bern, *7 
WRAL, Raleigh, p*7.9 

OWo 

WUAB, Cleveland, & 
WHIO, Dayton, pJ 

Oklahoma 

KOCO, Oklahoma City, »9 
Oregon 

KATU, Portland, p»i2j4 
KPTV, Portland, pj§ 

PenmytvanU 

WTAJ, Altoona, 9,10 
WJAC, Johnwown, mi 
WCAU, Philadelphia, M 
WPVI, Philadelphia, »ia 



South Caroina 

WIS, Columbia, *io 
WSPA, Spartanburg, *n 
Tennessee 

WTVC, Chattanooga, *j 
WMC, Memphis, Ml 
Texas 

KPRC, Houston, M 
KRIV, Houston. p»s.M 
KXAS, Fort Worth, Ml 
Utah 

KSL,Salt Lake City, »u 
Virginia 

WXEX, Richmond, pnJ,u 
Washington 
KCTS, Seattle, m 
KOMO, Seattle, »aiz,ii 
West Virginia 
WSAZ, Huntington, m 



OJRRENT EVENTS AND NEWS 

KGGM'TV, Albuquetque, NM: "Wrap Around," uses a "Face the Nation" format 
with three or four young people who question an aduh on a current topic. The program, 
which is occasionally taped on location, uses a young person as panel moderator and is in- 
tended to give kids a chance to meet adults in various professions and to learn about their 
concerns and opinions. 

Contact; Shirley RoybaJ 505-243-22*5 

WTVC, Chattanooga, TN; "Kkhnews" hosted by area youth, presents interest! ig, In- 
formative, and sometimes emertaininf news programming for young people (ages £-14). 
These one-minute newt segments air 0^ dirw dairy, Monday Uirou^ 
children otvair teftevUon experience. Tlw news stories ait written ^ 
topics arc wtorai^ They include c^^ 
peru^ui area schc^ survival hmtt for 

cost of a school dance), and abo special recognition of outstanding local young people. 

inadd*iontorc*dilr*the "Kidsnews" hat a rather unique value in the Chat- 

tanooga area. Because of the dual sched system whkh exists time, a* w^ 

high number of private «h()c^ youitg people in tlie aiw have 

or frkrtdship with kids except thc^ whom they see regularly. "Kidsriews" rjriiigs together 

young peopte from many different backgrounds and schools, an experience which breaks 

down many artificial barriers and misconceptions. 

Contact: Mania Wing, 615-756-5500 

WCAUTV, Philadelphia, PA: Hosted by four children reporter, 4 >Kidside" is a special 
upbeat series which presents kids 1 points of view wissutt ami vton« of interest to kkb 
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young teens. Topics explored during the past year included: kids from Philadelphia's ami- 
graffiti network who paint murals on city buildings to cover up graffiti; a profile of a 
young drug addict; Space Camp in HuntsviUe, Alabama: the Pennsylvania Ballet; Inner 
Quest, Inc., an outdoor education organization encouraging self-awareness through in- 
volvement in survival weekends; and more. After only its first year, there have been re* 
quests for more "Kidside" programs. The station plans to at least double its production 
of "Kidside" for 1988. 

Contact: Dan Sitarski, 215*668-5758 

WBZ-TV, Boston, MA: "Rap- Around" is a forum for the discussion of issues, ideas, 
and trends of interest to young people. Students from urban and suburban schools make 
murals in advance of each show to highlight the \$$uts to be discussed. Actors do vig- 
nettes on pre-arranged topks, and a host leads the studio-based discussion. The program 
airs each Saturday at noon. 

Contact: Barry Schulman, 617-787-7087 

WBRZ-TV, Baton Rouge, LA: "Let's Talk" a tocau>produced haif.hour show airs 
once a month and is tied into the For Kids' Sake campaign. Tfw host interviews local 
community specialists, volunteers, and a live studio audience of about 20 kids on a specific 
topic of importance to the community. Topks covered have included Teenage Pregnan- 
cy, Learning to Read and Staying in School, Drug Abuse, Volunteer Programs for Youth, 
and Choosing a Day Care Center, A committee of community leaden serves as an ad- 
visory council for the overall project. 

Contact: Barbara Bree Shaab 504-387*2222 

WTBS-TV, Atlanta, GA: "Kids' Beat," which airs Monday through Friday, informs 
children of current events and happenings around the world. A "live" anchor who is 
8 - 12 yean old uses CNN and other material to present a daily kids' nev<s update. All 
the storks covered are kid-oriented. 

Contact: Marilyn Ringo, 404427-1717 

KPRCTV, Houston, TX: "The Kid Show" is a locally-produced news, information, 
and educational program aired twice weekly. Six regular Anchorkids introduce stories, 
make announcements, and give commeiuarks on current topics. Also, kid reporters go 
on location to cover stories of interest to other kids. Many "how to" segments introduce 
kids to kite making, cooking, fixing bike*, going on location to make a report, etc. The 
main pubttc service thrust is to help kids who can't help themselves. The Anchorkids have 
actively participated In charitable events for Muscular Dystrophy, the Heart Association, 
the Lung Association, Drug Program*, Missing Children programs, and other community 
functions. Through the stories co /ered, the station encourages community involvement. 

Contact: Patricia J. Taylor, 713-771-4631 

KOBTV, Albuquerque, NM: In conjunction with its For Kids' fake campaign, this 
station produces a special series of 30-second spots on key children's • jsues such as reading, 
Children's Hotffcal Week, and summer fun. News broadcast* include features on 
children's issues and on children themselves. A monthly maiC ig to 3,000 local child 
advocates keeps the community informed about the stations ictivities and upcoming 
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For Kids' Sake specials, Through special promotions, the station also supports community 
projects such as a summer camp for children with cancer. 
Contact Paula Maes, 505-2434411 

KOLN/KGIN-TV. Lincoln, NE: "Kids Can Do" is a special news feature with 2 
to 3 minute segments highlighting the special aebrvemcnts of Nebraska's young peo- 
ple; it airs every Wednesday evening on the 6:u , .n. news. 
Contact: Robert Flinn 402-467432! 

KRIV-TV, Houston, TX: "Kids' Break!" is a regularly broadcast series of 60-second 
community calendars featuring a ,, spokeskld M who informs viewers of 4 to 6 events oc- 
curring in the greater Houston area each weekend. Two versions are produced weekly: 
one highlights weekend activities and the other features upcoming week events. A city- 
wide open audition for this onrcamera position creatively promotes the sration. 
Contact: Aprille Meek, 713-626-2610 

WHEOTV, Rochester. NY: "Kids' Break" and "Kids' Calendar" are weekly vignettes 
product by this station, "Kids' Break" provides current events and news of interest to 
children and aire Saturday and Sunday mornings. "Kids' Calendar" airs Friday at noon 
and provflcs parents with information about local family activities. 
Contact: Terry A. Fauth, 716-546-5670 

KSTP-TV, Minneapolis, MN: "Incredible Kids," a 90 second weekly news feature 
highlights youth who do outstanding work or have extraordinary talent. A different 
youngster is profiled each week, and all story ideas are suggested by viewers. 
Contact: Kari Eklund 612-642-4442 

WXEX-TV, Richmond, VA: "Just For Kids" is a weekly segment of WXEX's 
newscast which provides children in the market a vehicle through which to express 
themselves. Local children-turned-reponers explore topics interesting to their age group. 
Contact: J, Sandhi Kozsuch, 804-320-3201 

KMOV-TV, St. Louis, MO: "D.B.'s Delight," which airs Saturday mornings, is a 
game show for sixth graders during which the kids compete to answer "Toss-Up" ques- 
tions. The show has generated a high level of interest among local school*. 
Contact: Jim Rothschild, 3J4-621-4444 

WPSD-TV, Paduca, KY: This station airs a special, weekly 5 o'clock news segment 
in which a reporter provides an answer to a current events question that has been selected 
from among those sent in by local students. Students whose questions are chosen are 
notified in advance so that they can watch the reply. The kids are thrilled to see their 
names on television and the segment helps to build their rapport with newspeopie. 
Contact: Cathy Creceuus. 502-442-8214 

WSOCTV, Charlotte, NC: "The Great Intcrgalactic Scientific Game Show" is de- 
signed to introduce children in grades 3 - 9 to basic scientific concepts. The show is eniceed 
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by Kevin "KC The Whiz Kid" Campbell and Quarksie Quasar, a 3*1/2 foot tall robot 
who U ne\er at a loss tor words when it comes to scientific facts. Taped at the Disco\er> 
Place Museum in Charlotte, local students are chosen from the audience to participate 
on two teams. The teams take pan in experiments, scientific trivia, and mystery object 
guessing to obtain points for their team. The team with rhe most points wins. Each show 
focuses on a particular scientific topic, e.g., air pressure or static electricity. 

Contact: Karen Peckham, 704-335-4816 



SAFETY AND DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE 

WLVMV > Cambridge. MA: "Kid Tips" is a community service campaign designed 
to teach children, in a non-threatening manner, safety and care of themselves when their 
parents are not around. A series of PSAs have been produced which talk kid io-kid about 
such issues as being home alone, taking money from strangers, and "buddying up'* u hen 
going places. Community response has been very positive. 
Contact: Vicky Gregorian, 617-265*5656 

WLS-TV, Chicago, IL: A number of programs have been produced which aie designed 
to educate and inform (he audience about issues related to safety and the prevention ol 
drug abuse. '•Say No To Drugs," with Oprah Winfrey and guests, and "Say No To Drugs 
Parade," with Kirk Cameron, combined, accounted for three hours of anti-drug pro- 
gramming. Two half-how safety programs for children under ten also were produced. 
"Be A Safe Kid" used Care Bean to focus on safety and strangers, and "Be ' ife Kid 
at Home" emphasized accident prevention and featured Pound Puppies 
Contact: Charlotte J. Koppe, 312*750-7277 

KCBATV » Salinas, CA: To counter the drift into drug use by younger viewers during 
the summer months, this station produced ten-second l.D.s featuring children from various 
ethnic groups who "Say No To Drugs." l.D.s air throughout the entire schedule, and 
will probably be repeated next year with an emphasis on the summer vacation season. 
Contact: Bill Kline, 40W22-3500 



LEARNING AND EDUCATION 

KCTS-TV , Seattle, WA: "The Big A" is a special series designed to delight and in* 
struct children (grades I - 3) in the skillful and imaginative process of looking at, talking 
about and creating art. The series, hosted by Don Arioii, a personable cartoonist and 
humorist, leads five young children in an exploration of an history, criticism, produc- 
tion and aesthetics. Throughout the series. Arioii and his companions venture head-long 
into the world of an, working on projects in his colorful studio, visiting museums and 
galleries, and meeting artists such as painter Jacob Lawrence, children's author and book 
illustrator Margot Zemach. and glass artist Dale Chihuly. Twenty-one artists are featured 
in foe series. This program has attracted widespread recognition and support, and ha* 
received a number of prestigious national and local awards, including a local Emmy for 
instructional programming. 

Contact: Jane Sheridan, 206-443-6709 
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WHIO-TV. Dayton. OH: Seer» Tour tin.tt annually* '3 By 3" provides a forum for 
young people (ages 11-14) to question auest ; on a lull range or" educational topics. Tw o 
topics are featured on each show where studio guests are questioned from an audience 
of 50 children. In between the two segments, a short field-produced feature entitled "Kid 
Stuff is run. which highlights local places and activities of interest to local youth. 
Contact: John E. Clark, 513-259.2111 

KIVITV, Omaha, NE: "Jean's Storytime" is a regularly broadcast program since 1957 
which entertains and teaches children valuable lessons about responsibility and caring 
for others. Each week children are asked to send jn their own drawings which are used 
to illustrate a story with a moral message. As many as 1 ,000 drawings are received dur- 
ing one week. This program airs from September through May. 

During the summer months KMTV also presents "Playground Chamoions" for local 
children. Area kids compete in various athletic contests such as limbo, swimming and 
diving, boxing, hockey, etc., at city parks. The finalists appear on television to deter- 
mine winners in each event. 

Contact: Don Browers, 402-592-3333 

WRAL-TV, Raleigh, NC: "Sparks" provides incentive for kids to read and encourages 
initiative and confidence, The young characters of the show resolve conflicts through 
research and action. Local educators, writers, actors and school children develop a half- 
hour Saturday morning program which addresses concerns and interests of the young 
people in the community. With the help of a time machine hidden in the back room of 
their grandfather's fix-it shop, Tory, Zach, and their friends gain perspective on some 
of the problems of growing up. 

In connection with the show, WRAL also has developed "Sparks-ln-The-School Pro- 
gram" which involves elementary school classes in researching historical figures of in- 
terests. The research and students' own experiences combine to format a storyline for 
VSparks." 

Contact: Peter Anlyan, 919-821-8750 

WCTI-TV, New Bern, NC: "Telestory" is a show that features Miss Ellenoir. a 
character created by the librarian from the local public libra y. Each Saturday, Miss 
Ellenoir reads stories to a group of children and encourages them to read and to visit 
the library. 

Contac:- Tammy L. Green, 91 l -637-2111 

WHSH-TV, Framingham, MA: "Carrascolendas" is a special program targeted at 
children ages 3 to 8 years. It instructs children in Spanish and English to help contribute 
to bilingual-understanding and development and features aspects of two different cultures. 
Contact: Michele Bazzell, 6)7-879*6566 

WFHL-TV, Decatur, 1L: This full-time religious station produces "Get on Board" 
a program on Bible teachings for children. This program airs eight and a half hours weekly 
and features a hostess with kids in the studio and stories, puppets, special guests, and songs 
Contact: Mark Siegal. 217428-2323 
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WOITV , Ames. IA: "The House With The Magic Window" is a weekly program 
which has been on air since 1951. Geared to the younger child (aged 2-6). ihis is an in- 
formation and crafts program designed to help stimulate learning and creativity in (he 
pre-schooler. 

Contact: Janis Marvin, 515-294-1413 



KHJ-TV. Los Angeles. CA: M The Froozles," an award-winning children's series, is 
designed to instill vaJues and bask education in an entertaining style. The series is atten- 
tive to the creative learning process and employs unique special effects for visual appeal. 
The program teaches children to solve problems in nonviolent ways and makes them feel 
good about themselves. They learn thai in the Land of Frooze people become much hap- 
pier when they are kind to others. An assortment of human characters played by an ac- 
tress and an actor are joined by a cast of marionettes and puppets representing a \ aricty 
of ethnic backgrounds. One puppet is handicapped. 

Contact: Walt Baker 213-467-5459 

WRGTV, Washington, DC: "3 Stories Tall." a program designed to preserve and 
promote oral traditional storytelling, airs twice weekly. Each week, a guest joins '.he host 
for a half-hour of lively story-telling with themes from ail over the world. Produced nn ithout 
special effects, background music, or sound effects, the drama of the show is created 
by the interaction between the storytellers and the children in the audience. 
Contact: Julie Warmington 202-885-4484 

VARIETY AND MA GAZINE FORMA T PROGRAMS 

KPTV, Portland, OR: "The RambuY Rod Show" is a regularly broadcast show on the 
air since I960. The program features carefully selected cartoons and 40 local area kids. 10 
of whom celebrate their birthdays on the show. Ramblin' Rod, the show host, is extremely 
popular and is in constant demand for different community functions. The show also sen es 
as a showcase for touring Disney Animals and local businesses' mascots. Approximately 
five shows a month are shot on-kxation, and reservations taken three months in advance 
are usually filled within 3 days from the announced date! 

A For Kids' Sake station, KPTV also makes VHS tapes of For Kids' Sake specials available 
to local schoob and other organizations for use in their own programs. 

Contact: Gene Brendkr. 503-222-9921 

KOMO-TV, Seattle, WA: Award-winning "Boomerang'"* has been lauded by critics, 
parents, educators, day-care providers, and others for helping preschool children deal with 
the everyday problems and challenges of growing up. The "Boomerang" cast consists of 
well-known vocalist/actress Mami Nixon and several talented puppeteers. Each program 
has a central theme, such as being a good friend, confronting your fears, controlling your 
temper, etc. Throughout the program, Mami and the puppets talk, sing songs, and read 
stories wrtich reinforce the day's theme. Games are sometimes played to teach youngsters 
simple concepts. "Boomerang" has garnered 30 Ernmys for excellence in individual and 
program achievement. 

Contact: Barbara Grace, 2064434137 

WSAZ'TV, Huntington, WV: "Mr. Cartoon," on air for over 35 year i. is a lise. hour- 
long program featuring cartoons such as Bugs Bunny and Popcye. Mr. Car'oon plays host 
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to fort> children on each show, i iterspcrsing cartoons with games and interviews with 
kids. There is a six- to eight-mo .ih waiting list tor reservations tor the show , 
Contact: Mickey Curry. 304-697 7 94l 

WW NY-TV, Watertown, NY: li ; "Danny Burgess" program mixes cartoons with 
audience participation. Youngsters in the audience are questioned by the host about current 
events in their lives and their interests. The aim is to stimulate the children's thinking 
without being blatantly educational. 

Contact: Danny Burgess, 315-788-3800 

W LOS-TV , Asheville, NC: M Mr. Bill's Friends" is a 45-minute daily show, which 
airs from 6:00 a.m. - 6:45 a.m., for preschool and grade school children. It is family." 
oriented and aimed at children getting ready to go to day-care and to school, r^tured 
on "Mr. Bill's Friends" are interviews with special guests from area schools, news headlines 
of local interest, school lunch menus, local festivals and carnivals* time signals, and health 
and nutrition features. These segments are interspersed with classic cartoons. Now in its 
28th year, Mr. Bill has become a household word in the Asheville community. 
Contact: Bill Norwood, 704-255-0013 

WUAB-TV, Cleveland, OH: "Barnaby" is a special friend to the younger children 
(ages 2 to 6) of the Cleveland area. Barnaby has been po.trayed by the same man tor 
30 yean. The show uses two cartoons per day (one Casper and one Tom & Jerry), but 
the emphasis is on Barnaby who invites guests to the show to teach children about dif- 
ferent occupations, lifestyles and everyday tips. Guests include dentists, doctors, zoo- 
keepers, policemen, firemen, musicians, librarians, etc. Barnaby closes the show exery- 
day with "If anybody calls, tell them Barnaby said hello. And tell them I think you are 
the nicest person in the whole world. Just you." Cleveland is now into its second generation 
of Barnaby friends. 

Contact: Ron St. Charles, 216-845-6043 

KOCO-TV, Oklahoma City, OK: On the air since 1959, "Ho Ho's Showplace" is 
a weekly variety show that entertains, instructs, informs, and, in keeping with station 
philosophy, involves station personnel in community projects. Ho Ho The Clown 
volunteers s help in special events such as holiday parties, awareness campaigns, and 
fund-raising activities for medical research. The show is now reaching its second genera- 
tion of viewers; the show's positive influence is far-reaching and wide-ranging. 
Contact: Ed Birch all, 405-478-3000 

KSASTV, Wichita, KS: "Major Astro," a cartoon show, airs from 2:30 to 5:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. The host, an astronaut-type figure, offers safety tips and uses 
cut-ins during and between cartoons to promote contests for kids sponsored by the sta- 
tion. Membership in theshow'sclub for kids, "Space Patrol 24" currently numbers 13,000. 
Contact: Harlan Reams, 316-942-7.424 

W AGT-TV. Augusta, OA: "Dixie's Magic Club" is a half-hour *ekly program which 
taps into children's natural curiosity about magic. The show is hosted by a local magi- 
cian who explains the art of magic to the audience made up of kids. He ends the show 
•with safety tips for the children. 

Contact: Lee Sheridan, 404-3264026 
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WTLVTV , Jacksonville, FL: Children and their parents are brought into the >ta« 
tion to tape "Skipper Ed," a one-hour Saturday show featuring kids, cartoons, and special 
guests. A representative from the Humane Society brings in a puppy or a kilter, each 
w eek for the kids to hold and pet while pet Care is discussed. Also, there is a w rite-in contest 
for the benefit of kids at home in the television audience. 
Contact: Dcbra Frazier Quintero, 904-354-1212 

KPHO-TV , Phoenix. AZ: "Wallace & Ladmo," a locally produced and hosted car- 
toon program, has been the dominant children's program in the Phoenix market for o\cr 
thirty years. This one-hour, Monday through Friday, morning show has a li\ c audience, 
contests, and hosts who provide sketches between cartoons. The Hosts are well known 
in the community and much sought after for public appearances. 
Contact: Greg Brannan, 602-264-1000 

WPVI-TV, Philadelphia, PA: "Captain Noah And His Magical Ark," now in its 20th 
year, is a weekly adventure program (for ages 3 - 9) of discovery aboard a colorful ark 
with a fanciful crew of puppet animals. Aided by his crew. Captain Noah exploit e 
wonders of the universe and relates them to the experiences of children growing up and 
learning to live harmoniously together. The program makes regular use of animals from 
the Philadelphia Zoo, local museums and science centets, ethnic and cultural societies, 
inventive children and creative craftspcrsons. Over the years, hundreds of thousands of 
children have shared in how.to-make-it projects, drawing features, tales of American 
Folklore and Bible Stories. The needs of special and retarded children have been show- 
cased; poor children aided. Adopt«A-Pet has led to the placement of almost a half-million 
SPCA shelter animals. 
Contact: Charles Bradley, 215-878-9700 

WIS-TV, Columbia, SC: "Knozitland/* entering its 25th year, amuses, informs, 
educates, and encourages children aged 3 • 12 every weekend or. Saturday and Sunday 
mornings. Its format consists of a mixture of cartoons, studio guests and an interchange 
between the host, Mr. Knozit, and groups of children. The show is taken on the road 
for remote broadcasts from Carowinds, Riverbanks Zoo. YMCA Summer Camp, and 
the State Fair. With two decades of success to support it, it's no wonder the show is booked 
with groups for a year in advance. ' 

Contact: Diane Bagwell, 803-799-1010 

WPVI-TV, Philadelphia, PA: "This Is It" is a monthly program designed to reflect 
the interests of pre- and early-teenagers, to inspire pride in their accomplishments and 
to suoport them with meaningful role models. Four fast«paced segments feature: ( I ) role 
models with a message for young people, (2) teenagers in exciting andunusual activities. 
(3) a fast, fun piece on some championship or recreational event geared to young people's 
interests, and (4) the number one music video at the top of the charts. "This Is It" is 
taped primarily on location throughout the Philadelphia area and has received the Iris 
and Keystone Awards. 

Contact: Charles Bradley, 215-878-9700 

WTAJ-TV , AJtoona. PA: "Lickety Split" is jast one of many shows which continues 
to establish WTAJ's longstanding reputation for production of local children's program* 
ming. These quarterly specials deal in-depth with topics of interest to children. The program 
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emphasises places and people of the Altoona area, but also incorporates features from 
ocner cuics. wch a> Sea W orld. Lickety Split is hosted by members of WTAJ s "Action 
News hor KkJs Action Kids and cover a variety of themes such as learning to ski. weather 
lorccasting, coal mining, community theatre, making music, holiday specials, Hying, etc. 
"Action News For Kids," now in its 12th year, provides coverage of local events by kid 
correspondents and is anchored by kids. This show also has segments such as book review s 
school calendars, sports reports, etc. Good relations with area schools are maintained 
through package reports concerning various local school districts and throueh periodic 
auditions for new Accion Kids. 

Contact; Doug Parker, 814-944-2031 

W JAC-TV, Johnstown. PA: 7*e station uses a local school to help produce "Young 

^"Eft 3 pT ?} T *y. f0 l kl ^ '^ 0ung Univcrs€ " conlains * ori « about children from 
around the world and is distributed via satellite nationally. The school, uses its own pro- 
duction facility to shoot local wraps about each story and edits them into the show. Par- 
naSfde IWn ab ° Ul lc,evision P roductlon « ™* ihe local school is promoted 
Contact: Todd Galloway 814-255-7600 

^ PA 'I,Y' ^"fcurg/SC: "Kic'sizzle" is a Saturday morning program which in- 
troduces children (aged 7 - 12) to exciting and different places. It allows kids to see how 
other children spend their free time and are involved in different and unusual activities, 
presented in a fast-paccd, magazine format with two kid hosts, the show is shot entirely 
on-location. Pur programs have included an airline pilot training center, an eyeglass 
lactory. a hydroelectric generating plant, and a behind.the.scenes show at the Miss South 
Carolina Pageant. 'Kidsizzle" has won several awards and is endorsed by the South 
Carolina Educational Association. 
Contact: Jimmy Sanders. 803-576-7777 

WMCTV Memphis. TN: "Magicland" is a haJf-hour weekly program targeted to 
chddren ages (6 • 12) to entertain, inform and satisfy their natural curiosity. Magic tricks 
and illusions are performed by a professional magician before a studio audieVe of children 
and their parents. In addition, segments of Young Universe, brief reports on subjects 
and events of interest to young people by young people are interspersed throughout the 
program. The show s longevity speaks for itself -it's been on the air since 1966-and 
is the longest.runmng, regularly scheduled television magic show in the world. It's even 
had the same sponsor since the beginning! 

Twice daily. WMC also runs "Walrus Tales/* a series of fun and instructional two-minute 
segments about natural history, animals, little-known facts, and various topics of interest. 
Contact: Philip Slavick. 901-726-0555 

KXASTV. Fort Worth. TX: "The Children's Hour" gives interesting and impor- 
tant information while also entertaining children and their families. A child co-host selected 
weekly, by drawing, introduces appearances by local zoo officials with animals, and local 
museum representatives with artifacts. The co-host also reads the Sunday comics and 
and I families * """^ inlcrvicw on a public * rvice issuc of interest to children 
Contact: Bill Kelley. 817-429-1550 
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KSL»TV. Salt Lake City, UT: As pan of its campaign "Because Kids Matter," KSL 
produced a special series called "Kids* Hometown Heroes." Highlighted in the series are 
seven children in the community who deserve merit and praise tor their accomplishments. 
The purpose of the show is to profile each of the children and to recognize all kids in 
the community who, each in their own way. could be considered one of Salt Lake CilyS 
"hometown heroes." One is an infant who has been lighting for her life since birth. 
Contact: Margaret Smooi. 801-575-5555 

KOMO-TV , Seattle. WA: •Trent Runners" is a weekly broadcast show \shich pro- 
files young people who (ell Jnique inspirational stories about living up to their potential. 
Each week, three "Fiont Runners" are highlighted in this action program that specializes 
in high production values, music, creative use of video-and natural sound. From bee 
keepers to ballet dancers, "i T ront Runnm" focuses on young people \sho are living out 
their dreams to the fullest — those who are living proof that the impossible just takes 
a tittle longer. 

Contact: Barbara Groce, 206-443-413? 

KATU-TV. Portland. OR: KATU demonstrates its commitment to quality children's 
television programming with its award-winning "Popcorn." This show, created especially 
for children ages 6 to 12, is hosted by kid reporters and encourages kid involvement. Week- 
ly segments include on-tocation stories, science features, storytelling, safety tips, local 
school salutes, and much more. A recent Popcorn special encouraged children to look 
at the hero inside themselves and ciot to others. Themes of personal effort and self- 
assurance permeated the program. Popcorn gives kids the chance to "do anything they 
do the best." 

Contact: Joeila Wcrlin, 503^131-4247 

WNBCTV. New York. NY: "Kids Just Kids' 1 is a special program series designed 
to entertain and educate young viewers ages 6-12. This public affairs magazine format 
show is hosted by three kids chosen from local public schools in the New York tri-state 
area. Covering a myriad of topics, a typical show might have a segment on skateboards 
and skateboard safety, another on the popularity of certain movies or toys, and another 
might include an interview with young celebrities, such as the star of "Karate Kid" and 
a visit to a karate school for kids. 

Contact: Lucia Suarez, 202-6^-2195 

WBNCTV . Binghamtjn. NY: For over a dozen years, WBNG has presented a weekly 
show deigned like "Ptvi Magazine." it features local kid reporters whacover community 
u^ents, movie reviews, behind-the-scenes stories, etc. Children learn about the working 
world through segments that Icok inside a lumber mill or farm, for instance. The sta- 
tion alio produced specials every year featuring the Children's Symphony, sparking musical 
interest and inspiration in area children. Another special, "Odyssey of the Mind" if \oKed 
a creative problem solving competition for children. 
Contact: Mark Prutisto, 607-723-73 1 1 

WSTMTV , Syracuse, NY: This For Kids' Sake station has selected a group of kids 
that do news features about young people. Regular programming includes "Saturday 
Showboat" on the air for over twenty years. "Showboat's" cast includes a Magician. 
Crafty Lady, Pirate, and Skunk, who entertain and educate a live audience of children. 
Guests come from a variety of places such as zoos, farms, and fields of science. The 
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audience is booked o\er i year in advance. "STM Club,*' airs Monday ihrough Friday, 
and features a cast that participate in a soap-opera*like story shown in two-minute segments 
wrapped around cartoons. The characters make many public appearances on behall* of 
community campaigns. Membership in the club numbers 100,000. 
Contact: Charles S. Bivins. 315-174-5148 

KSHB-TV . Kansas City, MO: This station produces 60-second spots based on letter, 
received from kids. Each spot features three children with video reproductions of their 
letters and their school pictures. Station personnel do the voiccovers, keeping produc- 
tion costs very reasonable. 1 he series, called "Talkin' Kid's Stuff," has generated a large 
following; the station receives 25 to 35 letters a week. The children who write usually 
suare their thoughts related to safety, tell about fun things to do in u.H around Kansas 
City, or tell about neat ideas they hear at school. Spots are aired Monda> >. ough Saturday 
in conjunction with children's shows. 

Contact; Peter D. Brake, 816-753-4141 

WXMI-TV, Grand Rapids, Ml: "Kids Stuff Kids Show" is a brand-new sho\s to 
the Grand Rapids children which highlights kids' activities in Western Michigan. The 
show includes a live audi.nce of approximately 30 area children and features taped 
segments on local kids and community events for children. The program also contains 
games, kids performances,' mailbag, and a kids news segment. 

Contact: Dick Stawicki, 616-364-8722 

KGMB-TV , Honolulu, HI: This station produces two shows that emphasise achieve* 
ment and the positive attributes of kids. "Hawaii's Superkids" profiles young people 
who excel in sports, music, community service, scholastics, and rev careers. Prime-time 
"State Spelling Bee" features fifteen finalists from various schools who compete for a 
chance to fly to Washington, D.C, to compete in the National Spelling Bee. Parental 
response to both shows is overwhelmingly positive. 

Contact: Phil Art.one, 808-944*5200 

K RON-TV, San Francisco, CA: A weekly ma&aane series for pre-teens and teenagers, 
"Home Turf." is hosted by a popular actress who is also a rapper and musician. Features 
include entertainment, such as the latest bands and dances, as well as issue-oriented 
segments focusing on problems such as gang violence and teen pregnancy. 
Contact: Christina Metcalfe, 415-561-8644 



SEASONAL AND OCCASIONAL PROGRAMMING 

WTWO-TV, Terre Haute, IN: A November/December community campaign re- 
questing the donation of toys for children in hospitals lias been in operation since 1 980. 
Toy donations arc also requested from suppliers. Both toys, and money to pu^hase toys 
lor older children, are distributed to various area hospitals throughout the year. 
Contact: Phyllis Martindale 1*8 1 2-696-21 21 

WCJB-TV, Gainesvil'e, r v Airs two liv Christmas/Holiday parades originating in 
Gainesville and Alachua/ High Springs so that ail members of the community, including 
children, can sec them even if they can't be there in person. 
Contact: Karen Woolfstead, 904-377-2020 
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WICSTV, Springfield, IL: "For Kids Only" is designM to show ease actisities or' grade 
school studer ts and includes participation by parents. The show precedes and is scheduled 
on the same cky is NBCV'Speciol Treat." Programs arnhematic. i.e. returning to school. 
Halloween fun and safety, how to make Christmas cards and decorations, etc. Lax sear 
the station held talent auditions in the Local Theater Guild and devoted two half-hour 
programs to the "Top Talent," as selected by a panel of independent judges, 

Contact: Gary E. Spears 217-753*5620 



COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS AND PROGRAMS 

KRIVTV. Houston, TX-. A For Kids' Sake station, uses 'heir "Kids Break!" 60 second 
community calenders as a catalyst to become heavily involved in community aeth ities. The 
station'* anchors hold "story hours" at local libraries, jportsored the Houston International 
Festival Children's Stage, the Zoo Run (to help support the Houston Zoo) and Career Das 
for area junior and senior high scl.ool students. 

Contact: Aprillc Meek, 713*626-2610 



KATU*TV, Portland, OR: KATU co-sponsors a local campaign called "Tom McCall 
GREAT KIDS Community Service Awards." This campaign, in its eighth reason, has tvso 
parts — production of GREAT KIDS PSAs with Portland area schools and the Tom McCail 
Awards for Community Service. In what has now become a Portland tradition, KATU airs 
an annual special "Two at Four" show which features kids and the adults they admire. The 
show salutes young people for outstanding community achievements, as ss cU as individuals 
and groups wr." have contributed to the growth and enrichment of the Portland area. 

Contact: Jodla Werlin, 503-2314247 



WNYT'TV, Albany, NY: Supplements For Kids* Sake shows and materials with special 
projects include "Best of the Class' ' honoring high s *xol graduates; "Know Your World." 
an irnchool program on news; and "Dial-A-Teacher" for help with homework. The emphasis 
is on raising community awareness of the needs and concerns of children. 

Contact: Noetic Wall 5184364791 



WNY W«TV, New York* NY: A number of local programming projects and community 
everus supplement the For Kids' Sake campaign. "Kidsbreaks" includes coverage of nesss 
talent on location at their first summer jobs and special coverage of current events, such 
as a show featuring students discussing the negative side of dropping out of school. A local 
special "The Playing Fields of Life," focused cm top athletes talking about their relation- 
ships with their kids. Community events have included a For Kids' Sake Central Park con* 
cert featuring Dustin Hoffman and Osste Davis performing "Peter and* the Wolf." 

Contact: Paul Noble 212-535*1000 



KOBTV, Albuquerque, NM: In support of National Adoption Week, the station hcKts 
a party to introduce prospective parents to adoptable children. A news series that sseek ex- 
plores the process patents go through to complete an adoption. 

A special half- hour program for latchkey children, "Kids with K»?ys," ssas produced .uk! 
aired miring the regular school day. The program provided guidance to children ab^ut ss hat 
to do when they are alone because their parents are at work. Over 200.000 pamphlets cos emu 
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the information printed in the program were distributed to children in the New Mex- 
ico school iyuein. 

Contact Paula Maes, X)5-243^4ll 

W oRZ-TV. Buffalo, NV: Utilizing news program*, public affairs programming, and 
promotion spots, this station has created a year-round campaign focusing on the mon- 
thly issues addressed by For Kids' Sake. The station airs prime-time specials, news series, 
news specials, |*>A$. and sponsors community events. A Community Advisory and Spon- 
sor Council provide input on topics and assist in setting up and staffing hot-lines which 
operate dunng the For Kids' Sax* television specials. Hot-lines receive between 80 and 
125 calls during the first hour of a special, and the station receives a great deal of mail 
from viewers who wish to comment on programs or receive additional information.- 
Contact: April Conlon, 716*856-1414 

KULR-TV, Billings, MT: In 1984, KULR and the local Girls Club undertook a com- 
munity service project known as Phone Friend, an after-school telephone warm-line for 
children. After the first year, the Girls Club was unable to continue the project. KULR 
felt it to be an important and vital service to (he children of Billings and now is the sole 
sponsor. Volunteers man the phones and respond to children's calls. The kids generally 
just want someone to talk to about their feelings or activities occurring in their lives. 
Phonefricnd receives approximately one to four emergency calls a month and itsponds 
quickly and appropriately. 

Contact: Margo Aidrich, 406-656*8000 

KPAX-TV, Missoula. MT: Kickco off the For Kids' Sake campaign this spring and 
has incorporated a wide variety of local programming specials and communis - "reach 
activities. The station has a For Kids' Sake Advisor, Council and a Drug P- Coun- 
cil made up of students. A number of PSAs featuring teens talking abot . *Mid ac- 
tivities and containing anti-drug use messages have been produced and aired. A outh 
talent auction drew over 150 participants and the winner are featured in campaign pro- 
gramming as announcers. In a joint project with the Ponderosa Council of Camp Fire, 
special messages about child safety have been produced and directed to parents and kids. 
A special public forum on child abuse Jointly sponsored with Parents Anonymous was 
held at the Missoula Public Library, and the station is sponsoring a Missoula Children's 
Theater production of "The Peace Child." 

Contact: Jacqueline Schommcr, 406-543-7106 

WPSL>TV, Paduca, KY: In their "Books Make a Difference," campaign, Wpsd 
sponsors story hours at the library each summer. In addition to refreshments, the sta- 
tion aiso provides poster/viewer guides, pates for summer readers, and books for the 
children s permanent collection. Nationally and locally produced PSAs encourage children 
to participate, and news personalities make guest appearances at each story hour. This 
year, over 300 children and adults participated in a "Book Swap" special event, and the 
number of library visits made by children and adults increased 100*. 

A second community service campaign, "The WPSD-TV6 News Game," is designed 
hke ' Trivial Pursuit" to stimulate student interest in current events. In cooperation wnh 
Summit Press, the station publishes a weekly 32-que*tion current events quiz sheet. The 
quu sheet is distributed to 260 schools in the community. Students are encouraged to 
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watch the news or read the newspaper in order to learn the answers. Many teachers ci\ c 
students e^tra credit for completing the 'News Came:' others use it as a fun class act i\ i« 
ty. Certificates are given to outstanding 'News Game' participants each semester. N lan> 
students and teachers have written letters of thanks to the station for pros iding (his >en ice. 
Contact: Cathy Crecclius, 502-442*8214 

KYTV-T V, Springfield, MO: This For Kids' Sake station has developed a number 
of local projects in support of the campaign. In December, a special campaign called 
the "30 Children** includes 30»second station PSAs and features children from The 
Springfield Children's Home. The children, many of whom are victims of child abuse 
or come from broken homes, are profiled and asked what they would like for Christmas. 
Requests range from a pair of shoes to braces for teeth. The station reports that local 
viewers have been very generous and that somehow every child's request is rilled each sear. 

In another project, "Storybreak," major on-air personalities appear at one of four libraries 
in the Springfield area to spend an hour reading stories and talking with children. Short 
films are often shown as well, and the children have a chance to question the anchor** 
about themselves and their jobs. PSAs and follow-up news stories are used to promote 
the projec. 

Each fall, the station sponsors a "Kinetic Kontraption Race'* in conjunction with Coors 
with proceeds going to the Area VI Special Olympics. A Kinetic Kontraption is a 
homemade, outrageous, people*powered vehicle designed to move on land and in water. 
Each year over 2,000 fans, TV reporters, and newspaper reporters have flocked to a local 
lake to see this racing event. 

Other projects include a child reporter who reports on upcoming events for kids each 
week, and community events supported by For Kids' Sake sponsors, such as an Old 
Fashion Carnival, a Coats for Kids project and a Christmas party for needy children. 
Contact: Natalie Murphy, 417-366-2766 

KOMOTV, Seattle, WA. KOMO, a For Kids,' Sake station, :upplements syndicated 
specials with local outreach projects. The KOMO KidsFair held annually features five 
stages of continuous entertainment and over 30 Information booths and exhibits. The 
booths provide information on everything from bicycle safety to adopting a pet. Hands-on 
activities include an ort-camera "KidN* vs" presentation and basketball clinic conducted 
by college coaches. In tLec years, KidsFair has grown in attendance from 10,000 fairgoers 
in 1985 to over 20.000 in 1987. It is the largest one-day children's r ent in the state of 
Washington. All events and activities at KidsFair are free to fairgt rs. 

Contact: Barbara Croce, 206-443-4137 

WXEX-TV, Richmond, VA: In conjunction with the Arts Council of Richmond, 
WXEX sponsored the Richmond Childrens' Festival which attracted over 100.000 
attendees last year. The purpose of the event was to expose area children to the arts and 
different ways they can participate in them. Kids met artists and had a chance to tr> their 
own talents on stage* many for the first time. 

Contact: J. Sandhi Kozsuch. 804-320-3201 
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Charren, Peggy and Cynthia Alperowkz, comps. Editors* Choice: A Look at Books for 
Children's TV. SvHtomilh, MA: Action tor Children* Television. 1982. 
A guide to book tines suitable for adaptation as children's television programs. Each entr\ 
gives a brief description of the book's plot and tells why the eduor thinks the book is 
a natural for television. Books were selected by children's book editors. 

Emmens, Carol A H ed. Children 's Media Market Place. 2nd ed. New York: Neal-Schuman 
Publishers, 1982. (New edition scheduled tor publication in late 1987 or early I988K 
A directory of sources for locating children's materials, including animated films, video, 
picture books, juvenile magazines, television shows and all media designed for children 
or Tor people who work with children, Sources for children's television programs include 
ETV and ITV stations which produce programs for children. Section on television pro- 
gram distributors lists companies which lease, sell, or rent and/or syndicate children's 
television programs. Includes title index to children's television programs. 

Fischer, Stuart. Kids 9 TV: The First 25 Yean. New York: Facts on File. 1983. 
A history of network children's programming from the 1946-1947 season through the 
1972-1973 season, Entries for each show include descriptions of plot and characters, actor- 
producer and network-credit listings, and debut and cancellation dates. Chronological 
arrangement shows how trends in society are reflected in children's progiamming. 

Pakner, Edward L Children in the Cradle of Tehishn. Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 
1987. 

A history of children's television, its changing social context and its relationship to prime 
time shows. Palmer reports how producers, network programming executives, and net- 
work broadcast standards executives evaluate children's television and what they hone 
for the future. 

Schneider. Cy. Children* Teletisbm The Art, the Business, and How It Wot ks. Lincoln- 
wood, !L National Textbook Co* 1997, 

An insider's view of the forces that drive children's television, from programmers and 
advertisers io parents and kids themselves. Schneider, a former Nickelodeon executive, 
takes a positive attitude toward television and its influence on children. 

Woolery, George W. Children's TekHskm The First Thirtv-Fite Years, 1946*1981. 2 
»ofr. Metochen. N J: Scarecrow Press, tm, 1985, 

A two-part compendium of children's television programs. Pan I tracr^ origins, growth 
and development of animated television series programmed on commercial networks and 
public television or syndicated exclusively to local stations. Part 1 1 does the same for telev i- 
sion series for young people, transmitted live or from film or videotape. Useful tor 
establishing the history of children's programming. 

ARTICLES 

Klein. Lew. "Gateway's Kidtid Commitment. M NA TPE Programmer, Mav/June 1986, 
pp. 41-42. 

A description of the children's programs produced locally by the Gateway Communica- 
tions television stations. 
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Rdtnm, Judith, "SeHsbug, WTTGTV. Washington, DC " View. Jun. 6. 1968. pp. 
10&-I07. 

a backstage look at the production ol'a weekly news magazine show Tor kids. Halt-hour 
taped program has a seven-person crew, uses children as hosts. 

Snksbetnu George. -TV Stations Use Kkisid To Power Local Identity." Television Radio 
Age, Aug. J, 1987. p. $7+. 

This overview of locally produced children's shows includes descriptions of original pro- 
grams from around the country, 
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CHILDREN'S AWARDS 
CALENDAR OF DEADLINES 



JANUARY 

l/l — On Behalf of Youth Award 
I /I — Christopher Awards 
1/15 — The American Film and Video 
Festival 

1/15 — Jack R. Howard Broadcast Awards 
1/15 — George Foster Peabody Awards 
late January — Scholastic Writing Awards 

FEBRUARY 

2/1 — ACT Awards 
2/1 — Cine Golden Eagle 
2/15 — Clarion Com petition 

MARCH 

NAB Service T o Children Television Awards 
APRIL 

4/1 — National Council On Family 

Relations 
4/15 — Primetime Emmys 
4/30 — National Education Association 

Awards 
late April — Haytime Emmys 



JULY 

7/1 — American Children's Television 
Festival 

Mid July — Parents' Choice Television 
Awards 

AUGUST ~ r ~ 

8/1 — The Gabriel Awards 
8/1 — Chicago International Film 
Festival 

SEPTEMBER 

9/12 — International Film and TV 

Festival of New York Awards 

9/15 — Writers Guild of America 
Awards 

9/30 — Ohio State University Awards 
OCTOBER 

Mid October — Iris Awards 



MAY 

5/1 — Freedom Foundation Awards 



DECEMBER 

early December — National Educational 
Film and Video Festival 
On Behalf of Youth Awards — 
deadlines vary throughout the year. 
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CHILDREN'S TELEVISION AWARDS 

ACT AWARDS 

Sponsored by Action fc r Children's Television 

20 University Road, Cambridge, MA 02138, (617) 876-6620 

Deadline: Usually Feb. I 

Contact: Sue Edelman 

Given to producers of children's programs for significant comril utions to television for 
young audiences. Programs must be directed specifically to children and young people 
and must have included at least five new episodes during the calendar year. 

AMERICAN CHILDREN'S TELEVISION FESTIVAL 

Founded by Central Educational Network and WTTW.TV, Chicago 

1400 East Touhy Avenue, Suite 260, Des Plaines. IL 60018-3305, (312) 390-8700 

Deadline: Usually July I 

Contact: Valentine Kass 

Open to any television program or series for children or youth produced or co-produced 
by United States organizations for initial broadcast or cable distribution in the United 
States. Festival includes presentation of Ollie Awards for outstanding children's programs. 

THE AMERICAN FILM AND VIDEO FESTIVAL 
Sponsored by The American Film and Video Association 
45 John Street, Room 301, New York, NY 10038, (212) 227-5599 
Deadline: Dec. 15 (early), Jan. 15 (final) 
Contact: Sandy Mandelberger 

Competition includes children's and young adult programs in a wide range of subject 
areas and genres, including original stories, literary adaptations, documentaries, and educa- 
tional/informational programs. Programs are judged by peer juries. Winners are screened 
at New York annual festival in June. 

CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 

Sponsored by Chicago International Film Festival , . 

415 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL 60610, (312) 644-3400 
Deadline: Aug. I 
Contact: Laura Kaiser 

Television categories include features made for television, educational programs, documen- 
taries, special events, varieiy/entertainment programs, children's programs, new 
documentaries, mini-scries, public affairs/political programs, and iclevision series. 

CHRISTOPHER AWARDS 

Sponsored by The Christophers 

12 East 48th Street, New York, NY 10017, (212) 759-4050 

Deadline: Jan. I 

Contact: Peggy Flanagan 

Given to writers, producers and directors whose works represent the best achievements 
in their fields. Any television program can be considered; there is no special category tor 
children's television. 
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CINE GOLDEN EAGLE 

Sponsored by Council on International Nontheatrical Events 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 785-1136 
Deadline: Feb. I (spring competition), Aug, I (tall competition) 
Contact: S.R. Tamhane 

The Council acts as a clearinghouse of short rtlms lor submission to international Him 
festivals held abroad. One of the categories is children's films, including those made lor 
television. 



CLARION COMPETITION 

Sponsored by Women in Communications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 9561, Austin, TX 78766, (512) 346-9875 
Deadline: Feb. 15 
Contact: Margo Swanson 

Emphasis is on the role of communications in dealing with current issues. Pro\ ides recount, 
lion for excellence in reporting on human rights, environment, and communitv service. 
Transcript and synopsis material must accompany entry form. Broadcasting categories 
include news stories, PSAs, documentaries, and documentary scries. 



EMMY AWARDS - DAYTIME 

Sponsored by National Academy of Television Arts & Sciences 

1 10 West 57th ^'rect, 3rd Floor, New York. NY 10019, (212) 586-8424 

Deadline: Marcn 

Contact: National Academy 

R l ^?? Bn '? cs excc,,encc in program achievement in daytime programming including 
children s programs. 



EMMY AWARDS - PRIME TiME 

Sponsored by Academy of Television Arts & Sciences 

3500 W. Olive Avenue. Suite 700, Burbank, CA 91505. (818) 953-7575 

Deadline: Varies 

Contact: Academy 

Recognizes excellence in individual and program achievement in prime time programm- 
ing. Many categories pertain to programs directed to youth and familv audiences In- 
cludes outstanding children's programs md outstanding animated program categories 



FREEDOM FOUNDATION AWARDS 
Sponsored by Freedom Foundation at Vallev Forge 
Rte. 23, Valley Forge, PA 19451, (215) 933-8825 
Deadline: May I 
Contact: Denisc Armstrong 

Awarded annually to radio and television stations w hich develop or feature constructive 
activities that bring about a better understanding of America. 
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THE GABRIEL AWARDS 

Sponsored by I'ND.VUSA I Catholic association lor broadcasters and allied 
communicators) 

40 East Center Street. Akron. OH 44308, (216) 253-1468 
Deadline: First Monday of August 
Contact: Patrick J. DiSaKatore 

Honors radio and television programs which reflect human values. Television categories 
include children's programs, public service announcements, community awareness cam- 
paigns, and outstanding achievement by a television station. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM AND TV FESTIVAL OF NEW YORK AWARDS 
Sponsored by International Film and TV Festival of New York 
5 West 37th Street, New York, NY 10018. (914) 238-4481 
Deadline: Second Monday of September 
Contact: Festival 

Given annually in television programming categories, including programs lor children 
ages 2 - 6, programs for pre-teens ages 7-12, and programs for teenagers ages 13 - 19. 

JACK It HOWARD BROADCAST AWARDS 

Sponsored by Sctipps-Howard Foundation 

1100 Central Trust Tower, Cincinnati, OH 45202, (513) 977-3035 

Deadline: Mid-January 

Contact: Mary Lou Marusin 

Given to a program or series of programs designed to promote the public good. 
IRIS AWARDS 

Sponsored by the National Association of Television Program Executives 
10100 Santa Monica Blvd., Suit'. 300, Los Angeles, CA 90067, (213) 282-8801 
Deadline: Mid-October 
Contact: Executive Director 

Given for excellence in locally produced programming. Entries are classified according 
to station markets. Categories include children's programs, 

NAB SERVICE TO CHILDREN TELEVISION AWARDS 
Sponsored by National Association of Broadcasters 
1771 N Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 429-5362 
Deadline: March 

Contact: NAB Television Department 

Presented annuallv to acknowledge quality in locally produced children's programs in 
several categories ncluding continuing programs, special programs, shorter form pro- 
grams (PSAs included), and non -broadcast activities directed toward children. Each 
category is divided by market size. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 

Sponsored by National Council on Family Relations 

1910 West County Road B, Suite 147, St. Paul, MN 551 13.(612) 633-6933 

Deadline: April 1 

Contact: Media Awards Coordinator 



1 
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Provides recognition lor excellence in production of films and videos in the famiU Held. 
Winners are reviesved in October issue of Family Relations: Applied Journal or' Familv 
and Child. 



NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AWARDS 
Sponsored by the National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 822-7200 
Deadline: April 30 

Contact: National Education Association Communications Office 

Awarded for the advancement of learning through broadcasting. Awards are divided into 
four categories: documentary/ educational productions for children and for general au- 
diences; dramatic productions for children and for general audiences. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FILM AND VIDEO FESTIVAL AWARDS 

Sponsored by National Educational Film and Video Festival 

314 East 10th St., Oakland, CA 94606, (415) 465-6885 

Deadline: Early winter 

Contact: Sue Davies, Executive Director 

Given annually in categories including history and government health and salctv, tine 
arts, human relations, language arts, business, how-to, career and vocational guidance, 
video art, life sciences and ecology, social studies, teacher education and student made 
film, mathematics, physical sciences, and recreation, travel and sports. 

THE OHIO STATE AWARDS 

Sponsored by the WOSU Stations (Ohio State University) 

2400 Otentangy River Road. Columbus, OH 43210, (614) 292-0185 

Deadline: Sept. 30 

Contact: Phyllis Madry, Manager of Awards 

Recognizes achievement in programs where the primary intent is to irw ruct. inform, or 
enrich understanding, rather than toentertain. Entries are separated into radio and televi- 
sion, then divided by market size, by audience (adults or children), and by categories vs hich 
include performing arts, natural and physical sciences, social sciences and public affairs. 

ON BEHALF OF YOUTH AWARD 
Sponsored by Camp Fire, Inc. 

4601 Madison Avenue, Kansas City. MO 641 12, (816) 756-1950 
Deadline.* Varies 
Contact: Cindy Jones 

Recognizes contributions which have had a notable effect on improving conditions in 
society which affect youth. Nominees include individuals or corpor^jons. 

PARENTS* CHOICE TELEVISION AWARDS 

Sponsored by Parents' Choice Foundation 
P.O. Box 185, Wayban, MA 02168, (617)965-5913 
Deadline: Mid-July 
Contact: Diana Huss Green 

Recognises the best submitted children's television programming in lour age jiroup 
categories: preschool to 4 years, 5 - 8 years, 9-11 years, 12 and up. 
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GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY AWARDS 

Sponsored b> Henry VV. Grady School of Journalism and Mass Communication 
University of Georgia. Athens, GA 30602, (404) 542-378? 
Deadline: Jan. tS 

Contact: Dr. Worth McDoueMd. Director of Peabody Awards 

One of the oldest and ^teemed awards in the industry, the Peabody honors 
distinguished and meritorious achievement in broadcasting. Includes a children's category, 

SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 

Sponsored by Scholastic, Inc., Smith-Corona, and NBC 

National Broadcasting Co. 

30 Rockefeller Plasa. Room 2559. New York, NY 10020, (212) 664-5443 
Deadline: Late January 

Contact: Dr. Rosalyn Schram, Director, Community Affairs. NBC 

A script writing competition open to students in grades seven through twelve. Designed 
to encourage excellence in writing and creative achievement. 

WRITERS GUILD OF AMERICA AWARDS 

Sponsored by Writers Guild of America, East, Inc, and Writers Guild of America. West. 
Inc. 

Writers Guild of America, East, 555 West 57th Street, Suite 1230. New York. NY 10019. 
(212) 245*6180 
Deadline: Sept. 15 
Contact: Writers Guild East 

Writers Guild of America. West 

8955 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles. CA 90048. (213) 550-1000 

Deadline: Sept. 15 

Contact: Writers Guild West 

Given jointly by the Writers Guild of America, East and West, for radio, television and 
motion picture scripts. Judging takes place on both coasts. Includes children's scripts as 
a category. Awards are for Guild members only. 
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KIDSNET 

KIDSNET is the tint centralized database to offer a comprehensive source of informa- 
tion concerning children's television/radio, audio and video programming. It is design- 
ed to be used by parents, teachers, media specialists, doctors, museum curators, school 
principals, kids, as well as broadcasters. Founded in August 1983, KIDSNET was 
developed thanks to grants from the Corporation for PubOc Broadcasting, The Ford Foun . 
dation, The John and Mary Marklc Foundation, The George Gund Foundation, The 
Benton Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, The John D. and Catherine 
T. MacArthur Fund, and the National Endowment For The Arts. Contributions are also 
made by the major commercial television networks, NAB, sevct ll station groups and 
production groups. 

KIDSNET provides six computerized clearinghouse services: 

1 . Active database — Detailed information on over 5,000 children's programs and public 
service announcements. 

2. Future Bulletin — Monthly publication which track? current and future programs on 
commercial, cable, and public broadcasting stations, including programs in produc- 
tion and development. 

3. KIDSNET Calendar — Lists upcoming events, publications, outreach events, new 
technologies, grants, competitions, awards, home video and audio programs, distribu- 
tions and syndications, and legislation and regulations. 

4. Archival database — Comprehensive information on over 25,000 programs that hav c 
previously aired. 

5. Home Video Listings - Detailed descriptions of available video cassettes best suited 
for the education of children. 

6. KIDSNET Catalog — Print version of seized data from the archival database. 

K IDSNET now links users to its computerized database in two ways: via an 800 toll-free 
telephone line and through an electronic mailbox in which search requests can be made. 
Thus, individual and institutional users (school systems, libraries.' hospitals, and broad- 
casters* for example) can all access thr automated information base. Users arc able to 
tap specific intormation directly and quickly, commission specialized research, or initiate 
special surveys through the KIDSNET inquiry system. 

A one.ycar subscription to KIDSNET Electronic Mail costs S 175 for non-profit organiza- 
tions, $375 for commercial; a year's subscription for use of the toll-free 800 number is 
S245 for non-profit groups, $525 for commercial; and the KIDSNET Catalog is available 
to subscribers for $135. If you are interested in KITSNET, contact: 

Ms. Karen W. Jaffe 
Director 
KIDSNET 
Suite 208 

6856 Eastern Avenue, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20012 
(202)291-1400 
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NAB SERVICE TO CHILDREN'S 
IDEA BOOK FORM 

Programs submitted on this form tor the next Service to Children's Idea Bool, should 
be currently on air. Continuing special series, community campaigns, and shous slated 
lor 1988 are also acceptable. 

Station Call Letters: . . 

Address: 

Contact Person and Title: 

Phone Number: . . 

Program/Series Title: 

Program Time Slot: 

Type of Program: . ... 

Target Audience/ Age: 

Initial Airdate: . , 

Type of Program: 
( ) Regularly broadcast continuing program 
( ) Special program/series 
( ) Annual special 
( ) Community campaign 
( ) Other 

Purpose of Program:_ 



Brief Description: 



Community Reaction: 



Comments: , 



(Feel free to duplicate this form or ; nclude additional pages) 

Thank you very much for your idea. Please mail to: NAB Television Department. „»r* 
vice To Children's Idea Book, 1771 N Street NW, Washington. DC ^COJG.. 
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THE CHILDREN'S VIDEO MARKETPLACE 

Richard V. Ducey, Ph.D. 
NAD Research and Planning 

I. SUMMARY 

The term, "video marketplace' 1 has become familiar to policymakers in the past 
feveral years. 1 However, there has not been any thorough examination of a burgeoning 
submarket in this area, the "children's video marketplace." This market is relevant to 
the FCCs current proceeding which reopens its television deregulation actions with 
respect to children's television. 1 This market has evolved substantially, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, since the FCCs Children 1 * Television Report and 
Policy Statement in 1974 and even since the original television deregulation action in 
1984.' This report delineates some of the broader contours of the children's video 
marketplace. 

In this report* the viewing behaviors of children are reported, a description of 
the tremendous growth in the availability and distribution of children's programming is 
presented, the economics of the children's video marketplace are briefly explored and 
finally, some of the unique marketplace aspects of the children's video marketplace 
are examined. In conclusion* it is observed that while the childreu's video marketplace 
is rapidly growing and nealthy overall, the broadcast television component of this 

1 See for example; "In the Matter of the Revision of Programming and 
Commercialization Policies* Ascertainment Requirements, and Program Log 
Requirements for Commercial Television Stations," Notice of Proposed Rule M aKing. 
MM Docket No. 83*670, June 29, 1983, at para. 23. 

1 "In the Matter of Revision of Programming and Commercialization Policies, 
Ascertainment Requirements, and Program Log Requirements for Commercial Television 
Stations," Fur ther Notice of Proposed Rule Making/Notice of Inouirv. MM Docket 
No. 83-670, October 20, 1987. 

' Children's Television Report and Policy Statement in Docket No. 19142, 50 FCC 
2d 1 (1974). 
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is rapidly growing and healthy overall, the broadcast television component of this 
marketplace has the most delicate economic balance. 

II. THE CHILD AUDIENCE SEGMENT (2-11 yean) 

Demographic Overview 

The proportion of households with children is expected to remain stable through 
1990. In 1980, there were 33.3 million children from 2-11 years old or 14.7% of the 
total population. This is expected to increase to 37.1 million children aged 2-1 1 years 
or R9% of the total population by 1990. 4 

tfith nearly two-thirds of mothers now working, families have changed over time, 
kids have more responsibility. A recent Wall Street Journ al article pointed out that 
children not yet in their teens are responsible for things like shopping, cooking, 
scheduling medical appointments and lessons with a kind of independence which one 
sociologist dubi, "selfmurturing,- 1 While a small part of the total population, children 
are not irrelevant to the economy. Children 9-12 years old spend nearly all of the 
14.73 billion they get annually in allowances, gifts and earnings," and influence 
annual spending of over $40 billion by their parents. 6 



4 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Attract n f 
thS U ni tfifl SUIfll, 1985; and Population Estimates and Prnjretiftnil Junc 1984. 

«. 1 EUcn Graham » " Al K idl Gain Power of Purse, Marketing Takes Aiu at Them * 
Wall Street Ja^ml January 9, 1988, p. 1. 



6 Graham, p. 1. 
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THE CHILDREN'S VIMO MARKETPLACE/ 
Children's Broadcast and Cable Viewing bv Davoart 

It may be instructive to review children's television viewing habits as measured 
by the A.C Nielsen Company, whict repo.ts only on broadcast and cable viewing. 
Perhaps surprisingly, relatively little of their total viewing occurs during the Saturday 
and Sunday morning daypart (e.g. only 11-12% in 1987). 

Table I Weekly Broadcast and Cable Viewing Activity for Children. 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VIEWING HOURS 
Daypart Nov '83 Nov '87 



Age — > 


2-5 


6-11 


2-5 


6-11 


(Hours Per Week) 


(27:09) 


(24:50) 


(22:58) 


(19:47) 


Prime Time 


18% 


27% 


22% 


31% 


M-F 4:30-7:30PM 


19% 


22% 


15% 


18% 


M-F !0AM*4:30PM 


22% 


10% 


23% 


9% 


Sat/Sun 7AM- 1PM 


14% 


13% 


11% 


12% 


Sat 1-8PM/Sun 1-7PM 


10% 


13% 


9% 


11% 


M-Sun 11PM- 1AM 


!% 


1% 


4% 


5% 


Remainder 


16% 


12% 


16% 


14% 



Source: A.C* Nielsen Company, November 1983, 1987. 



As can be seen in Table I, the broadcast and cable viewing of 2-5 year olds and 
6-11 year olds has declined 15.4% and 20.3%, respectively, in the period 1983-1937. 
Viewing for persons 2 years old and over is up overall iu the same time period. Thus, 
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THE CHILDREN'S VIDEO MARKETPLACE/ 
children are watching less television than they used to and this is occurring in a 
period when viewing overall, is up. However, these viewing measures do not include 



VCR viewing of prerecorded tapes. 

The Effect of 'People Mctera" 

With the introduction of the people meter by Nielsen in the 1987-1988 television 
season, a number of controversial developments have occurred. Among these have been 
the noted decline in children's television viewing. Ratings have declined in other 
categories, for some program sources more than others. The decline in measured 
children's viewing is probably at least partially due to the people meter, but there 
may also be a real viewing decline. 

The economic effects of this apparent viewing decline are staggering. The 
children's Saturday morning daypart is worth Si 50 million in advertising revenues to 
the networks, and due to the large apparent decline in children's television ratings 
(which Nielsen evidently "tacitly admits are seriously off,") the networks may lose S40 
million worth of revenues. 7 This has prompted at least one network to consider no 
longer programming for children 2-11 year olds in this daypart. 1 

Whether or not people meters are accurate, either in sample selection or sample 
cooperation, there is a wide consensus that children's viewing of broadcast television 
is down. In a recent survey of television program directors, nearly two-thirds (61.4%) 
said that there is a decline in children's viewing in their markets. 0 Clearly, 

7 Verne Gay and Julie Liesse Erickson, "Kidvid Tumbles: People Meters Make 
Rating Dive," Advertising Age. November 23, 1987, pp. 2, 64. 

B Cay and Liesse, p. 2, 64. 

• Alfred J. Jaffe, "Kids Viewing Drop Assessed," Television/Radio Age. February 
8, 1988, p. 71. 
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THE CHILDREN'S VIDEO MARKETPLACE/ 
broadcasters must find out what is happening to their child audiences and discover 
ways to stabilize or improve viewing levels. 

Children's television changing viewing behaviors have impacted independent 
stations to the extent that the Association of Independent Television Stations (INTV) 
commissioned its own special study to understand why there has been slippage in 
after-school viewing of independent stations' children's programming. 10 Among the 
study's major conclusions are that: 

1, Viewing of broadcast television is still a very popular after school activity, 
but many alternatives (including VCR and cable viewing) now compete for 
children's time and attention. 

2. Children 2*11 are not a homogeneous group. Age and gender differences are 
reflected in programming tastes* Some older children (particularly in the 9-11 age 
group) express an interest in more adult or "real life" programming. 11 

III. PROGRAMMING OUTLETS 

The Children'! "Video Marketplace" 

In its original Notice on television deregulation, the FCC developed the concept 
of a video marketplace, wherein it becomes relevant to consider both the product and 
geographical dimensions of a particular marketplace. The FCC concluded that, "in 



10 M/E Marketing, The Dynamics of Children's After«School Television Viewing," 
15th Annual INTV Convention, Los Angeles, CA, January 1988. ("INTV Study*), 

11 INTV Study, 1988. 
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THE CHILDREN'S VIDEO MARKETPLACE/ 
terms of the geographic component, the television marketplace may in a sense be 
characterized as both a national and a local market*" 13 

Thus, when considering the QlQdllfil of children's video programming, it is 
necessary to consider both local and national sources of programming and all video 
programming outlets in a market which are substitutable (i.e. competitive with one * 
another). This analysis will be limited to a consideration of currently available 
broadcast, cable and home video options. 

The National Market 

There has been at least one study, by Siemicki et aU to quantify the national 
children's video marketplace. 13 In the Siemicki study, it was found that as of 1984, 
there were 477.1 hours of children's broadcast and cable programming nationally 
available for one sample week in October 1984. This included pay and basic cable 
services, commercial and public television stations and broadcast superstations. Among 
other things, this study found that for every one hour of children's programming on 
the networks, there were six such hours available on cable. Home Box Office (HBO) 
programs about 60 hours per month of children's programming. 14 

Apparently, the national marketplace in children's television has been producing 
programming which even some skeptics agree is high quality. TV Guide recently asked 
a group of experts, including network executives, children's educators, consumer 

ia Notice of Inquiry. MM Docket 83-670, at para. 23. 

13 Michele Siemicki, David Atkin, Bradley Greenberg and Thomas Baldwin, 
"Nationally Distributed Children's Shows: Whst Cable TV Contributes," Journalism 
Quarterly. Winter 1987, vol. 63, no. 4, pp. 710-718,734. 

" Televiaion/Radio Aae. August 3, 1987, p. 60. 
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advocates, clinical psychologists and pediatricians, to name the "best shows on 
children's television." 16 



While a number of these programs were PBS programs, several were cable 
network programs, both basic and r«y networks. For example, Showtime**, "Faaerie 
Tale Theatre,* was described as ao "award-winning anthology series," Nickelodeon's, 
"Powerhouse" and "Standby . . . Lights) Camera! Action!," "You Can't Do That on 
Television," "Mr. Wizard's World," and "Livewire" were cited as excellent offerings. 
The "National Geographic Explorer," offered by WTBS-TV, a broadcast superstation, 
was among the series receiving the highest marks by the panel of experts. 

The Growth of Blflidfiflll St» tinn. 

The number of local broadcast outlets has increased substantially since 1974 
when the FCC issued its Policy Statement on children's television. Overall, the number 
of broadcast stations has increased from 953 on-air stations, as of January 1975, to 
1,285 on-air stations as of December 1986. This is an increase of 34.8% or 332 new 
stations. Table II indicates the relative growth of affiliates, independents and 
educational stations in this time period. Clearly, the most dramatic growth has come 
from independent television stations. More current figures put the total number of 
stations on-air at 1,342 total stations, or a 40.8% increase in stations since January 
I975. 16 



11 Armen Keteyian, "Experts Recommend the Best Children's Shows on TV," TV 
fluids February 15, 1986, pp. 33-36. 

10 "Summary of Broadcasting," Broadc asting February 15, 1988, p. 146 (data as 
of December 31, 1987). 
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According to Nielsen, 17 in 1986 71% of U.S. television households received nine 
or more television stations (only 3% of all television households received less thaa 
five television stations. In 1972, only 31% of all television households received nine or 
more television stations. 



Table II. On-Air Broadcast Station Growth 1974*1987 



Station Type 


1974/75 


1986/87 


% Increase 


Affiliates 


611 


657 


7.5% 


Independents 1 * 


100 


325 


225.0% 


Educational 


242 


303 


25.2% 


TOTAL 


953" 




"343% 



Sources: Broadcasting Vaarhonk 1975. p. A-2 (data as of January 1975), 
firft*dc*atiny/Cahlecaitin« Yearbook 1987. p. A-2 (data as of December 1986). 



Growth of C«hl« Television 

Cable television has also grown, from a penetration level of 11.3% in February 
1974 to 50.5% in November 1987, according to the A.C. Nielsen Company. Although one 
in two televisiou households now subscribes to cable television, it is available as an 
option to 79.3% of all television households (i.e. "households passed" by basic cable). 1 ® 

* T 1987 Nielsen Report on Televisi on. Nielsen Media Research, Northbrook, IL, 
1987, p. 2. 

u The Association of Independent Television Stations (INTV) Research 
Department reports that there were 77 independent television stations in 1974, serving 
59% of all television households, and 310 independent television stations serving 90% 
of all television households in 1988. Telephone call, February 16, 1988. 

19 "Cable Barometer," Cahlevision. January 18, 1988, p. 64. 
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Thus, an additional 28.8% of .all television households could subscribe to cable, if thev 

According to AGB Television Research figures, as of September 1987 52.7% of 
television households with children under 12 had cable television service, co red to 
51% of the overall population. However, 35.1% of television households with children 
have pay cable services, compared to 29% of the overall population of television 
households. 20 This means that whereas households with children now subscribe to 
basic cable at just over the rate at which all television households subscribe, they are 
more likely to subscribe to one or more pay cable services. 

When cable channels are added to television stations as options, 85% of U.S. 
television households have nine or more video channels available to them. 11 It is also 
interesting to note that market size and cable penetration are inversely related, such 
that in smaller markets with fewer over-the-air viewing options, »uore households 
subscribe to cable television." 

Basic and Pav Cable Services 

Table III indicates the current basic and pay services offering children's 
programming, and the number of households which are served by each service. WTBS* 
TV, an independent broadcast station from Atlanta, is carried as a 'superstation" by 

30 Universe E stimates for the AGB National TV Ratings Service. AGB Television 
Research, L.P., New York, NY, 1987, *AGB Universe Estimates. 1 * 

' l 1987 Nielsen Report on Television, p. 2* 

11 An NAB Research and Planning Department analysis of "Cable Penetration 
Estimates: May 1987," NSI News. A.C. Nielsen Company, New York, NY reveals a 
negative correlation of -.321 (Pearson Product-Moment) between cable penetration and 
number of television households in the market (i.e. market size). 
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cable systems to 42.5 million homes. The Disney Channel is available in 3.1 million 
homes. 

Table III. Basic and Pay Cable Services - Households Served 

Service No. TV HH Served (Millions) 

BASIC 

WTBS-TV 42.5 

USA Cable Network 41.0 

CBN Cable Network 37.2 

Nickelodeon 35.8 

Lifetime 34.0 

Discovery Channel 27.4 

WGN-TV 23.8 

EAX 

Home Box Office (HBO) 15.9 

Showtime 5.8 
Disney Channel 11 

Sources: CahlflyJsion, February L 1988. o. 64: Multichannel Newa. 
February 1, 1988* p. 1. 

Growth in Hflm Videoeinettc Recorders fVCRO 

The growth in VCR penetration is an impressive story. From zero penetration in 
1974 (the VCR was introduced to U.S. consumers in 1975 by the Sony Corporation) to 
53.8% in 1987* the VCR has easily surpassed the speed with which consumers adopted 
other new video technologies such as color television and cable television. 

Households with children were about a third more likely to have VCRs than 
households without children according to a 1986 survey by National Demographics and 



M Arbitron Ratings/Television, November 1987 estimates. 

to 
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Lifestyles of Denver. 14 According to September 1987 "universe estimates" of the AGB 
Television Research ratings service, 59.8% of households with children 0-11 years old 
have VCRs, compared to 48% of all households. 91 Thus* households with children are 
significantly more likely to have VCRs available. Tht/efore, households with children 
were apparently earlier adopters of this technology and still hold a large lead over 
the rest of the population (only 38% of households with no children under 18 have 
VCRs according to AGB). 

How has this affected the children's video marketplace. Some feel that families 
are now building up children's video libraries which are "knocking the incoming signal 
off the screen.** In fact, there is some support for this notion. In one study, 30% of 
those buying VCRs cited "building a library of children's TV shows" as a somewhat or 
very important reason for purchasing the VCR. After 12 months of using the VCR, 
28.7% of this same group reported that building a children's library was still 
important. 37 

Since viewing prerecorded videocassettes dou-s not count in the syndicated ratings 
services estimates of television viewing, the overall level of children's viewing 
credited to broadcast and cable television is affected. One network research head 



14 Carol Boyd Leon, "Selling Through the VCR," American Demographics. 
December 1987, pp. 40-43. 

" "AGB Universe Estimates," p. 3. 

M Edmond M Rosenthal, "VCRs Having More Impact on Network Viewing, 
Negotiation." Telcviiinn/Rtdio Aac. May 25 1987, p. 69. 

37 Michael G. Harvey and James T. Rothe, "Video Cassette Recorders: Their 
Impact on Viewers and Advertisers," Journal of A dvertising Research. 1985. 
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commented that significant playback on Saturday mornings is particularly impacting 
the networks." 

Children** Video Programming 

There are really three sources of home video programming for children: (a) 
rentals, (b) sales, and (c) recordings of broadcast and cable programming. There are 
literally thousands of home video titles from which parents and children can choose 
for their viewing pleasure. This affords parents and children the opportunity to be 
their own programmers, if they so choose. To assist them in this exercise are 
numerous catalogs and viewing guides** 9 

The children's video marketplace has been described as a very large market. For 
example, 23.7 million children's videocassettes worth S276 million (18.3% of total 
number of prerecorded videocassetttes sold) will be shipped to dealers this year. By 
1990, shipments will rise to 52.2 million (21%) worth S472 million. 30 

Children's changing tastes are also reflected in this market. Recently, there has 
been a noticeable shift in children's video programming, "licensed characters are 
moving over to make room for more original, interactive and educational/interactive 
kidvid." 11 Many of the major video production and distribution companies are finding 
that parents are taking a more active interest in children's video programming and 

u Rosenthal, p. 69. 

w Sec for mante Harold Schecter, Ph.D., KIDVID: A Parents' Ouide to 
Children's Videos. (New York: NY, Pocket Books, 1986); Mick Martin, Marsha Porter 
and Ed Remits, Video Movie Cuide for Kt<h: A Hook for Parents. (New York, NY: 
Ballentine Books, 1987). 

30 "Vital Statistics,* TV Ouide. November 12, 1987, p. A-167. 

81 Jim McCullaugh, "Programming Shifts: Licensed Characters Mov* Over for to 
Make Room for Original Productions," Billboard. July 26, 1986, p. K-4 
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want programming which is high quality, and education lining. This is 

creating a stronger market for more original children's programming »u »,ome video. 

IV. CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMING ECONOMICS 

Program Production 

The great increase in the number of broadcast television stations led to a 
greater demand for programming. The demand for children's programming by stations 
also increased. For example, in 1984 about 500 half-hour children's shows for networks 
and syndication were produced. In 1985 this had increased to 800 half-hour 
programs. 31 Altogether, there are perhaps 10,000 half -hours of children's programming 
available.** The head of a major production house predicts that due t? depressed 
children's television ratings and lower revenue potential, a number of suppliers of 
children's programming who are in a marginal position now may close up shop. 34 

Advertisers seeking to reach the specialized children's market became concerned 
with the relatively high cost of network program vehicles, relative to the growing 
options. To help keep advertisers from abandoning them, the networks began to 
produce higher quality and higher priced children's prof ramming. In 1983 the average 
cost of a network children's program was $80,000. By 1986 the average cost to 
produce a network children's program had shot up 275% to $220,000." 

s * Kenneth R. Hey, *We Are Experiencing Network Difficulties/ American 
Demoiranhica. October 1987, pp. 38 et seq. 

** Robert Sobol, "Syndicators Going Full Speed Ahead in First-Run Kidvid," 
Televiiton/Radio Aac. August 3, 1987, p. 55. 

34 Sobel, p. 55. 

31 Ibid. 
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INTV Programming Sn r y PY 

INTV recently conducted a survey of 80 independent television stations to 
determine operators 4 attitudes toward the children'* programming marketplace." Of 
these stations, 15% of their average total revenue is generated by children': 
programming. This is obviously an important component of their operations. Yet, due 
to declining audiences and therefore revenues, 39% of these stations indicate they are 
planning to reduce their amounts of children's programming in the future. 

Tov.Drivftn* Program* 

Some critics of children's television argue that so-called "toy-driven* shows are 
not as desirable as other types of programming, preferring to label these programs as 
"program-length commercial*."" The marketplace in fact shows some decline in the 
popularity of these program*. Industry observers point out that while there hat been 
no overall advertiser slippage in supporting children's television programming, 
programs which feature toys are not doing as well, leading one major advertising 
agency to comment, "toy-driven shows are a thing of the patt." M 

Among other things, the risk in producing a television show on a toy which the 
fickle tastes of children may soon abandon, is very unattractive. For example, "He- 
Man" cost $10 million to produce. If kids do not like a show like this, they may not 
only stop viewing the show, but walk away from the toy, or vice-versa. While from a 

36 "Programming: Betting the Whole Bundle," INTV, Washington, D.C, 1987. 

37 See for example petitions filed with the Federal Communications Commission 
by Action for Children's Television on February 9, 1987 and October 5, 1987 on this topic. 

M "ChiM^n Erosion Disputed by Hirsch; Sees Toy-Driven Market Programs as 
Over," ,/Radio Ag^ December 7, 1987, pp. 74,76. 
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marketing viewpoint, the possibilities of linking programming for children with the 
marketing of toys could be attractive, marketplace forces do not support this. Toy 
manufacturers, responding to the marketplace, are apparently discovering that toy- 
based programs are not necessarily wise investments* 

Cro».Medla Dovclnnments 

While some might argue that what happens in one medium is irrelevant to the 
other media, this is not ♦he case. First, with over half of all VS. households having 
cable and home video available (and this proportion increases in households with 
children), obviously there are substantial non-broadcast viewing alternatives. However, 
the broadcast market is influenced by what is available from cable and home video. 

Given the economics of the children's video marketplace, the risks of program 
development are great There may be some incentives to undertake new program 
development! in one medium which can then be used in another medium to help offset 
development costs* For example, children's theatrical releases are also available on 
videocassette as well as cable and broadcast. In another example, "Double Dare," a 
children's game show once seen only on Nickelodeon, is entering syndication and new 
episodes will be seen on local broadcast stations around the country beginning in 
February 1988.* 

Another example is relevant here. Broadcast stations and cable systems 
apparently have some economic . incentives to cooperate in ensuring a supply of 
children's video programming to their markets. An independent television station in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana cites their children's programming as, "one of the key reasons 



w Brian Donlon, "Networks Hooks Up With Cable TV," USA Today. January 22, 
1988, p. 1*D. 
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WFFT is still on so many cable systems who wanted to drop as many independents as 
they could, as soon as the law allowed," 40 

Advertising in Children's Television 

Children's programming on broadcast television is supported entirely by 
advertisers and broadcasters. Since there <s no direct support mechanism from viewers, 
broadcasters must rely on advertisers as their sole means of generating revenues to 
off-jet the costs of buying and producing programming for children, This is not true 
for broadcasters' two major competitors in the children's video marketplace, cable and 
home video* Even advertiscr-supported basic cable networks also have a revenue 
stream from cable operators who pay a per*subscriber fee to ;hese networks. 

Broadcasters must therefore establish a delicate balance between the need to air 
commercials to generate revenue and the need to keep children attracted to their 
programming* While the amount of commercial matter wad previously set under FCC 
guidelines, in 1984 the Commission abandoned these guidelines in its television 
deregulation proceeding. Therefore, since 1984 broadcasters have been free to let their 
local markets set the appropriate levels of advertising in children's programming. 

According to a new NAB study, the equilibrium level (i.e. set by the market, not 
the FCC) of commercialization varies by market size. 41 In other words, the amount of 
commercials in children's programming on broadcast stations varies by the size of the 
market. Typically, larger markets exhibit higher levels of commercialization. 

40 George Swisshelm, TV Stations Use Kidvid to Power Local Identity," 
Television/Radio Ate. August 3, 1987, p. 104. 

41 Edward E. Cohen, "NAB Children's Television Commercialization Survey," 
Research and Planning Department, National Association of Broadcasters* February 
1988. 
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Market Forces Affecting Children's Television 

Since the FCC deregultted broadcast television there have been no governmental 
guidelines regarding children's television commercials* However, the industry has 
developed some self-regulatory structures. 41 These structures have evolved in response 
to marketplace concerns. For example, in one study, 91% of television stations in a 
sample under study reported that they have developed their own time standards for 
advertising on their stations. 49 

In addition to the local television stations, another industry group, the National 
Advertising Division of the Council of Better Business Bureaus, maintains a "Children's 
Advertising Review Unit* (CARU) which scrutinizes children's advertising. CARU 
focuses its efforts on the perception of a product and its benefits. CARU relies upon 
a panel of national advisors, including academics who have done research on child 
comprehension and advertising. 

Many of the complaints handled by the National Advertising Division (NAD) deal 
with child-directed advertising and cosmetics (117% of the cases handled by NAD in 
the first nine months of 1987 dealt with child-directed advertising). 44 Apparently, 
most of the complaints are initiated by competitors. In any case, the ad agencies 
purport to be pleased that they have CARU's guidance during their creative 
development of children's advertising messages. 

^ St£ U.S. v. NAB. 8 Media L. Rep. 2572 (Dist. Ct., Washington), 1982, in which 
the former "NAB Code" specifying voluntary commercial time limits was abandoned in 
a consent decree action. 

43 Bruce A. Linton, 'Self-Regulation in Broadcasting Revisited," Journalism 
Quarterly. Summer* Autumn 1987, vol 64, nos. 2 A 3, pp. 483*490. 

44 Edmond M. Rosenthal, "Financial Service, Health Claim Ads Go Under 
Scrutiny," Television/Radio Ate. October 26, 1987, p. 38. 
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lie NAD/CARU has some muscle in the industry. For example, when Flintstones 
ins were advertised during 'The Flintstones* program on a television station* 
contacted the vitamin manufacturer to report two violations of its self-regulatory 
lines: (I) medications, drugs and supplemental vitamins should not be advertised 
ildren; and (2) animated characters should not promote products because they can 
a child's perceptions* The manufacturer cited an oversight in communications was 
onsible for the incident and that corrective action had been taken. 41 
In addition to station and advertiser self-regulations, the major networks each 
e their own standards and practices units which set policies for network 
igramming. 

Mtlkfiialtfifl Continue to Decide 

In his book, Children's Television: The Art. The Business and How it Works. 46 
y Schneider, a 33-year veteran in children's television, notes that today's television 
programmers create over 900 different half hours of entertainment for children each 
( /ear and advertisers spend $500 million annually to promote products to kids. Based 
upon his extensive career in children's programming and advertising designed for 
. children, he argues that critics of children's television hive been able to accomplish 
significant improvements in the marketplace, "without burdening broadcasters with 
useless government rules and stifling restrictions on business practices.* 47 



a 'NAD Cuts Flintstones Spot," Advertising Aac. December 23, 1987. 

« Cy Schneider, Children's T^vUinn; The Art. The Business and How it Works. 
Lincoln wood, IL: NTC Business Books, 1987). 

4T Schneider, p. 179. 
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As examples, he cites the following changes in children's television: 49 
o violence in children's television has been curbed 
o there is a heightened sensitivity to stereotyping 
o there is less advertising clutter 

o there is more enlightening programming for children than ever before 



"KidsNet* Provides Marketplace Information 

As an example of another marketplace structure which has evolved to serve the 
special needs of children, "KidsNet," a non-profit (i.e. 501(cX3)) organization has been 
established to assist anyone interested in learning more about children's programming. 
The charter members of 'KidsNet* include the Arts & Entertainment Network, Capital 
Cities/ABC, Inc., CBN Network, CBS, Home Box Office, NAB, NBC, Nickelodeon, 
Showtime, The Disney Channel, Loi'imar Telepictures anl USA Network. 

"KidsNet" defines its benefits a*" 

By placing all of children's radio and television programming 
information (commercial, public, cable, home and school) into a 
computerized database, programmers and distributors will have a built-in 
promotional vehicle that at the same time will provide needed 
infornation about the audience. The interactive ability of KidsNet will 
allow advertisers, advertising agencies, programmers and others to 
research the use of their programs, educational materials, 
advertisements, public service announcements, etc*, as well as the needs 
of their audiences: children, parents and educators. 



a Schneider, p. 179. 

40 "KidsNet: A Computerized Clearinghouse for Children's Radio and Television/ 
KidsNet, 1201 I6th Street, N.W., Suite 607E, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Kids Are Not A Cantivc Market 

As indicated by viewing data and other marketplace data, children 
are by no means a captive market There are so many video options at the 
disposal of children and their parents, that special marketplace mechanisms 
Mve evolved to respond with a supply of video programming in different 
forms (i.e. program types) and through different channels (i.e. broadcast, 
cable and home video) to meet the demand. Children's program producers and 
distributors (e.g. broadcast, cable, home video) are responsive to the special 
needs of the child audience. They have to be, in order that they remain 
competitive in an important marketplace. 

V. CONCLLSION 

The video marketplace in children's television is prolific and dynamic. The 
viewing environment is such that the great preponderance of children have a large 
number of broadcast, cable and home video viewing options. Some of these options are 
advertiser-supported, some are subscriber*supported. The typical child (and his or her 
parent) has a virtual wealth of video options from which to make viewing choices. 

The children's video marketplace consists of three major parts, the broadcast, 
cable and home video segments. Each of these segments interacts and affects the 
other, both in terms of programming and economically. These segments are 
substitutable and thus competitive. From a public policy perspective, this is a 
fundamental observation. In order to preserve this competitiveness among the three 
major segments of the children's video marketplace, policymakers should bear in mind 
that these segments do not operate in isolation. 
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Of the three major segments in the children's video marketplace, only 
broadcasting is completely supported by advertising. The cable and home video 
segments have other support mechanisms available to thent This permits home video 
and cable some diversity in maintaining revenue streams whi:h then permits greater 
staying power in the marketplace. 

Therefore, any public policy interest in commercialization levels in broadcast 
children's programming should recognize at least three key factors: (a) broadcast 
children's programming has only one revenue stream - advertising; (b) the children's 
video marketplace is competitive and expensive to participate in; (c) cable tnd home 
video are strong competitors to broadcast television stations as sources of children's 
video programming. 
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NAB Children's Television Commercialization Survey 



February, 1988 



This survey of children's television commercialization levels was conducted by 
the National Association of Broadcasters from mid-December, 1987 through early 
February, 1988. A random sample of 469 commercial television stations was selected 
and given the dates for a randomly selected composite week for the 1986-87 television 
season. Potential respondents were asked to list all children's programming (Le. 
programs produced primarily for an audience aged 12 and under) that aired on their 
station during the seven days along with the source of the programming (syndicated, 
barter, local, network, or other), the time the programs aired, and the amount of 
commercial matter, promotional announcements, public service announcements, and 
other non-prcgram material in minutes and seconds that aired in each program. 
Respondents were asked to use the "clock hour" rather than including only non- 
program material aired within the program. In this way, all adjacencies to programs 
were included (e.g. if a program began at 4:00 p.m. and ended at 4:29 p.nt, stations 
were asked to list at non-program material through 4:30 p.m.). ABC, CBS, and NBC 
provided NAB with the amounts and types of non-program material included in 
network programs. Descriptions of the programs were also requested in case it was 
necessary to determine if any programs were actually "true" children's programming. 
Copeis of the questionnaire and forms are attached. 

The survey was conducted by mail using three mailings. Mailgrams informing the 
potential respondents of the study and its importance were sent prior to the first 
mailing. Another mailgram was sent prior to the third mailing. All correspondence 
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was addressed to the general manager of each station. Of the 469 stations, 267 
responded, 1 refused, and 4 reported that they were not on the air during that period. 
The response rate was 57.4 percent. Sampling error for binary questions involving the 
entire sample was approximately 4.S percent at the 95% confidence level, using the 
finite population correction factor. 

Of the responding stations, 178 or 66.7 percent were affiliates and 89 or 33.3 
percent were independents, a ratio that is relatively close to the universe. Of the 
affiliates, 55 were primary ABC stations, 68 were primary CBS stations, and 55 were 
primary NBC affiliates. By market size, 28 stations were in top ten markets, 24 in 
markets II through 20, 20 in markets 21*30, 15 in markets 31 through 40, 19 in 
markets 41-50, 80 in markets 51-100, and 83 in markets smaller than 100. 

Results 

The survey covered 5,635 different children's television programs or an average 
of over 21 per station. On an hourly basis, this was 3 V 117 hours and 22 minutes of 
programming. The range of programs per station went from two stations that 
reported they ran no children's programs up to 82 programs for one station. 

Table 1 shows the average commercial levels for different sources of children's 
programs with the overall commercial time on an hourly basis at eight minutes and 38 
seconds. In this report, all numbers will be given on an hourly basis for ease of 
comparison (i.e. non-program minutes in half hour programs are simply doubled. This 
may result in an overstatement of commercial loads' as stations sometimes have higher 
loads in one half hour than in the adjacent next half hour.). Table 1 also reports the 
means for all non-network children's programs, all syndicated or barter children's 
programs (non-network excluding local and other), and all network children's 
programs. 

Table 2 breaks the numbers down by various dayparts. In this sample, children's 
programs run during Weekday afternoons contained approximately a half minute more 
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of commercials on an hourly basis thau those aired during weekday mornings. 
Weekend children's programs had fewer minutes of commercials than did the weekday 
programs, especially non-network weekend programs. 

Table 3 gives the commercialization levels for each day of the week. In this 
sample, the most commercialized day of the week was Wednesday, June 3 while Friday, 
December 19 was the lightest weekday. Sunday, August 16 proved to hrve the lowest 
levels of commercialization. 

The market size breakdown showed that commercial levels were highest in the 
top 50 markets. Stations in smaller markets tended to run fewer commercial minutes, 
especially in non-network programs. A one way analysis of variance was performed 
on the non-network data and yielded a very significant F ratio of 43.65 (p<.001). 
Scheffe post-hoc comparisons of the group means showed that the smallest markets 
(101+) ran significantly fewer minutes of commercials per hour in non-network 
programming than did the other market group. Stations in markets 51-100 also 
showed a statistically j'<gnificant difference with lower commercial loads than larger 
market stations. 

In Table 5, the percentage of programs with various amounts of commercial 
minutes per hour is given. Over two-thirds of all children's programs had fewer than 
ten minutes of commetcials on an hourly basis. Table 6 re-examines the data by 
market size. 

Table 7 reports the commercialization levels "oh a station basis, rather than on a 
program basis. This table shows, for example, that 67.7% of the stations in the 
survey ran fewer than ten percent of their children's programs with more than eleven 
minutes of commercials on an hourly basis. 

Finally. Table 8 reports the amount of total non-program material in children's 
programs on an hourly basis, using many of the same breakdowns as shown in 
previous tables. 
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ConriuaiPM 

Aa with any cross-sectioaal survey, this one provides a snapshot of a situation. 
In this case, we gain an accurate view of commercialization levels of children's 
television programs during the 1986-87 television season. For non-network 

programs, commercialization levels are higher in the top 50 markets than in smaller 
ones. Many stations run low commercial loads in all or nearly all of their children's 
programming while a few run laigcr amounts. Meanwhile, non-program material levels, 
at least on weekdays, are nearly constant, varying by only a few seconds across the 
week. 
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NAB CHILDREN'S TELEVISION SURVEY INSTRUCTION SHEET 



Thank you for taking the time to fill out the questionnaire. Your answers are very 
important to NAB. 

To complete this questionnaire, you will need to pull the program logs or equivalent 
information for a composite week of the 1986*87 television season. The dates needed 
are: 

Monday. September 22, 1986 Friday, December 19, 1986 

Tuesday, February 17, 1987 Saturday, May 2, 1987 

Wednesday, June 3, 1987 Sunday, August 16, 1987 

Thursday, November 6, 1986 

If your station was not on the air during any of these dates or some unusual 
programming occurred, please call Ed Cohen at (202) 429-5381 for alternate dates. 

You will need to find all the children's programming your- station ran. If you are in 
doubt as to whether a program is truly for children or not, the FCC has defined 
children's programming as that "originally produced and broadcast primarily for a child 
audience twelve years of age or under." If you are still in doubt, include the program 
!n the questionnaire. 

There are two parts to this questionnaire. First, use the sheet with all the columns 
to list out various information. If you need more space, feel free to make copies. 
Here are the instructions: 

Program Title - the name of the program 

Date Alrtd * the calendar date on which the program ran 

Start Time and End Time • Use the "clock" hour. For example, if a program 
started at 4:00 p.m, and ended at 4:29 p.m*, list 4:00 p.m. as the "start time" and 
4:30 p.m. as the "end time." 

Source - Please use the following codes: N * Network, S - Syndicated, B- 
Barter, L - Loc-\ O - Other. 

Minutes CM* the minutes and second* of commercials that ran in and around the 
program BE SURE TO INCLUDE ADJACENCIES. For example, if a program ended 
at 4:29 p.m. and one minute of commercials ran between 4:29 p.m. and 4:30 p.m., 
be sure to include that one minute in the 4:00, p.m. to 4:30 p.m. half -hour. 

Minutes Promos-the minutes and seconds of promotional announcements that ran 
in and around the program. BE SURE TO INCLUDE ADJACENCIES. 

Minutes PSAs-the minutes and seconds of public service announcements that ran 
in and around the program. BE SURE TO INCLUDE ADJACENCIES, 

Minutes other aon-prcgraa «aterlal-the minutes and irconds of othrr non- 
program material that is not part of any of the previous categories (e.g. station 
IDs, etc.). 
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NOTE TO NETWORK AFFILIATES: You do not need to list the network non- 
program material minutes in network programs, NAB has obtained this 
information from the networks. List only non-program material that originated at 
your station. 

The second part of the questionnaire requests a description of each program. Simply 
list the title of the program and a short description next to it 

When you are finished, fold the questionnaire sheets, place them in the postpaid reply 
envelope, and drop it iu the mail. 

If you have any questions, plea?e call Ed Cohen, Manager of Audience Measurement 
and Policy Research, NAB Research and Planning Department, at (202) 429-5381 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. EST. 

Thank you for your help. 
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NAB Children's Television Survey 



Program Title Program Description 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1988 



Table 1 



Overall Commercialization Levels of Children'^ Programming 
on a Mlnnteg.Per.Hour BjUia 



Type of Programming 


Minutes 


N 


All Children's Programming 


8:38 


5635 


All Non-Network Children's 


8:29 


4380 


All Network Children's 


9:10* 


1255 


All Syndicated/Barter 


8:43 


4200 



♦Amount of network CM his changed since 5/2/87 as ABC and CBS have each added 
one minute of available commercial time to their Saturday morning inventory. To 
adjust the figures* add approximately 40 seconds (not all time may be sold and not all 
programs will be carried on all stations). 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1988 



Iablfi. 



1 



Children's Television Commercialization Levels 
On a Minutes-Pcr-Hour Basis 



By Dflypartt 

lyjttfl Of Programming All Children's AH Non-Network All Network 

CllildrCfl'l Children's 



Weekdav Morninas 


8:33 


8:33 






(1638) 


(1658) 




Weekday Af ternoona/Eveninas 


9:14 


9:15 


8:12 




(2040) 


(2025) 


(15*) 


All WcckdftYl 


8:56 


8:56 


7:31 




(3698) 


(3683) 


(15*) 


Weekends 


8:05 


6:07 


9:11 




(1937) 


(697) 


(1240) 



•NBC ran "Babes In Toyland - on Friday, December 19, 1986, Many affiliates 
responding to the questionnaire did not realize this program should have been 
classifir j a children's program. This should have no adverse effect on the numbers 
given aUjve. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1988 

Children's Television Commercialization Levels 
By Day or Week 
On a Minutes Per Hour Basis 

I.YPC of Programming All Children ' s , All Non-Network All Network 

Children's Children's 



Monday. Seotember 22. 1986 


8:45 


8:45 






(735*) 






Tuesdav. Fetaruarv 17. 1987 


8:40 


8:40 






(745») 






Wednesday. June 3. 1987 


9:36 


9:36 






(673*) 






Thursdav. November 6. 1986 


9:16 


9:16 






(754*) 






Fridav. December 19, 198$ 


8:30 


8:31 


8:12 




(786) 


(771) 


(I5»») 


Situriav. May 2. 1987 


8:12 


5:29 


9:15 




(1646) 


(459) 


(1187) 


Sundav. Auttust 16. 1987 


7:19 


7:14 


7:44 




(291) 


(243) 


(48"«) 



•Only non-network children's programs aired on Monday through Thursday. 

••NBC ran "Babes in Toyland" on Friday, December 22, 1986. Many affiliates 
responding to the questionnaire did not realize this program should hive been 
classified as a children's program. This should have no adverse effect on the numbers 
given above. 

•♦♦ABCs "Disney Sunday Movie* and NBCs "Our House - were considered to be 
children's programs by the respective networks. Many affiliates were not aware of 
this and did not include the programs in their listings. This should have no adverse 
effect on the numbers giveu above. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1988 



Table 4 

Children's Television Commercialization Levels 
By Market Size 
On a Per-Hour Basis 



Tvoe of Programin g 



All Childress All Non-Network All Network 







Children's 


Children's 


Markets 1«2Q 


9:04 


9:03 


9:05 




(1165) 


(1030) 


(135) 


Markets 21-50 


9:08 


9:05 


9:25 




(1332) 


(1108) 


(224) 




8:34 


8:22 


9:14 




(1726) 


(1325) 


(401) 


Markets 101 + 


7:54 


7:18 


9:01 




(1412) 


(917) 


(495) 



ERJC 



19-684 0-89-5 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 

CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1988 

Table g 

Percentage Of Children's Programs At Or Below 

Various Commercialization Levels 
On A Per-Hnur 



Minutes 

7 or Fewer 

8 or Fewer 

9 or Fewer 

10 or Fewer 

1 1 or Fewer 

12 or Fewer 

13 or Fewer 

14 or Fewer 

1 5 or Fewer 



All 
Proaranu 

* 28.7% 
39.7 
54.8 
69.1 
78.2 
87.2 
94.1 
97.9 
99.6 



All 

Non-Network 

36.1% 

45.4 

53.0 

62.6 

72.0 

83.6 

92.5 

97.4 

99.5 



All 
Network 

3.1% 

17.7 

61,1 

92.2 
1 00.0 
1 00.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1988 

Table 6 

Percentage of Children's Programs 3t or Below 
Various Commercialization Levels by Market Size 
On a Pcr-Hour Basis 



Market* 1-20 



Minutes 


All 


All 


All 




froarams 


Non-Network 


Network 


7 or Kwer 


213% 


28.3 


3.0% 


8 or Fewer 


34.9 


37.1 


. 18.5 


9 or Fewer 


47.6 


45.0 


66.7 


10 or Fewer 


59.0 


54.3 


94.8 


1 1 or Fewer 


71.2 


67.5 


100.0 


12 or Fewer 


82.8 


80.6 


100.0 


13 or Fewer 


92.4 


91.4 


100.0 


14 or Fewer 


97.4 


97.1 


100.0 


15 or Fewer 


99.9 


99.9 


100.0 






Market* 51-50 






All 


All 


All 






Non-Network 


Network 


7 or Fewer 


25.5% 


30.1% 


2.7% 


8 or Fewer 


33.2 


37.7 


10.7 


9 or Fewer 


45.4 


44,1 


51.8 


10 or Fewer 


60.4 


54.5 4 ' 


89.3 


1 1 or Fewer 


69.7 


63.6 


100.0 


12 or Fewer 


80.0 


75.9 


100.0 


13 or Fewer 


92.2 


90.6 


100.0 


14 or Fewer 


97.3 


96.8 


100.0 


15 or Fewer 


99.4 


99.3 


100.0 
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Table 6 rw 



Markets 31-100 



Miaiiisi All All All 

PfQgrama Non-Network Mtl^Olk 

7 or Fewer 29.7% 37.9% 2 7% 

8 or Fewer 39.7 47.4 142 

9 or Fewer 55.8 " 54.3 60.6 

10 or Fewer 69.5 62.6 92.3 

11 or Fewer 78.7 72.2 loo!6 
12or Fewer 89.5 86.3 100.0 

13 or Fewer 94.5 92.8 100.0 

14 or Fewer 98.0 97.4 100.0 

15 or Fewer 99.4 99.2 100.0 



Markets 101+ 



MiDJlISi All All All 

EUUasu Non-NCtffOtk Network 

7 or Fewer 33.4% 49.4% 3.6% 

8 or Fewer 48.0 61.3 23 4 

9 or Fewer 68.6 70.7 64 6 

10 or Fewer 85.5 81.6 92 7 

11 or Fewer 91.5 86.9 10o!o 

12 or Fewer 95.0 92.3 100.0 

13 or Fewer 97.0 95.4 jooo 

14 or Fewer 99.0 98.5 10&0 

15 or Fewer 99.8 99.7 100.0 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1938 

Table 7 

Percentage Of Stations Running Children's Programs 
With Over 11, 12, and 13 Minutes of Commercials Per Hour 
Less Thau Ten Percent Of The Time 





11 Minutes 


12 Minutes 


13 Minutes 


Allegations 


67.7% 


76.2% 


88.8% 


Markets 1-20 


60.9 


71.7 


89.1 


Markets 21-30 


64.8 


70,4 


81.5 


Market* 31-100 


66.7 


73.1 


87.2 


Markets lOlt 


74.4 


85.4 


95.2 


Percentage Of Stations Running Children's Programs 
With Over 11, 12, and 13 Minutes of Commercials Per Hour 
Less Than Twenty Percent Of The Time 




11 MlQUtfil 


12 Minutes 


13 Minutes 


All Stations 


78.1% 


87.7% 


93.1% 


Markets 1-20 


69.6 


85.2 


93.5 


Markets 21-50 


72.2 


81.5 


88.9 


Markets 51-100 


73,1 


88.5 


913 


Markets 101+ 


91.5 


93.9 


96.4 


Percentage Of Stations Running Children's Programs 
With Over 11, 12, and 13 Minutes of Commercials Per Hour 
Less Than Thirty Percent Of The Time 




11 Minutes 


12 Mkiutes 


13 Minutes 


All Stations 


85.0% 


92.3% 


97.7% 


Markets 1-20 


73.9 


89.1 


95.7 4 


Market* 21-50 


77.8 


852 


98.1 


Markets 51-100 


84.5 


93.4 


97.4 


Markets 101+ 


96.4 


97.6 


98.8 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION COMMERCIALIZATION SURVEY 
FEBRUARY, 1988 

Table 8 

Total Noa-Program Material In Children's Programming 
Oa a Minutes-Per-Hour Basis 



Type of Programming 
Bv Davnart 



Weekday A fternoons/ 
Evenings 



All 

Children's 

13:06 
(5635) 



14:04 
(1658) 

13:47 
(2040) 



All Non-Network All Netw <*k All Syndicated/ 
Childrcn'3 Children's Barter 



13:40 
(4380) 



14:04 
(1658) 

13:49 
(2025) 



11:05 
(1255) 



9:10 
(15) 



13:53 
(4200) 



Weekday^ 

Weekends 

Bv Dav flf 
Monday. 

Tuesday. 2/17/87 
S^tQtfdfl t 6/3/87 
Thursday, ll/fi/86 

Friday, 12/19/80 
Sunday 8/16/87- 



13:54 
(3698) 

11:32 
(1937) 



13:55 
(735) 

13:55 
(745) 

13:58 
(673) 

13:59 
(754) 

13:48 
(786) 

11:25 
(1646) 

12:12 
(291) 



13:56 
(3683) 

12:16 
(697) 



13:52 
(771) 

12:02 
(459) 

12:40 
(243) 



9:10 
(15) 

11:07 
(1240) 



9:58 
(15) 

11:10 
(1187) 

9:51 
(48) 
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Table 8 Continued 

Bv Market Slie 

TVPC Of Programming All Children'* All Non-Network All Network 

Children's Children'* 

Markets 1-20 13:38 * 13:58 10:56 

(1165) (1030) (135) 

Markets 21-50 13:2? 13:53 11:19 

(1332) (1108) (224) 

MirkfiU 3H0Q 12:52 13:23 11:09 

(1726) (1325) (401) 

Markets 101+ 12:36 13:28 1059 

(1412) (917) (495) 
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www m * ■ 

Dear Geueral Manager: 

A cnhcai problem that our industry and concerned parents must 
share and address is whether today's children are becoming televi- 
sion couch potatoes. 

Ti ie NAB Children's Teiewaon Committee announces Family V Iw w « 
tug Month, a national cai i ipaign which encourages parents to become 
more involved in what their children watch on TV. It kicks off in January 
under the campaign slogan, "Watch What Thty Watch," 

Guiding children's use of television is difficult. It is not the respon* 
sibility of broadcasters or government. It is the responsibility of 
parents. Responsible parenting means teaching children to be 
discriminating viewers, so they can benefit from the wonderful 
educational and entertainment aspects of our medium. Television is 
part of American family We. And if used properly, it provides infor* 
mabon. stimulation, and pleasure. 

1 989 is a new year a time for new beginnings and new attitudes. 
A time to remind parents to "Watch What Tbty Watch." I urge you 
to make Family Viewing Month a priority project lor your station. 

Sincerely, 



Glenn C. Wright. Ctairman 

NAB Clukiren's Television Committee 

KIROTV. Seattle, Washington 




WHICH 
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Family Viewing 
Encourages Parents To: 

• • • • SET THE SCHEDULE 

Pre-selecting programs rather than randomly turning the dial 
modifies what and how much time children spend watching 
television and establishes a practice of watching programs not 
just television. 

•••• TALK ABOUT IT 

Encourage the family to share their thoughts and views on the 
programs they watch. Open discussions can strengthen a 
child's ability to think and express his or he" ideas and fosters 
better family communication. 

• • • • READ ABOUT IT 

Use television to spur an interest in reading by pointing out 
how library books can supplement what children learn from 
programs. 

• • • • CHECK WITH TEACHERS 

Watch programs that generate interest in subjects studied in 
schools. Viewing assignments by the teacher can build upon 
what is taught :n the classroom. 



"With tho dsTslopmsnt ol 
•ach modsrn moans ol story* 
tolling - books. Mwipap«fi, 
moTloi. radio, comics and 
toUTUion- toclal dobattt 
rsaarding thtlr •Hods haw 
rocurrod. A pr ominsnt thsms 
In all thoto dobatot has bnn 
a concora with modla's Im- 
pact on youth, a concorn 
which in fact pro-datos tho 
modstn sta. Plato's Rspubllc 
waraod about storytollors." 

ElUnWartoUa 
Historical Tronds In Rotoarch 
on Children and tho Modla 
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Campaign Outreach 
Ideas for Stations 



"Wo mutt makoittroiboi 
ehlldrca poreohro toUritioooi 
tuti ottj mm* oJ commaaic^, 
tioo; om tool out o! mcny 
ofoUaU* to oata Dm eostt«toi 
pto c ioo ol latomlattag wttfc 
om cmcrtMt. Whoa wt uot 
uUtWIo© to Modoratloo ami 
handto it with can. tt coo bo 
c valuabW toachor , a woodtf. 
lul frlond and a good MrvtavV 

Michaollt.KoUor 
Tolovtotow Making u» 
Motto!* 



• • • • Ask your Mayor or 
^vemor to proclaim January 

• umily Vlowiny Month. The 

signing of the proclamauon is a 
great photo opportunity and makes 
a nice piece (or the evening news 
as well as your local newspaper 

• • • • Use your Congressional 
representative as your campaign 
spokesperson. This complements 
tl:p national PSA and gives your 
i.ampaign a stronger grassroots 
connection. Another excellent 
choice may be your state's first 
lady KIRO-TV, Seattle, Washington, 
has successfully involved their hrst 
lady in a similar campaign. 

• • • • The President oi the FT A 
or elementary school principal sur- 
rounded by bis shouting your 
campaign slogan makes an effec- 
tive spot Try this approach with 
several schools 

• • • • A scir.t er.aedvor with a 
ia-a! last !ccc '*a»n may add 



3» 



impact and visibility to your cam- 
paign. A PSA and tray liners jointly 
tagged are excellent tools for reach- 
ing parents. You may consider 
splitting the cost of distributing the 
liners at a local school for the 
month of January. A different twist 
may be a cooperative effort with a 
local dairy in which the slogan is 
imprinted on milk cartons, especially 
those cartons distributed in schools. 

• • • • Conduct station tours for 
local FT As and Teachers' Associa- 
tions during the month of January. 
It gives department managers a 
chance to get to know the educators 
in their community. At the sanr* 
time, it's important for senior 
management to be visible at 
special school events and PTA 
meetings during the campaign 

• • • • Host a town meeting for 
your Distnct Teachers' Asscciati 
and the PTA Discuss openly ana 
honestly how parents, teachers. 



and broadcasters can work 
together to strengthen the use of 
television by children Such an 
event may make a nice public 
affairs show that could be adver* 
User supported. 
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9*9* v/ho wcu!d be better .i! 

:etlxg cr reo^r.o a stcry tc crhiriren 
than ycur ov/r. .war taier.r Held a 

Stfjrday Mcnur.g ' readxej at the 
sta&cn or a library Shew now 
bocks ee-m with children's pro- 
grams. Bookmarks and calendars 
imprinted wth your slogan make 
great give aways lor such events 



♦ • • * jointly develop with an 
area teacher, a program that incor- 
porates television and outside 
reaebng assignments which compter 
ment the established class cur- 
riculum The results of such a pro- 
gram could be presented at a PTA 
meeting as a pilot program lor 
other classes 



Ttlftvlilon and Children - Vf—kl\ 


r Vlowing 


• • • Hours Per Week 


Agos24 

22.29 


AgosS-U 

19:38 


• • • Prime Time 


4:25 


5:25 


• • • M-F. 4:30-7-30 PM 


3:21 


3:25 


••• M«F. 10AM-4;30PM 


5:02 


1:49 


• • • Sat &Sun. 7 AM-! PM 


2:39 


2:29 


• • • Sat. l-8PM&Sun 1-7 PM 
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1:45 


• • • M-Sun. 11 30PM-1 AM 


.28 


38 


• • • Remainder 


6:26 


6.07 


• • • Average Hcurs Day 


3:13 


2:48 






?*f:r Sept .988 




Tb*sii0tfostion* oaths 
BMt poo* may oncour ago 
chlldrtn to bocomo mot o 
actiTO vlowors through 
exploring their own Ideas 
about television pro- 
grams, dreaming up now 
programs, or predicting 
outcomes, Uso thorn as 
on-air tips (radio or tot* 
▼Won) or as a photocopied 
handout at mootlngs. Just 
add your station call lot- 
tors and campaign logo. 
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Constructively Using Television 
Tips For Parents 



• • • Be a NleUen Family 

Family member? pretend they are 
television cntics whose program 
choices are important in determin- 
ing which shows stay on the air. 
Make up a list ol favorites ■ noting 
the day, time and channel ol each. 
When notes are compared, the 
family will discover mutual favorites. 
It is interesting to find out why. Try 
and figure out what appeals to the 
entire family The game becomes 
one of persuasion. This kind of play- 
ful debate strengthen children's 
ability to think independently and 
express their ideas Through discus- 
sion*; and trade offs, the family can 
reach a consensus on winch shows 
they should watch Find newspaper 
or magazine cntiques of shows to 
compare to family opinions. This 
fosters children s use of and familiar- 
ity with newspapers and magazines 

• • • I Remember When. . . 

A ^hki's interest in h:s or her favorite 
crogram :ar. ire the basis for an 



active memory game when 
demomtrates how tastes and habits 
create different standards as 
children mature Ask children to 
list the programs with their present 
choices Children can take pride in 
s<?eing how their tastes have 
matured. As an exercise, have an 
older child develop a |j S t of shows 
his younger sibling should watch 

••• Create Your Own Program 

Discuss possible shows that may be 
developed from a child's favonte 
film, book, and comic stnp En- 
courage the child to develop his 
idea into a class play 

• • • Predicting Outcomes 

Guessing tlie outcome of a show 
can develop a child's awareness of 
the visual and verbal clues that are 
the basis for drawing inferences 
and making predictions Dunng 
the commercial break, have 
everyone wnte dewn :heir iecret 
guess about how :he story wtll end 



Tto bolltt Hurt t«UrU*ot U 
a bad luttuoac* to fcf maty cm 
unilabU. Iqmcum oat. Cm. 
tatnly It la ott«a bard to 
tola la Um tac* k4 tbo afh 
par tally robuit and boaltky 
•ntoYwtnt ol tolorttlon by 
om'iowi children." 

Robort Hodgo « Dorld Trip* 
Childf on and ToWrliloa 



When the program a over, com- 
pare solutions to see who came 
closest to guessing the outccme. 
Discuss the clues each rr.ember of 
the family used in making his cr 
her prediction. 

Quiz programs otter the ccpor- 
tumty both to seccr.d-guecs »h e 
contestants *nd to r^timare which 
side will win. Playing nicr.g .v.th 
the cor-sleslants ran r.c; ::. t v rr.ake 
any quiz show mere :„r. c..t also 
develops the ability to ifcrJc qu::<tiy. 
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• • • Helping Children 
Undontand What TKy So* 

Common's and questions dunr.g 
and after v.ewmcj can help .rddrtui 
gam inlormahon Don't assume thai 
a child grabs the meaning of what 
they view, ^specially when un- 
familiar adult topics are bemcj 
presented When parents clanly 
the action tn a story. 3 child is bet- 
ter able to understand and retain 
ti;e information available in what 
they see This also presents an op- 
portunity to direct a chid to books 
or newspaper stones thai provide 
additional details about the subject 

• • • Wh«r# and Whan? 

Yen can help a child become rnoro 
aware ot cultural and historical 
distinctions by identifying the 
deta;is that ;onvey this inlormahon 
Point out the clothes dialer: land- 
marks scenery or other r;ur : to 
where ar.d when the events ;r. -1 
story occurred 

• • • Fact or Fantasy? 



There ir<:- m.iny .ire. 



.:. v/nrri 
ar J ' '.' J:l 



important to get your chaldron to 
ask questions about what they :-;ee. 
Ask what kind ot evidence was 
shown (hat trade it a>em real ) 
What prcot would one reed to 
'•ontirm the reality ot this miorma- 
tion. Ciuldren may not ro.ii'h con- 
clusions but (hose questions may 
send Item to books ind magwanes 
as sources (or answers 

• • • What Did IMJm? 

When you can't watch with a child 
i casual '"'oil me about it" ;s an ex- 
cellent avenue for sharponinq 
a child's ability to understand and 
express what he or she watched 

• • • Gueta Who? 

Play a qame where one p.?:son im- 
itates the distinctive- posture walk 
or gestures, need by a nmihar 
TV character, while other members 
o( the family try to cjuess wnat 
character is being portrayed 

• • • Whom Do You Admire? 
Whom Do You Dlaltko? 

Tailor: 1 about the Mewsion 
charactot :•. who impress hildron 
can expand d«-.v:np.rive v-< -ibulary 
and :jivp ;»:.;;{ jh.t :r.!o 1 -Li.i"; 



"Th» rolatiouonlp botwooo 
oducatlon and tolovlsion hat 
ontorod a now phaM. Origt- 
oally oducators lordly lg< 
norod tho mw aodlum, Thon 
tb«y denounced It and tried 
to makt It go away, latoly. 
•cbool and Itlorlilon pooplo 
hart boon working togotfcor 
In too bopo that oomothlng 
conttructlvo can bo oxtraclod 
from all &o ttmo ehlldroa 
tptnd In front oi tbotr TV ioti." 

Frod Hochingof 
Tho Now York Tlmot 



thinking. Broaden the discs:; 
by falkmq about ways :n whi. 
children feel they arc !:ke or 
thf? television character . •:>.;. 
know This kind ot ^a.'^.rr.t*-. 
tolls you somethmo aroj! ". .*. 
children [eel about thetr.&iv*? 
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Family Viewing PSA 
Featuring Mario Thomas 



I'm Mario' Thomas. For every hour 
your children spend in school each 
week, they spend another half-hour 
watching television. And much of the 
time, they're alone; with no one 
around to separate the good from the 
bad—the fantasy from the fact. It's 
time to start watching TV with your 
kids. Time to talk about the programs 
you watch together. Time to teach 
your kids the difference between the 
fighting on the evening news and the 
/qhting on the morning cartoons, To 
be perfectly honest, it's time to: 

Mitch What Th*y Watch. 




TELE JOURNAL 

Family Viewing Feed 

December 16 
11:30 AM* 12:30 PM 

TELSTAH30M2V-6.2.6.8 
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Family Viewing Campaign Logos 
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Family Viewing Response Sheet 



•»»»•« 



To document broadcaster's support, please fill out and return to the NAB 
Television department, 1771 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 



1. How much air tlms was dovotod to th* campaign? 



Broadcast Dal* 



AirTlmo 

(minutM) 



January 1-7 
January 8- 1 4 
January 15-21 
January 22-28 
January 29-31 



2. Did you um Mario Thomas PSA? 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Used station produced PSA only 

□ Used combination o( station and 
national produced PSA 

□ Used our own PSA 



3, Brisfly describe your campaign activities. 



10 



l-'C 



10, ! 



V\ h.iiJr-Ji 
l<A' >u v ,i..\\\ai\l^ 
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Entry Fonn 



~ A. RfguLirlv SchtrJulcd Programs 
B. Speciil Pri^rarm 
C Public Servic* Campaigns 
D. Drug and Alcohol Abuse Campaigns and PSAs 



Tr-v^tr N.imv 

r*AT.irr. Li*r.«th 



t.v.tfiJ t,- ihu ivv -.Tinjp' 
.\ifj ifi - 

* ft\j I". 



- •■ • -S t tv: ,->rnr.f. ».irr.mi w NAB that thev 
* ..1. .vj ill :*t\o».u\ t:v;hi». JiMMiktr*. and iy 

" \»: w« i.! -v srt-r. lr.J v!i".\cnt« anKxJwJ m 
.— »•:•*-. -Tivtit.o:'. cj thil the u«*K NAB 

v. .: ■ , tf-v-r \:, uif rvr inmntfc ufvn the 

v. . i . .. ,n >t,\c. or i-tht * ol 'am 
' i.j * ; v ri. tr.tr.nyi to Jdend, indemnity, 

\ \ ; ; . ... t ... , r j .,,., WM Jm in j (1 u j Jt(m( 
v. ..*f. .:iJU-t« .* .» u r,l the breach of this 




i*Ut:,>m.ill lrtfcr»l 



WW I sNN |./ 7/ WW 
WW j -/n\£: WW 
^M^i^c WW 




Hi 




"Snuv to i hilJfm IVIvi Kton Auards" 

Uliu»h»n l\|Mrtnwni 

N.«t,.iul \«H\ut„.n oi Hhtadatim 

* rr i n skclnav. 

tt i»h»n-.:t,»n. DC. ^Vld 




V/NABScfvkeToChildrtn 
Television Awards 

The NAM SrtvM- Tn( hiUrcii T»-W-v*4mi Aw«d» hnn 
MMwUi ilmi .kxJk.Khm tot»H«Jaiklii^Ujl nnyranv 
iiitJi.Mn|\ii|ti^ 

A *4 tmittntal whn iktiwry ctidiw 

iuMkikt hi ihtUmA r*w amming, vlni the winners 
fn w tin- many rnliw *jbmittcJ 10 the tompcMioa 
11k- l«W hiwIiM* mil hr .ini*vmed during ncm year's 
NAM (Wyiumi TifciiMim Lumhtim in Lis Vegas. The 
winner* »»ll thru he l>o*i\l Juriiig a fatal Wtshingwn, 
PC!. iTummvinM.iy. 

W General Criteria 

V OtJv rti«jjmMfr*<\Jhy k«ali«4i-vNi«iMMhwinJincfndrJ 
It k«al ilnUnn, t^unn y\»> if v «» v*w*t, «tr cM- 
Wr Suhi»v«<r(nni|«iiiluiiiinhiwo,iivJt)mJiml 
pndum.K i*l»i*k\ Mr fit 

f Am k«^v |*«ftnilr«**n »l*h jimli*.ini«ihr Itiiad- 
i*!u«V|«i«l«il, I'UMhh^idi Ai<iN II, l^urm 

Itivik-H .hliirt^MllkllilillimJduMajlltr M<IV 

V k*tiuktii|«-iMr4lrMil<tiMiiiliin.i I 4'1'nuu lasMttc. 

V A umiAiiJ i >M k«i»> i>nN .ku«nf>im r.fch (MtV 

V tVivT*iM< n*ii«*nrf|»m».mh n«H It mhmUrd » lln^y 
»luJJ\ .^v mil m ilmi umiiii imi iU m (chilt^tv 
u«iwniiii>i,Uri s)»«iU n4 I«-i<Ui*n- <\lrt»\U* tta 

V SuuiMiwn wl«M.tn iHiniKt i^nilrhv ltd v.hli 
mlirwv+m ikm It «4in m .1 *i\it.«i \kV*«.nr 

V K(t«r lli.rt a * <k Miirtii \\i . Niv*«t nin If *4tiid 

V EiahttmiM^mi mid NAM UVwxi Uv«imnn U 
mfcln^.* Uutuhi U. nlNtkiJXi, 4 [IN** 
iKkitmimn U m .kK.nn K tlu- vijixi vultmiiiiKirH- 

tllltT 

▼ rmi^«in< <4, U h«itn«\| .Ait .miiiii«nikiiii«Y« 
»*««». i1 >j A *im H«mn |.«g v .« ui whi « LJ tl mi 
Kkkklnl 

* A <iX't kv i/^M^im tfjMiniiipiriulii) «ili>*i** 
ihrmmltt.^Jn^*,. t ( UiW.UIN n*k 
hxhi NL»m%JAwiimmh4IW.u1 niM 



r Award Categories 



A**dr* w£ hr pvn in r»h »f thr S A«trm AW markd piwffc 
I-2V if-V.M-W, KVrAjt 

A, fc|wl«TySd»*Medft©i7*ee* Any Irtish leiwawwUh 
nmJ JmIt< »vciry. fourthly, (ftanetty, »ii 

ft Spi<iUiVtr»«»Spmilpn^^ 

with I tpculc i» KaanrtaJ (hew wrath iW nrt run on • rrf>4ar haa*. 

C Nbk Smfct Omv^PM ind PSAi, Any torntnuiiry ier- 
v«f irkvumn («fTV*i|n. rfrhmuroty oUrwch pfi^im, « piinV 
Mtvire mnumttweni drvHtyed foe the hencfc o( ihifcfctn in ihe 
kxdvtiwtngNienee ^lu^iirugwJilcof«lifcuM(«TV 
rajp»X Enrrin mutt mtkxfc i oneiM|t tumrnary on harury, 
aWrfwnem, iirflenwnttewi, and rouki (4 (he ctenpMp, 
nutrrich pmftm, or (mbk ktyW mnpuntemmt 

IX ^andAkoMAI^Cwii^indPSAj. Any 
cMiipMp) or pubic tervtce •nnountement ckected to rhiUrtn on 
the prrvennon ri drug or alcohol mUcanrr abuae. Entnei muM 
tmCoV i or^paae wmmary on haroiy, devebomem, Imotemen 
IMkvi, and muhi of the camptijn or PSA. 





* 












# 


•••• 






w 









W The Pwt'Newsweek Award 

Vmwi«e«nri tn Caacfory A(Repibrly StheduW IVi w»cmJ 
ml he u wJtml U a *x\ui ^jOCO 'fW 71k IVt" »»vl 
^«MjrrJhr ibelW Nr»A*w» S*»»«iiw (ki»j>^ ln»*Ji-rt«i 
i|u»afy l» thn a»trd, the <*mr> rmio Jmtwfaw a j*»nn«- 
Rnrnt uri*>atftj*V*n( tudmr hi nuartn arp'^p 
Caieapry A ww wtrwxr* miO he um*U\J h NAIi i.i *urt^y 
dtumililati4i iir tl)M ««rJ 

IW ial ihc NAfi TAw*«i IMvu.rwut m Wi/WW if 

Malvtttttrt hr 

"Stmrt To Children Trkvaiun A wink," TrW*dk>n 
Depart m*nl, NMional Atonctaiion of BroadtaMen, 
1771 N Street N.W.. Wadwuon, DX.\ 200)6 



W Entry Form 

Nmmi(!;iI) Ijiii«^ 

l*ilV *hl Sutr .. - 

Curniii AfKthKi AI"H Mukirv 

AwarJ Catn>n^ iOk\Ih«*I 
D A. RefuUrfy Scheduled Vrvfnm 
U a Special PromiM 
( IC. rStbbc Service CarnpMgni 
LI D. Drut and AkchcJ Abuae Campaifni and PSAi 



fVifrafn Name — 

rnOmn 

Pnffam Unajh... 



Pn^am rVmnayji^* t , 

(pwed in what poopl 

Amlatr 

SuNhhiiaI hy . 

TkI rw/ 

nrrMMiigihriimpliiBVi, noraiilt «wilMri IkNAHiIi m rim 
|twc« ie Ime siiiteJ aN i«\;v*i ffht*. »k-.if.iiii»«, .ml i* 
IhrmrN <wh h^*xm »■' .ill in.niti.ik ^nJ inJukihii 
wuk'«ihmitrrdfc« ik uvnttiitum. u«IiIi.m l!mw U NAH 
,4 H*ln»ttU will mifln later m«r uifrinm i»i«> 'l«- 
iHvyn^ht.HAV-nuik. t«n.iiv,iiv.HiM-,iw»<lKt t^ii m> 
l»nyi»i mHiMinvthrnri |.iilf.v«1« Jajj«»" •ittki.-iaj. iikt nmafv. 
anJ hi W NAM li.iimk-w hi«ii aisl ^in .inv .ml • I ma*, 
ilnnvy- '«nJ jTMHtinOt nfil* lxc*l« i4" il»r» 



W.HkHlufl kti»«l 



n«iitin> tu 

•^mice io ChAJren Trlrviiinn A»»rd»" 
Trirviiion Drpanfmnt 
NatMul Wu4iim of HAudcaitrn 
1771 NSifKi. N.W. 
Wiiftirwori.ru:- 20014 
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Mr. Swift. Mr. Wright, thank you very much. 
I recognize now Mr. Robert Keeshan of Keeshan and Associates 
for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT KEESHAN 
Mr. Keeshan. Thank you very much, Mr. Swift. It is good to see 
you air again. I thank you for affording me the opportunity to ad- 
dress the subcommittee on the subject of children and television, 
and, as many of you do knew, I have been here before several 
times— many times. In fact, I count 10 members of this committee 
who were members a half a dozen years ago when I testified on tho 
same subject. 

1 j the ^ ears since then » we have not Progressed in meeting the 
needs of America's children through television. In fact, with the 
implementation of deregulation, children's television in the com- 
mercial sector is more of a wasteland than when that description 
was first applied by a Federal Communications Chairman 28 years 
ago. ' 

In the last decade, the fierce winds of deregulation have swept 
away virtually every notion of an industry with responsibility to 
this Nation s future, our children. Another Chairman of the FCC 
decreed, in that same time period, that: "The marketplace will take 
care of children. His prediction has been accurate, if the results 
were not exactly what he intended. 

t As long ago as 1982, FCC Commissioner Henry Rivera said that- 
Broadcasters haven't been paying enough attention to the needs 
ot children...the sad shape children's television is in today serves to 
remind me that, although reliance on market forces is normally 
preferable to regulation, blind unthinking, or rhetorical reliance 
on the marketplace is an abdication of our duty to the public under 
the Communications Act." While Commissioner Rivera was ex- 
pressing his anxieties, his Chairman was working at breakneck 
speed to unfetter the broadcast industry in a truly doctrinaire 
manner, putting abstract theory into effect without regard for 
practical difficulties. 

Results in the commercial broadcast sector can only be regarded 
as disastrous by any thoughtful person concerned about the Na- 
tion s nurturing complex and the effect of television viewing on our 
children. Unlike other modern industrial nations, from Japan to 
breat Britain to the Soviet Union, we have declined to make televi- 
sion an important part of the Nation's nurturing system. Unlike 
other nations which know its power to educate, we have opted to 
protect the rights of broadcasters and have made television a tool 
not to nurture but to sell to children. 

• M & own i p J < y ram ,' Captor Kangaroo, is a classic lesson in reveal- 
ing r5fa i 8 a licen8ees - For more than a quarter of a century 
on CBS, the program delivered very substantial audiences. Sta- 
tions, always protective of their broadcast license, championed the 
Captain and warned off the News Division and any other threat to 
the program which was an important daily entry on their FCC 
broadcast log, end then, no log was required, no public service 
entry demanded. The large audiences were still there for the Cap- 
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tain Kangaroo program, but they were primarily children, commer- 
cially uninteresting for broadcasters. 

Public service, the prime reason for the broadcast of a quality 
children's program, was gone. The program was replaced by a 
seemingly unending series of news broadcasts, which rarely 
achieved audiences of a greater size, but the audiences were totally 
adult, and thus does the marketplace take care of children. 

As we focus on changes in the industry, it is important that we 
also look at changes in the audionce. This is important because the 
American family has undergone radical changes in the last 20 
years, changes which have caused it to rely more on television in 
the nurturing of our children. Almost 70 percent of American 
mothers work outside the home; a quarter of our children live in 
single-parent households, almost all headed by a working mother, 
busy and reliant on television to help her through a busy day. 
Twenty percent of American children live in poverty, reliant on 
free broadcast television for entertainment and education. More 
than ever before, the American family looks to free broadcast tele- 
vision to help in its nurturing tasks. 

I do hope that the committee will address the serious issues of 
over-commercialization in children's television, and I hope that the 
commercial broadcast industry will be required to meet its obliga- 
tions, along with every other American business, in nurturing our 
young and preparing for the Nation's future. 

Captain Kangaroo has now moved to public television, where we 
are seen daily on 160 stations. In the last 3 years on public televi- 
sion, I have had a very difficult time. I thought that in coming to 
the public sector I would be afforded more time to meet creatively 
the needs of the Nation's children. To the contrary, I cannot afford 
to spend much time in meeting the needs of children. I'm spending 
my time looking for underwriters for the program, looking for 
money. 

If the committee wishes to provide for the nurturing needs of our 
children, it might well take a look at children's programming in 
public television and undertake means to fund such programming. 
Instead of, or in addition to, funding reluctant commercial broad- 
casters to provide quality programming, I urge the committee to 
look at those many willing and talented producers who would pro- 
vide programming of higher quality for our children through public 
television. We in public television are very willing to meet the 
needs of the future. So I ask you please to consider giving the re- 
sources to meet those needs. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Swift. Captain, thank you. 

Dr. John Murray, chairman of the Department of Human Devel- 
opment and Family Studies at Kansas State University, welcome, 
and you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OP JOHN MURRAY 

Mr. Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I've been asked to speak to the issue of television broadcasting 
structures and opportunities for children in other countries and 
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particularly Australia, where i 9pent some time during the course 
ot the reform of their Broadcasting and Television Act and restruc- 
turing of programming for children. 

If there is one theme that I would like to stress today, it is the 
theme that television is more than mere entertainment. I know I 
am preaching to the choir with members of the committee and 
many of the members of this panel, but it is not widely accepted in 
the American public. Quite frequently, the American public thinks 
of television as simply entertainment, diversion, something to do 
when there are not other things to do. But those who have looked 
seriously at the impact of television on children know that it is 
more than mere entertainment, that television is a teacher, and 
there are ways in which we can structure television for children 
which will capitalize on that teaching mode. 

In my prepared testimony, which has been submitted for the 
record, I reported on a study that I and some of my colleagues con- 
ducted in the early 1980's comparing the structure of children's tel- 
evision in about 20 industrialized nations and excerpted from that 
a table which is listed in my testimony as table 1, which compares 
television broadcasting in England, Australia, and the United 
States, looking at both public and commercial television, and trying 
to calculate the amount of time devoted to children's programming 
and educational and informative programming on public and com- 
mercial television in those three countries. 

• T n e im P ortant P° int of that is that, in general, public television 
in all of those countries spends more time and more effort on chil- 
dren s programming and educational programming. But in coun- 
tries such as England, w*th the BBC as a very strong public service 
programming agency, even the commercial urogram entity, the 
11 V, spends much more time devoting programming to educational 
programs for children than does commercial broadcasting in Aus- 
tralia or the United States, and that is interesting, because that 
says you can set a tone that the things that one does in the struc- 
ture of the broadcasting system can set a tone that says children 
are important and we need to use television in an educational 
mode. 

I would submit to you, with the permission of the Chair and the 
members of the subcommittee, the full text of that report which 
provides a discussion of other countries. 

Mr. Swift. Without objection, that report will be received. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you. 

Moving to the Australian experience, I note toward the end of 
the testimony-well, before getting to that, table 2 outlines some 
mformation contained in a very important book written by Dr. 
Edward P.^er, published late last year, called "Television and 
America s Children: A Crisis of Neglect," where he compared fund- 
ing for public television, and this is really what Robert Keeshan 
has talked about, that what you see is that funding in England, 
Japan, and the United States is really quite different. 

England provides per capita funding of about $16 per person for 
the support of their public television, Japan about $11 per person, 
and the United States $4.58 per person. What that means is that 
England, with a population one-fifth the size of the United States, 
spends four times the amount of its broadcasting dollar on support 
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of public television, and that means more children's programming. 
So, again, referring to the concern raised by Mr. Keeshan, we need 
to look for ways to enhance that. 

Turninr; then to Australia, which I have been asked to do, there 
is a long history of concern about children's television beginning in 
1953 with the Royal Commission on Television Programming, but 
the main change came in about 1977 when the Australian Broad- 
casting Control Board was changed to the Australian Broadcasting 
Tribunal and they established an advisory committee called the 
Children's Program Committee. The Children's Program Commit- 
tee set guidelines for the kinds of television programming ad- 
dressed to children and ways to encourage increased programming. 

I would ask, if at all possible, to submit to the committee, with 
the permission of the Chair, a brief description of the operation 
and structure of the Children's Program Committee of the Austra- 
lian Broadcasting Tribunal and a listing of the regulations in force 
in Australia at the moment relating to children's television pro- 
gramming. 

Mr. Swift. Without objection. 

Mr. Murray, Thank you. 

The main point of the regula'ions in force in Australia is that 
commercial television licensees are required to broadcast 1 hour of 
children's educational entertainment programming per day 5 days 
per week between the hours of 4 p.m. and 5 p.m, In addition, as of 
1984, they were required to also produce and transmit Vz hour of 
preschoolchildren's programming— that is, programming for chil- 
dren under the age of 5— between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. So 
IV2 hours of children's programming is mandated. 

Now that is a very different structure, and I'm not particularly 
purporting that here, I'm just laying that out as an experiment 
that we could observe and take into consideration. I think H.R. 
3966 goes a long way to promoting the notion that television really 
is more than mere entertainment, that television is a teacher and 
we must take television seriously in the United States. 

In summary, returning to that theme of "television is more than 
mero entertainment," if I may be allowed an agricultural allusion, 
coming from Kansas, the seeds that we sow in early childhood 
through the television programming that we provide are the seeds 
that then are nurtured through the years and reap a harvest at 
age 20 when these children are now becoming the leaders and the 
stewards of our country. 

We havt the opportunity here, through the actions of this com- 
mittee and through House 3966, to sow decent seeds for children's 
television and to provide that the harvest is not a bitter fruit. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Murray follows:] 
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Testimony of 
Johi P. Murray, Ph.D. 
Professor and Department Head 
Human Development and Family Studies 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66506 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am honored to be invited here 
today to testify on the ways in which children's television may be encouraged and 
enhanced through the consideration of policies enacted in other countries. 

I am Dr. John P. Murray, Professor and Head of the Department of Human 
Development and Family Studies at Kansas State University. I have investigated 
various aspects of children's television for the past 20 years and during that time I 
have uiitten 6 books and more than 40 articles concerning the impact of television on 
young viewers. I am here today \n comment on my experience with the development of 
children's television in Australia as it relates to appropriate concerns in the 
United States, In this regard, I will draw upon my work as a social scientist and 
professor during a six-year period in Australia C973-1979), my continuing 
involvement in research and program development with colleagues at Australian 
universities, and my consultation with the Australian Broadcasting Control Board and 
its successor, the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal from 1973 to 1988. In my 
testimony, I will describe some of the issues, concerns and recommendations discussed 
by child development professionals, memoers of the public and broadcasts. These 
issues are documented in parliamentary inquiries and investigations conducted by 
Australian broadcasters and their regulatory agencies. 

There are many similarities in both the structure of broadcasting and the nature 
of concerns expressed about children's television in the United States and Australia. 
In both countries, there are commercial and public television systems which provide 
programming directed to young viewers. Moreover, there is considerable similarity in 
the forms of television programming available in both Australia and the United 
States, including the sharing of programs across the two countries. 

One of the earliest concerns about television in both the United States and 
Australia was the question of the impact of televised violence on the behavior of 
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Children. The issue of televised violence has persisted in both countries Tor about 40 
years as evidenced by recent Congressional hearings and professional publications in 
the United States (United States Congress, 1984; American Psychological Association, 
1965; Murray, 1980; 1988) and Australia (Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
1978; Australian Psychological Society, 1978; Australian Broadcasting Tribunal, 
1988). 

However, in addition to these mutual concerns about television violence, there 
is evidence that both countries are interested in the availability and adequacy of 
the television programming for children. In particular, there are mutual concerns 
about the scope and relevance of educational programming for children and the 
frequency and impact of advertising directed to young viewers. For example, hearings 
conducted by this subcommittee last year led to the development of The Children's 
Television Act of 1988. Similarly, an inquiry by the Australian Broadcasting 
Tribunal (1987) has led to renewed interest in revising broadcasting and advertising 
standards. 

Why are concerns about the availability of educational or informative 
programming for children, and the extent of advertising directed to young viewers, 
growing In both the United States and Australia? One answer is that commercial 
television ttciions provide little educational or informative programming for 
children. Often, such programming is not available because it is too costly to 
produce. Moreover, advertisers are not willing to sponsor such programs because they 
have specialized audiences targeting a very narrow age range (such as, Mister Rogers 
Neighborhood or S&S&mfl Street) . 

To understand this possible relationship between commercial sponsor and the 
scarcity of educational programming, I and my colleagues compared samples of one week 
of television programming broadcast on public and commercial stations in England, 
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Australia* and the United States. Our reason for looking at these three countries is 
the fact that they differ in the nature of their broadcasting and regulatory systems. 
In England, the television system is strongly influenced by the BBC as a public 
service entity, in conjunction with a later-developed commercial broadcasting 
structure, the ITV. In the United States, television programming is strongly 
influenced by a commercial television system consisting of the three major networks 
in conjunction with PBS as a later-developed public service broadcaster. In 
Australia, the mix is more dynamic with a strong public service system, the ABC, 
which developed alongside a fairly strong commercial system. 

Table I is excerpted from an article on "Children and the Structures of 
Television in Industrialized Nations'" (Murray, 1981). Inspection of this table ' 
suggests that there are considerable differences in the frequency of children's 
programs and educational programming on public and commercial stations in each of the 
three countries, with public stations providing greater amounts of 
educational/informative and children's programming than commercial stations. But, 
equally interesting is the fact that the three countries differ in the overall level 
of educational and informative programming provided-with England offering the most 
educational and children's programming and the United States offering the least, 
Australia is midway between England and the United States in the extent of 
educational/informative programming offered on both public and commercial stations. 
This pattern is a reflection of the differing emphases on commercial or public 
service structures in the broadcasting systems of the three countries. 
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TABLE 1 

One Week of Public and Commercial Television Programming in Engttnd. Australia, 
and the United Slates.'" 



rtgniM Category 




ENGLAND'*' 


AUSTRALIA 10 


UNITED STATKS 1 




Public 


Public 


Commercial 


Public 


Commercial 


Public 


Commerci; 


News A Public Attain 


24.5 


12.0 


13.0 


13.8 


5.2 


22.5 


14.0 


leaiurci A Documentaries 


6.5 


200 


6.1 


8.1 


2.1 


6.0 


.5 


Education 


23.0 


29.5 


12.5 


26.3 


.4 


26.0 


2.0 


Am A Music 


1.0 


2.3 




2.1 




5.0 




Children's Programs 


11.5 


6.5 


8.0 


20.8 


7.5 


27 0 


4.1) 


Drama (ptays) 


4.5 


4.5 


3 1 


2.8 








Dram? (series/ serial » 


7.0 


4.0 


16.6 


9.8 


24.5 


5.0 


17.0 


Movies 


6,5 


11.0 


12.0 


3.2 


33,3 


5.5 


18.0 


OeneraJ Entertainment 


7,5 


7.5 


95 


38 


17.8 




24.5 


Sports 


6 0 


1.5 


62 


8.4 


6.1 


2.0 


4.5 


Religion 


1.0 




.6 


I.I 


3.0 




.3 



NOTES; 

(a) Sources: Williaim(l974); Kippai A Murrnv (1979) 

lb) Una collected in March. 1973. The public channels arc HHC-I and UUC-2. The commercial channel i&Angha. 

(c) Data collected in April. 1978. The public station is ABC-2. The commercial station is TEN- 10. Both stations 
arc located in Sydney. 

(d) Data collected in Maich, 1973. The public station is KQED. The commercial station is Channel 7. Both 
stations are located in San Francisco. 



A somewhat different analysis, but one which leads to a similar conclusion, can 
be found in a recent book by Edward L. Palmer (1988) entitled, "Television and 
Amerka/s Children: A Crisis of Neglect." Dr. Palmer, the former Vice President of 
Children's Television Workshop, compared the per capita expenditures un the support 
of public broadcasting in England, Japan and the United States. As can be noted in 
Table 2, he found that both countries greatly surpass the United States in the 
allocation of funds with England spending $16.14 and Japan allocating $11.83 per 
person for their public television systems. 
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TABLE 2 ~ 



Per Capita Support for Public Televlsloi 
In Eaglaad, Japan aid the United States* 



England 



Japan 



United States 



Population 

Public Broadcasting 

Per Capita Su^rt 




56 million 

$904 

$16.14 



120 million 

$1,420 

$11.83 



239 million 

$1,096 

$4,58 



NOTES: 

(a) Source: Palmer (1988) 

(b) Revenue in millions; for 1985, converted to T J.S. Dollars 

If there is a link between a commercial television structure and the infrequency 
of educational or informative television programming available to children, then it 
might be useful to review the regulatory approach to this issue taken in other 
countries where children's programming is accorded a higher priority. As an example, 
I will offer the following historical outline of events concerning children's 
television programming and the regulatory issues addressed in Australia: 

In 1953, the Royal Commission on Television received numerous expressions of 

concern from parents and teachers about the possible effects of various aspects 

of television programming on young viewers. 

In 1956, the Australian Broadcasting Control Board appointed the first 
Children's Advisory Committee to consult on issues concerning children's 
television (Australian Broadcasting Control Board, 1976). 
In 1971 and 1976 the Childr :n's Advisory Committee issued guidelines for the 
development of children's programming. 

In 1977, the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal was empaneled as a successor to 
the Australian Broadcasting Control Board and undertook a major inquiry into the 
issue of self-regulation for broadcasters. 
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One result of the Tribunal Self-regulation Inquiry was the conclusion that 
children's programming could not be left to broadcaster self -regulation. 
Consequently, several detailed regulations concerning children's programming 

t 

were promulgated in 1977. 

The 1977 proposed regulations included the introduction of a "C" classification 

for children's programming (indicating that such programs were designed for % 

children), the requirement that only material classified as C could be 

transmitted between the hours of 4:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. on weekdays (C-time), 

and the establishment of the Children's Program Committee (CPC), with the aim of 

using the committee to promote and improve programs for children. 

The C program requirements were implemented in two phases « a.) in July 1979, 

each commercial television station was required to televise an aggregate each 

week of not less than three hours of C programs between 4:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. 

on weekdays, and b.) in 1980 the C program requirement was increased to five 

hours of C programs each week between 4:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m on weekdays. 

The Children's Program Committee's functions were to provide advice to the 

Tribunal concerning the development of standards relating to children's 

programs, the transmission of advertisements and promotions during those 

programs, and the development of various aspects of the C classification. 

In 1984 the Children's Program Committee drafted a revision of the children's 

program standards and added special standards for preschool children's 

programming. The new standards confirmed the existing requirement for 

children's programming between 4:00 and 5:00 p.m. each weekday, set out 

criteria for C classifications, introduced a requirement that 50% of the C 

programs transmitted by the licensee must be first-release Australian-made 

programs* limited the repetition of C programs and the scheduling of back-to- 
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back episodes of the same series on the same day, consolidated and extended 
existing requirements relating to advertising in C time, required thit licensees 
televise a minimum of eight hours of first-release Australian children's drama 
each year, and consolidated the requirement that licensees must televise a 
minimum of 30 minutes of preschool programs between 9 :00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. each 
weekday. 

■• In 1987. the Tribunal reaffirmed that regulatory action was necessary because 
there was a lack of quality, age-specific television programs for children and 
it was the Tribunal's duty to protect the interests of young viewers. (For more 
information, see: Australian Broadcasting Tribunal, 1987). 
Clearly, the history of concern and regulation of children's television 
programming in Australia has reflected the belief that television is an important 
medium, one which can have a major influence on the growth and development of 
children. It is this belief that television is more than "mere entertainment" which 
has guided the Australian efforts to develop comprehensive programming for children. 
Most professionals and concerned citizens in the United States who advocate ways to 
enhance children's television firmly believe in the potential of television to 
promote the intellectual and emotional development of children. However, this is not 
a widely shared belief among American broadcasters. 

Therefore, it is important to acknowledge that any changes in children's 
television programming or advertising in the United States will be difficult without 
the full support of the commercial television system. It is essential to find ways 
to encourage broadcasters to program more educational and informative programming for 
children and to encourage advertisers to take a longer-term view of the benefits to 
be derived from underwriting educational programs which may be directed to small but 
very important audiences. 
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Mr. Swift. Dr. Murray, thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Mr. DeWitt Helm, who is president of the 
Association ? National Advertisers. 
Welcome to the committee, and you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DEWITT HELM 

Mr. Helm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

On behalf of ANA, I thank the committee for this opportunity to 
testify on the very important issue of television advertising to chil- 
dren, and I preface my remarks today by unequivocably stating 
that ANA strongly supports efforts to eliminate all false or decep- 
tive advertising. 

We believe that in the area of advertising directed to children 
special attention needs to be taken, and that is why ANA is a 
founding member and strong supporter of the Children's Advertis- 
ing Review Unit and its work in policing children's advertising. 
ANA stands ready to work with the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Federal Communications Commission, CARU, and this subcom- 
mittee to eradicate false or deceptive advertising wherever it may 
occur. 

Now my remarks today will focus on the provisions of H.R. 1679, 
the Children's Television Act of 1989. While this bill and its prede- 
cessor, H.R. 3966, in ANA's view, represent an improvement over 
earlier proposals in several important respects, it continues to raise 
a number of serious concerns for ANA and its members. 

ANA believes that restrictions on advertising time will actually 
prove counterproductive to the subcommittee's goal of increasing 
and improving the quality and quantity of children's programming. 

To achieve better programming in the children's area, advertis- 
ers and program producers must have the flexibility to determine 
how best to balance the entertainment needs of the audience with 
the financial requirements of good programming. By imposing arbi- 
trary limits on the number of commercial minutes per hour of chil- 
dren's programming, Congress will be attempting to micro-manage 
the economics of children s television. In addition, the congression- 
al imposition of arbitrary time limits on the amount of advertising 
during children's programming is, in our view, unconstitutional. 

Now we have caremlly reviewed the House report accompanying 
H.R. 3966, the same bill as H.R. 1679, and believe that the constitu- 
tional analysis contained in that report does not adequately re- 
spond to the requirements set by the Supreme Court in Central 
Hudson. In particular, H.R. 1679 fails to directly advance a sub- 
stantial governmental interest in a manner no more extensive than 
necessary. Also, the definition of children's programming required 
by H.R. 1679 is arbitrary and divorced from any connection with 
children's real viewing habits. 

The characterization of children's programming rests on a deter- 
mination as to whom a program was originally produced for rather 
than who is likely to see that program. Children watch television 
throughout the day, and, in fact, children ages 2 to 5 spend an 
equal amount of time watching prime-time and weekday daytime 
TV. The advertising time limit restrictions basically ignore these 
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realities and offer a remedy that does not aid children. In this 
regard, imposition of quantitative limits on the amount of the ad- 
vertising during children's programming does not directly advance 
what the committee has characterized as the substantial govern- 
mental interest in protecting children from excessive children's ad- 
vertising. 

In its report, the committee repeatedly stated that a child's con- 
ceptual inability to distinguish between programming and advertis- 
ing and to critically evaluate the persuasiveness of the advertising 
message justified the imposition of advertising time limits. 

Now if, for the sake of argument, one were to accept this view, it 
raises serious questions as to the efficacy and appropriateness of 
the advertising restrictions contained in II.R. 1679. The susceptibil- 
ity of children to the persuasiveness of advertising is not meaning- 
fully related to the number of commercial minutes involved. 

Whatever supposed qualitative harm commercials would inflict 
in more than 12 minutes on weekdays they would certainly inflict 
in 6 minutes, or 5, or any lesser amount of time. Diminishing or 
increasing advertising time cannot in any way magically transform 
children s perceptual capabilities. Therefore, advertising time re- 
strictions have no meaningful relationship to the problem the sub- 
committee has attempted to spotlight. 

Finally, ANA believes that, as a general matter, market forces 
do currently operate to provide effective constraints on the amount 
ot television advertising provided to children and to other segments 
of the population. 

From the particular perspective of our members an advertiser's 
desire for an effective, uncluttered environment fur his advertising 
will work to limit the number of commercial messages. Advertisers 
simply will seek to avoid a media environment in which too much 
advertising in a program effectively prevents any commercial from 
distinguishing itself. 

Against this background, we strongly urge the subcommittee to 
reconsider the proposals contained in H.R. 1679 in regard to chil- 
dren s advertising. 

I thank you very much. 

[Testimony resumes on p. 178.] 

[The prepared statement and attachment of Mr Helm follows:] 
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Statement of the 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 
by 

DeWitt F. Helm, Jr. 
President 

Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The Association of National Advertisers (A.N .A, ) greatly appreciates this 
opportunity to testify. The role of advertising in relationship to 
children's programming raises extremely important issues of great concern 
to our membership. 

A.N. A. , as many of you are already aware, represents the vast majority of 
national and regional advertisers in the United States* Our membership 
includes companies with over 2,000 subsidiaries, divisions and operating 
units located throughout the country. Our Members provide nearly 80% of 
all national and regional advertising in this nation. 

No legislation has been introduced to date in the 101st Congress to limit 
advertising during children's programming* Therefore, we are directing 
our comments to the legislation approved by this Subcommittee in the last 
Congress, H.R. 3966, "The Children's Television Act of 1968." Should new 
legislation be offered which goes beyond the provisions of H.R* 3966, 
A.N. A* requests the opportunity to respond to those issues as well. 

Policy Goals 

One of the congressional findings included in H.R. 3966 last year stated 
that "the financial support of advertisers ascists in the provision of 
programming to children. " (H.R. 3966, p. 1) In fact, advertising 
provides the total support for commercial broadcasting in the United 
States* A.N. A* believes that placing arbitrary limits on commercial 
speech on the broadcast media, as was mandated by H.R. 3966, will fail 
totally to further the laudable goals of increasing and improving the 
quality and quantity of children's programming, These restrictions, if 
anything, are likely to prove counterproductive and undermine these 
important goals* 
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A.N.A* also believes strongly that false or deceptive advertising 
deserves to be eradicated and that children particularly need this type 
of protection. It Is for this reason that the Association of National 
Advertisers and Its sister advertising associations i the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and the American Advertising 
Federation, established an industry self-regulatory body, the National 
Advertising Division/National Advertising Review Board (NAD/NARB) of the 
Council of Better Business Bureaus. Within the NAD/NARB system, a 
separate Children's Advertising Review Unit (CARU) operates to monitor 
and assure the truthfulness of children's advertising, CARU is sensitive 
to the fact that advertising which may be totally acceptable for adults 
can be misunderstood by children. 

This strong self-regulatory commitment in the children^ area is shared 
by the major televisira networks, all of which have developed stringent 
standards governing advertising directed to children, and by the 
Association of Independent Television Stations (INTV) which has embraced 
the CARU guidelines. 

If specific abuses remain, A.N. A. will be glad to assist the efforts of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Communication Commission, the 
Children's Advertising Review Unit, and this Subcommittee to counteract 
false or deceptive advertising, A.N. A. , however, strongly opposes 
imposition of the governmentally mandated restrictions on truthful 
advertising contained in H.R. 3966. These restrictions serve no valid 
societal or governmental purpose. In fact, we believe thet>c advertising 
time limit restrictions violate the First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. 
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These concerns are not solely our own. The United States Department of 
Juatice in a July 26, 1988 letter to then-Senate Majority Leader Robert 
C. Byrd clearly and unequivocally stated the Department's view that the 
restrictions in H.R. 3966, "which limit the duration of advertising in 
conjunction with children's programming, are unconstitutional. H (D.O.J, 
letter, p. 1) A copy of the Department's letter is appended to this 
testimony for the Subcommittee 1 fl consideration. 

" Children's Programming " 

The advertising restrictions contained in H.R. 3966 of ten and one-half 
minutes per hour on weekends and not more than twelve minutes per hour on 
weekdays "in children's programming" (H.R 3966 Section 3(b)) raise 
fundamental issues. The first issue is one of definition. The attempt 
to define "children's programming" required by H.R. 3966 as a trigger for 
limiting advertising time is constitutionally suspect. The Federal Trade 
Commission as part of its analysis of the children's advertising issue, 
for example, found that "an effective ban on television advertising 
directed to or seen by audiences composed of a majority or substantial 
share of young children cannot be implemented on the basis of audience 
composition data ... or of definitions of advertising directed to 
children." (F.T.C. Final Staff Report and Recommendation In The Matter 
of Children' s Advertising . 43 Fed. Reg. 17967, March 31, 1981, p. 37, 42) 

This inherent and crucial problem was ignored in ths drafting of 
H.R. 3966. Thus, essentially identical television programs with the same 
advertising and the same audience composition can be treated totally 
differently in regard to advertising restrictions, based solely on a 
determination of whether or not the program was originally "designed for 
children." (Children's Television practices Act of 1988, 100th 
Congress, 2nd Session, House of Representatives Report 100 - 675, June 7, 
1988, p. 17) 
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The characterization of a program as "designed for children" apparently 
t rests on imputing whether a television program was "originall y produce d 

and broadcast primarily for an audience of children twelve years old and 
under." (emphasis added) (Id. at p. 17) The Committee rr^ort on H.R. 
„ 3966, however, makes clear that children's programming "does not include 

programs originally produced for a general or adult audience which may 
nevertheless be significantly viewed by children," (emphasis added) (Id 
at p, 17) The characterization of "children's programming" thus rests on 
a determination concerning whom a program was "originally produced for" 
rat' er than who is likely to see that program. A.N«A. believes that such 
an approach is clearly arbitrary and divorced from a valid connection 
with protecting children. 

H.R. 3966 also completely fails in imposing advertising time restrictions 
to make adequate distinctions between the impact of these advertising 
limits on young children, older children (who are cognizant of the 
existence and purpose of advertising) and adults. This bill's 
restrictions would severely impact older children and adults) more than 
one-third of the audience of "Pee Wee's Playhouse," for example, which 
airs on Saturday mornings is twelve years old or older. Many other 
so-called "children's programs" have heavy viewership of older children 
and adultst As the Department of Justice has stated: 

For any restriction on speech, even one justified by the special 
susceptibility of children cannot "limit Idiscourse] to that 
which would bf? suitable to a sandbox." Bolger v* Young s Drug 
Products , 463 U.S. 60, 74 (1983). Inasmuch as H.R. 3966 either 
falls to include within it most programs and advertisements 
watched by children, or would radically limit the amount and 
types of programs and advertisements adults may watch, it is 
unlikely to withstand judicial scrutiny. (D.O.J, letter, p.4) 
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Weekdays and Weekends 

The arbitrariness of this approach is further exacerbated by the fact 
that even in regard to programs characterized as "produced for children" 
the same television program, with the same audieuce will face more or 
less stringent advertising restrictions depending on whether the program 
airs on a weekday or on a weekend. As Representatives Tauke, Dannemeyer 
and Barton pointed out last year in their comments on H.R. 3966 M . 4 4 
there is no Justification for placing greater limits on commercials 
during weekead programs than programs shown on weekdays." (Children »s 
Television Practices Act of 1988, 100th Congress, 2nd Session, House of 
Representatives Report 100-675, June 7, 1988, p. 21.) 



Children and Advertising 



As the Department of Justice pointed out, "iH.R. 3966] seems to be based 
on the view that children are especially susceptible to advertising and 
that this susceptibility on the part of the audience makes the speech 
misleading." (D.O.J. July 28, 1988 letter to then Senate Majority Leader 
Robert C. Byrd, p. 5) 

Even if one were to accept this view for the sake of argument, it raises 
serious questions as to the efficacy and appropriateness of the 
advertising restrictions contained in H.R. 3966. The "susceptibility" of 
children to the persuasiveness of advertising is not meaningfully related 
to the time involved. Whatever qualitative harm commercials supposedly 
would inflict in more than twelve minutes they would inflict in six 
minutes or five or any lesser amounf of time* 

This fact has constitutional signifi ance. If limiting advertising time 
cannot transform the perceptual capabilities of children then the 
advertising time restriction remedy contained in H.R. 3966 cannot meet 
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the United States Supreme Court test for constitutionality* This test 
require i that 1) advertising restrictions bus t be based upon a 
substantial governmental interest ; 2) must directly advance that 
interest ; and 3) must be no more extensive than necessary to further that 
interest . Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp , v. Public Service 
^ Commission of New York , 447 U.S. 557 (1980). 

F.C.C. Guidelines and Congressionally Mandated Advertising Time Restrictions 

When H.R. 3966 established specific limits on the number of commercial 
minutes during children f s programming, it provided no meaningful context in 
which to evaluate whether such limits are "no more extensive than 
necessary," a; required by the Central Hudson test. It is not sufficient, 
as the Committee attempted to state in its report last year, to simply 
dismiss this coustltutio&al mandate by asserting that: "The time limits are 
manifestly reasonable; indeed they are less stringent than those previous ,y 
adhered to by broadcasters voluntarily pursuant to the 1974 Policy 
Statement." (Children's Television Practices Act of 1988, 100th Congress, 
2nd Session, House of Representatives Report 100 - 675, June 7, 1988, p. 
11) The Court in Central Hudso n did not make "reasonableness" the criterion 
for determining the constitutionality of restrictions on commercial speech; 
rather it specifically required that restrictions be "no mo*e extensive than 
necessary •" 

In fashioning its time limite. the Committee relied upon the former FCC 
advertising guidelines imposed in 1974 which were based on the old National 
Association of Broadcasters voluntary Code. However, the Committee totally 
ignored that major economic and constitutional changes have substantially 
transformed the environment for broadcast advertising. Both the FCC 
guidelines and the NAB Code were adopted prior to the 1976 Supreme Court 
ruling that held that commercial speech has substantial First Amendment 
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protection and prior to the Course ruling in the Central Hudson case. 
Neither the FCC nor the NAB were compelled, therefore, to clear the 
constitutional hurtles this Subcommittee now must face. 

A.N. A. believes it is essential that advertisers and program producers be 
given the flexibility to best determine how to balance the entertainment 
needs of the audience with the financial requirements of good programmiug. 
These needs will necessarily vary over time, and the government should no', 
establish arbitrary limits which straight jacket the ability of advertisers 
and programmers to respond effectively to the marketplace and the public 
they serve. By imposing limits on the number of commercial minutes per hour 
of children's programming, the Congress would be attempting to micromanage 
the economics of children's television. 



Onerous and artificial limits on the amount of advertising time allowed 
during children 1 * programming will erode rather than enhance efforts to 
improve the quality and quantity of children's television. This step would 
be highly ill-advised at a time when viewership surveys suggest that fewer 
children are watching children's television* competition among broadcasters 
and video options has fragmented the children's audience; and children's 
programming costs are skyrocketing. 



Mar ketplace Constraints 



Despite the Subcommittee ' j hasty dismissal of marketplace forces as a 
restraint on the amount of advertising during children's television, there 
are it] fact numerous market forces that do and will continue to provide 
import mt constraints on the amount of television advertising provided to 
children and other segments of the population. 
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The first and moat obvious constraint Is the time required for the 
programming Itself In order to assure that It Is effective In attracting 
viewers. Second, advertisers and broadcasters are sensitive to the 
growing competltltlon from other sources, Including cable channels and 
video cassettes which carry little, If any, advertising, and from the 
multitude of competing television channels on public and commercial 
television. Third Is the advertiser's need for an effective environment 
for his advertising. Advertisers will seek to avoid a media environment 
in which too much advertising in a program effectively prevents any 
commercial from distinguishing itself. Obviously other factors, such as 
parental supervision, the individual station's own policy with regard to 
the amount of advertising it will air, and the cost of advertising on the 
broadcast media, all contribute to determining the amount of advertising 
during any programming period. 

" Program-length Commercials '* 

Finally, while the Committee chose not to address the subject of 
so-called "program-length" commercials last year, A.N. A. believes that 
the adoption of limits on the number of commercial minutes during 
children's programming lays the groundwork for future efforts to censor 
such programming, a step clearly violative of the First Amendment. 
Senator Tim Wlrth (D-CO) drafted legislation last year which would have 
"deemed 0 any children's program to be a "program-length commercial" whose 
title or content Is "based in whole or In part on specific products 
available to the public." Defining programs in this manner in 
conjunction with the Imposition of commercial time limits would 
effectively Impose a death sentence on all such programming, as the 
programs would violate the advertising time restrictions of H.R. 3966, 
Given the open-ended nature of such a policy, many of the classics of 
children's television from "Winnie the Pooh" to "Snow White and the Seveu 
Dwarta" to "Sesame Street" would be eliminated. 
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Clearly, imposing mandatory advertising time limits creates an increased 
opportunity for backdoor censorship through redefining children^ 
television programming as advertising* 

Conclusion 

A.N. A. believes the imposition of arbitrary limits on the amount of 
truthful, nondeceptive advertising during "children's programming" is 
totally rcuuterproductive. We believe these restrictions will undermiue 
rather than enhance the goals of increasing the quality aud quantity of 
children's programming. These types of restrictions are unconstitutional 
and do not provide any useful protection for children. The marketplace 
does place major conatraints on the amount of advertising directed to 
children on the broadcast media. There is no reason for the government 
to impose mandatory Lestrictiona. Finally, mandatory and arbitrary 
advertising time restrictions are an open invitation for further 
censorship and encroachment on the broadcasting media by the government. 
Therefore, we strongly urge that the Subcommittee reject the proposals 
previously contained in H.R. 3966 iu regard to children's advertising. 
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child pornography. The Administration applauds th* effort* of 

«p>aliti of children's programing, wa believe that broadcaster* 
ought to b* aneouragtd to continue those efforts. womac " li * r * 

Hhile ve are sensitive to the needs of children and the 
Issues surrounding children's programing and recognise that 

SiiSiSift-**? ^""FV **• V"' *■•"■■•»« vlthgovirSient 
£2£i!! l ??« of **" ,1 » ct « f «»»9netio spectrum is an enormously 
complex issue, ve nevertheless believe that sections a and 4<1> 
of H.ft. 3964, vhlch Unit the duration of advertising in 
?? n3 S2i!iS n * lth , children' » programming, are unconstitutional. 
£2*. 5 fc iff'* . ll * b * °' P"t comments snd the President's 
1*1° iL?v«S?ir , !!L? 0Ct fi n *' *• tnat section 4(2) of 

lilt £! h i£L p#r ? lti **• 9° w *w»«»t to deny license renewals 
if. a station does not carry vhst the governaent vieva en edemata 

note that this bill, by limiting advertising e*d, therefore, 
revenues, may have the unintended effect of reducing resources 
aval labia for children's programming.' Accordingly/if this bill 
is enacted in its present form, ve vill recommend president iil 
disapproval . 
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A. Daaeriotion at *ha |jU 

«i<» T5i5«#ii.*S2i5. ri< P , j£ t ?**f? tl CoawunicatioM Coaais- . 
aion (hereafter "FCC" or "Cosnitaion*) to "initiate e'ruienakino 
proceeding to prescribe standards applicable to eoiaarelaltSiS 
vision broadcast licenaaea with rt^t to tbrtOTawtaoSo^ 
coaaercial matter In conjunction vilh children's talatlSloa 
progressing." faction iU) of g.*. 3$«l. ^endarda: at a 

•mAS' J"S tt" 1 ? *5* dttr «" on •* ^wisiS tS SrSa than 
tan and one-half minutes par hour on vaakanda and not nor* thin 
twelve minute* par hour oTweekdays. fiction 3(b) of 39«. 

faction 4(1) of n.x. 3964 requires the FCC to "consider, 
emong tha •tenants in its review of an aoolieatien forraXwii «# 
•*«]«vi*ien broadcast licaSa? whetber&o licensee haTccE * 
plied with the limitation in sect ion 3 on tha aseunt of ^drartis- 
Z?rH?" t i\ r" 1 * 10 "' ^tion 4(2) direcS thTrec to SnsKr 
** pir \? < * * ic ««" renewal proceeding •whether the license* has 
"nSl^rc^inJ^ "* lnSot «*^ wSdTof rtllSS'g ft. 

8. faetiait * »f n.». eafj «. 

This Department has previously get forth its views that 
ontent-basei regulation of the broadcast media .hould birfb- 

a^tSr^iE^I'r* IS*** 0 ' 1 of pint medi«~ 

«*• itter of August 7, 19*7 from John X. soLton, Assistant 
Atr nay Oeneial, off tea of Legislative Attain, to Senator 
r -i ,x A tn 2 u »* r4 J «• "77 (copy attached) . Oorbiiief that 
intent-based restrictions forcing broadeastars^o cot certain 
typ*s of programing is unconstiStlonaldoas^t^na^ariS^ 
mean, however, that"* court should appriiM^regUetioS on 
broadcasting in precisely th* seme way that it assess** ranuU- 
tiow on ^' C lB S "^i*- Ottilia the teoefenstlng «ntLt, 

tha Court looks at each nediua dif ferentlr. as iaaaoraoiSX^ 



r #JS52SHS* ln f B S* t «tiU, therefor*, b* ass*M*d as m 



SSi-^J^'M 1 0< "«« " take into eon- 

^25S tl ^,^* S^f**?" w *» raguutad is eonmerelel 



speech, which according to the fuprm* Court, is aaoafdld K 
Constitution nesser^taction™!TthaT. . . othlr^ensTi^ 
tutionelly gueranteed expression." CeStSi off Hjgtris 

i«h?LS r 2J ,c 5 i0 !L \* i •■P? ci «i 1 I •Ppropriata where "the special 
problems of advertising in the electronic broadcast nedia^ era 
Involved." BjiM w. St.*. ear a f ftrlliffnlr f WO* 384*" 

Mi- 
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h^JSSS^^SnSSL^Z lMMr P* 0 **** 1 " *ceordad adrartlaiag 
broadcast to ehildran, however, ve are concerned that this UU. 
m written, la both over- and undar- IneluaiTe. This threahold 
problea it ©n« of definition and appliee to oil of the reatric? 
tione .iapoMd bj eaeh of the bliur That probleS ie^f liing " 
yhet ia a "children'* prograa.- Both tho federal Coraicatlona 
CMBiaaion and tbo rederel Trad* Comlaaion bava utfertaken. and 
abandoned, cttaaptt to daf iaa -childTa". programing* in a 
manner conaietent vitb tha prohibition agalaat overbreadth, too, 

± su, itiMinii v. city Q < a fi i tttgg m I 7 l 4aa o.s. aos, sic dm) 

^'triklny down regulation on overbreadth grounds), fron February 
of 1971 until March of Mil, the~rederal TradeCcaaUssion 
atudicd tha.laaua of ehlldrea'e ad^artUlng. ln°S3iSlS flf , 
ailflrin VAdTirtlllnfl, «3 rad. Stag. imr( toi l &in&m. x a. 
tha Final atad Mport and Kecea»endetion, tht itaf f concluded 

on television advert la ingdirettedto or 
aaan by audieneea ceapeaed of a majority or aubetantUlsna^of 

S^'iinS * 4t ! '.V.f 0 *, 0 ! 1 2;"»itiona of advertiaing dlreet- 
Jh. t 2.^ii ar J n ^i,I TC T iB ?L**f? f Kaeoaauindatlon Jfr 

m »I h ?i? ,T, 5 , .? t * f f.*7* rt eonaidarad in greet datail tha 

SSad'tlSJK S??S Urln> ,! h ! ****** «a advertiaa*enta di- 
rected tovarda children. Zt found that any attempt to raaeh aora 
than an-eatreaely llaitad number of progress -vould affaot 80% of 
i^f^i: 8 ?! T^.f" not ^ childra5 vho do not haVa thalr 
SSSi^VIa 11 *'*.?"*,' ,* • l 5 ft ^ *• ov«ineluaW..« Staff 

SlfifiCfi, at 39.* Similarly, tha Staff Report could not success^* 
7uTI7aegregata audiencoe of young children fro* older children 
and froat adulta. Jd,., at 43-47. 

•■^^^■^■•^^^aBa^Baaa^™™^^™^^™* 

* Tha staff naport focuaaed only on *• ehildran vfao vara too nunc 
2L^I*!&J*V!H. B WS°" of or otherwise ccs^ead'o?* 

SS^7 aaa r *ir to aa1' m a»i WKfr**^ at Wting4J 'ad. 
seg. 17,947, 17, 969 (19717. To tho extent that tha bill say 

.i* it .f p ?* eh t0 tBMa ehildran vho axa old anough to undaratand 
?f!! r Si5 iBfl i * ha ir , r ai J nt, » i«ta*aS - i™il5iting the fraudu- 
-ISSiE 4 S****' !" ,et of «dvertiaing on ehildran ~ lSatnT 
-?^i d !52 bl ?i in forc f- ror *■?■• ehildran old anooah to undar- 
2$^.^ «v i ?i.f'^%rf? uUtion *• ■eretTnissd^sejch 

it acrutiaiaoS r, ' ,,1,tlcM on «dvartialng diraetad at adulta 
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salds*** F * C,C ' • rrl ** d ** ■ conclusion. The Commission 

The issue of definition nlitM not go much 
to the fringes of the category but to tbo 
basic purpose of tbo cstegory itself. There . •* 
art, as has baen noted elaevhera, programs * ' 
that are basically entertainment and that are 
also intended to be shared vith an adult 
audience that nevertheless "teach Billions of 
children each veek fundamental truths about • 
human relations and about the essential 
character of the America* people.* Both the 
COmiasion and the courts nave recognised 
thst "judgements concerning the suitability 

8ubfectivei" r tyP ° ° £ p?6 « ra "" in « 
IftKloiLi^tteSr^ ' * F ' c ' c : ad >? <50 - 51 footnotes and 

— * ^TSlL*?!?"* of th " ***** *»* of the r.CC, although 

not dispositive, cast substantial doubt on the likelihood Sat 

JSTiiffi** 10 ?* 0 * tot *»• 1« this bill EuldWtSSnd 

5 0, 4?i? 1 .. ,c £ ut i n *'' r ? r **T restriction on speech, even one 
iV!** 1 !^^ «P?«**1 ■useoptibllitT of children;csanot 
•Umlttl [discourse I to that vttich vould beTultabla toVsand- 

ibasmueh as the bill either tails to include vlthin it most 
SSfr^-K*^ ♦ rti "J» an i* ***** * children, o? vould rad£- 
fS«iL„i t w^Jh M 11! n i- ,,nd ,5Z p ?* 2 £ Pf«?"«» "d advertisements 
adults may vatch, it is unlikely to withstand judicial scrutiny, 

r^aviSSiS 9 -^ 5 «»• d «fi«4ional problem is surmounted/ the 
™f.S?i? w it J4j?? e<S vith * t «n* cnelysis as constitutionally 
permissible restrictions on conmorcial speech. In useasing such 
regulations, the Supreme court has developed and euploys a four-^ 

part tftStt 

Xt tht outsat, vt muit datomint vhathtr tht 
txprassion la protactad by .th* First Aotnd- 
mant. for cowmareial apaach to cost vithin 
that oroviaion, it it least must concern 
lavful activity and not b« misleading. Meat, 
ve ask whether the assarted government intar- 
Mt is substantial, u both inquiries yiald 
positive answers, ve must datsrmina vhathtr 
tht raguXation directly advances tha govern- 
aentaX intarast aaserted, and vhathtr it is 



2 

itu a D •?? w P lt ' tha Commission noted, "tht children's program 
vitn tha highest chiXd vievino, tht Scoobydoo-Oynaautt Shov, vaa 
saan by onXy half as many childran as Happy Days- an adult pro- 
gramed TV Programming, at 650 n«39. 
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Can&a; mm, «4? at S6<. 

M It la not Misleading, tha typical eomrclai 1 
.^l* rtl ff***2^* *»t*W«ad throughout tha trpicii^roarSi Jra 

sari s^awa-a si«M.^!A7sa£5W: 




Thin la net an assart Ion, hovarar, that tha adrartiaaaaata 
theKselrasart aisltading. Itathar. tha bill saaaste bT Said <m 
55S Zi!! St! childrM ary MptcTtiiy. auscaptiblTta a£artlFn£ 
sad that this auseaptlbility an tha part of tha audianea aakas 
tha spaach aUlaadlag. flara tha advartiaaMAta SaMa^aaTii!. 

iSnf^'L^V:^' * Jtgulatad'SdS Sfrim 
»ant. aut, aa notsd abora, children's television aroeraaa and 

cow >rcial epaech, tha Court 'a thumb will net raat aa 

tin, fublls rgrai m tesiiiiai. imi sup. cttTwHrli. 

Turning to tha aecond factor, tha aaaartad aevaroMat latar- 
!!! ft^v^Sff** »»«»Mt*onaW» aubetantial. Tha Court 

baa long bald that "tha govarnatat'a intaraat in tha •uell-being 
2£-i!*J2 ,, , th 5 u »9r* t 59 'pwant'* c'aia to authority in 

thalr ovn household* justified tna regulation of otberviae pro- 
t*r?fa?a? r#B ^? n, i ^. >Mlfl g iyadaaiaa. 4M tf.f 

74* (197s). Thia intaraat, whan conBIrild with the "uniquely 

5111*2 *T5 prt, S!?S a to i *» *»• li**« of all Ameri- 

cana," id. at 741, aakee govarnaant'a intaraat weighty. 

"tha last tv© steps of tha Ctnt ral wudion analrsU basically 
involva a eonaidaratlon of tha 'HF Ktvaan tha legisleture'e 
and* and seen* choaan to accomplish thoaa ends." ggiliaj do. 

&mSL&ULA»Ul£lAtiW v. ?oarla» Camany of >u.rS alea, ffta 
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interest. Even under tht lenient standard aet forth by Just let 
Mitt i ? HttrytifdU inc. v. fiitT Qf IM Pt»gg, 483 V.f. 490, 609 
H , ! X ^i <B 5^i!^ IHT ! n 2 £ S 1 !?! irt *««*niad that a 

1 ^tttr^ |Pth# A •dvertiaimg ii a -manifestly unru- 

wwMi'n^pf dialing vith tha issue* if certain kinds ot~ 
•djtrtWnf m particularly unfair and misleading to childran 
bettausc of thair cognitive Inability to distinguish betveaa 

©9 jutf^er*ising,_thea tha kind of advertising done 
^S&laing! 3 *»poal»g • blankat limitation on 

Furthermore, tha limitation on tha mount of advertising May 
nave a aeveroly dalatarioua affect on tha amount of mi labia 
children's programming. Am tha F ,C,C. aaid in ita is?4 Policy % 
Statement: 

Banning tha sponsorship of programs designed 
for children could hart a vary Pitying 
effect on tha amount and quality of audi 
programming • . • . it aeams unrealiatfe, 
tha one hand, to aspect" licensees to improve 
significantly thair program service to chM- 
dren andi on tha other hand* to with dra w 4 tt e . . 
aajor sourca of funding for this, task; 

» .^'^"ii^'&Pirmii^^aia Eras 11, ■ 

firmed, 55 F.C.C.2d €91 (1975). tven though the biU finds that 
children need to ,be protected from 'overcemnercialisation on 
taifriaion." section 2(4), the setting of strict ouaatltatlva . 
limits on the amount of advertising necessarily restricts tha 
revenue! available for financing the production of programming, 
and thus may defeat tha purpose of this statute by resulting in a 
net reduction of available children's programming. This is 
undesirable as a poMcy matter and implicates the portion of tha 
constitutional analysis seeking congruence between the atatad 
ends and tha means employed* 

C. Ssetion 4f2) of U.K. 39fi{ 

As noted above, in our letter to Senator Xnouye concerning 
S. 1277 we stated our belief that the 'differences in character* 
between tha broadcast and print media traditionally uied to 
justify the application of a different First Amendment standard 
to broadcasting than ia applied to the print media no longer 

* If all advertising directed at children ia inherently unfair 
and misleading, then the reasonable solution is to ban itt merely 
limiting the amount of all advertising points out the unreason-* * 
abloness of such a limitation. The limitation ia thui too 
broad — by sweeping vithin ita ambit advertising that ia not 
unfair or misleading — or it is not broad enough — fcf 
continuing to permit unfair or misleading advertising on tha air, 
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justify tht application of a different Firat Aaandaaat atandard 

sdequately Juaiify unequal traatmant far content-based 
regulations.* We reiterate that vhieh va at Id on pagO of .m. - 
lattart our conclusion that content-baaed restrictions foreiaT 
broadcaster? to carry cartaia types of prMrsaaina la for 
unconstitutional doaa net necessarily aaan that aSurta «boold in 

f^JEZft r 1 ^? **p*l*m on brcideaatl^iS^SifiaoS. 
on the print Mdia and aaaaaa then in tba exact aaaa war. *X 

• -? n 4'? ls * TBtrt *»» *©va»ar, one constant, that eabodied 
l ?.£ h, .'i r ! t *»•?*»•»>** • healthy faar of governs»nt toterfSEnce 
with vhat fraa eitiaana viah to aay and not to aay, warstpanoa 

*. — *l^!i £tap la * ital to the preservation of tha freedom tha " 
Conetltution guaroatooa and which va vant our ehildrentoenjoy. 

SI! r Sli»i5*u£ r ??T , TJ?? * te *«*«>» broadcasters in tha Banner 
preacribed by thia bill. Bare va mat taapar our lustifiable 

f JJ5 - 5 # j2g. our childr,n wltt **• mpwt dua our tradition of 

fairn,<M «oetrine- - vhich raqulrad^adeaatara to 

Cw^^fi! Kr^iST for tt ! *l«euaaion of eanf Xictlag 
views on issues of public laportenea,* 47 c.r.ft. 73.1110 — Zmm 
• constitutional. .Incur letter to fenator Xnou£ regarding t!^ 

lav la light of technological changes ia tha breadeiit medlsT^ m* 

based its daciaion — tha Inharant scarcity of 
broadcast eutlata — no longer has factual support. 

3 (Cent.) saaller doaagea. 

* As va notad in our latter, tha Court thara **i-zzi • villinq- 
neaa, towtr, to reconsider ita daciaion. xt said, "if esperi- 

•*Ji«ljtratl«i of these doctrinaa iadicataa%" 
they hevo the net effect of reducing rathar than anhaacing tha 
volume and Quality of eoversge. thara vill ba tiaa enough it© 
raconaidar tha conatitutional lap 1 let ions.' 358 o!aTat 3M. 
£i3S!i£i!!J'.S a ,? 0,,t J ha ! nottd *•» oewoity rational* 

S! r f^Sr 1 ^ i",*? 00 "* ineraaaingly suspaet ia recent 
!' a £' hat . t £ t * tc . iaion P*»fiM subject to reconsideration. 

However, tha court thus far Ess declined to undertake such a 

ftfU^ff!! 1 ?" S"*, 11 I* f 1 ? 1 ™ •iflnil ConSess or 

the rcc that technological developments have advsnced so far that 

quired*- lfl n °t 377 **l ttm o£ bp0,dc *« t P«flul»tlon may be re- 
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Koreover, as you knew, tht Prceidcnt recently ▼•toed a bill 
tb ?^ vould *^ctad tba so-called fairnaia doctrine into 
R* i i£~. Uv ' lti bif *tto aeeeage, the President heartily endorsed 
the KC's factual determination that changed conditions have 
rendered Had Llqi^a rationale obsolete, 3 Tha President atatad 
that •ClJtmmy new ba fairly concluded that tha growth la ,t&# * 
number of available madia outlets doaa indeed outweigh *hatrrer 
juatif icetions way have aaamed to exist at tha period dEina 
!6 lc S th ?^l2td4ifiBl doctrine wee developed. 9 veto Keeaage of 
the PraaidaSTSfjuna 20, 4987* The President aUo queationed 
the extent to which restrictions on broadcasting can be luatlfied 
In light. of the First Amendments B M juscixwo 

Quite apart fro* these technological advanc- 
es, va nust not ignore the obvious intent of 
the rirst Amendment, which la to promote 
rigorous public debate and a diversity of 
viewpoints in the public forum as a whole, 
not in any particular medium, let alone in 
any particular journalistic-outlet. History 
has shown that the dangere of an overly 
timid or biased press cannot be averted 
through bureaucratic regulation, but only 
through tha freedom and competition that tha 
First Amendment sought to guarantee* 



■ tu that report, the FCC further questioned the fairness doc- 

thereinafter -rcc Report- J . the Cosaission stated, »in light of 
the substantial increase in the maber end types of Information 
sources, vt believe that the artificial aechanisa of tnteHeeting 
tto government into an aff Wive role overseeinf the content^ 
of speech is unnecosssry to vindicate the interest of the public 
1% obtelning eceess to the narketplece of ideas. Were the bal- 
ance ours alone to strike, the fsTrness doctrine would thus fall 
short of promoting those interests necessary to uphold its 
constltutionsUty.- jfl. at 1SS. ' M 

!„ tb S v i'.? ha ««Pre«e Court has stated its villtngnes* 

«-!! c 2 n 5i2' r B?d-tisa upon "too. eignel fro. the ICC or Con- 
11**1 1 r ' Li *"i* ?! T?' n ««t O.I . at 37? n.ll. At 

tht tine the Court decided itaouroT^ Women Voters , the ?CC had 
eiready proposed to abandon tHefalM^ 

Id- *t 378-/9 n.12. ffe think that in velting for e signal from 
,S2 9r 5 M 'l. th ? c VS t Y M ln »««tjr referring to the legislative 
?I°SSf*;.i!2 - process has run its course vifch respect 

rJ £!fi n 5" « ctr i n, » *« has not been enacted into law. 
it «ay well be, therefore, that recent events hava further in- 
creased' the likelihood that the Supreme Court vill reconsider the 
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the rim feeadaent right* of aen-broedcaat £dU? t^*Sg 1 
acrutlny, ••ctlon 4(2) it unconstitutional. • uw « r ?*«« 

. u 

^.-♦.-SSM^i'* •■«**•».*{*> directs the PCC ts conslde* tho 
contwt of • broadcasts* progrusUna in dc.t«> *«S *Kik2!i -v. 
broadcaster la entltlsd to reneveiorhi* HeaLu ^»T22Jf*S! 

«iL°2 \ia W 5 p 5 p#r k t S«5 ria iu? htt "M* lt wuld not othe£ie? 

e« 

taj newspaper Is aora than' a paaaiv* rtcaota- 

- clear conduit for nova, cowint" Vnd tdecr~ 

tialno [footnote oaitteijrTne cholee eP^ 
•atcrlal to so into a newspaper,^* the 
decision* aao* aa to liaitatlcni ootheet** 
and eantast of tat paper, and the traataut 

°l 5£ Ml S V^loofliclila - 
vhsthe? fair or unfair-- constitut^t** 
•jtarcls* of editorial control and judoaent. 
It has jet to be desMMstrated how «£enaeaV 
tal reguletlon of this eruclal proeaaa^aba 
axarelaad eenslstant vith First JjMndaaat 
guarantee* of a free press as therhave 
evolv«d to this tia*. 7 

ihL' r Jfi-w t *2 8, :i •■«*»•»«<« of M.ft. 3SCC aandstes precisely 
22?JWi. th \ , i™ t *T ndM,lt ,Mk * t« woldi flovarniuto^r- 
S£ J* ^ K^i5!*^ c, S* tM ***** vbtt tS broadcMt^ST 
vfaat not to broadcas t. 7 too g*a*r*llY in r« aiMaKSogg 

* (OontO Rrt Hgfl decUlon at Its naxt opportunity. 

SEL^!^ !S!5? lt T of * r J nt outlets *»» la faatrfaTiS?; 

TTinaportitlont »?p~iirEffitj ^ 
T tIStF*^.?*^^ ' rrint 91-so, flats cong.. Tit mm? It-is 
x« tha m f savara scarcity of print wtists did not 
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ffc" yroorawmlnq yd Advrtli}n g PartlflU, 94 r,C.C.2d €34 
(1914) (Report end^der Terminating Proceeding) (•TVProorem- 
fiijQS - ), It is offensive to the First Amendment and v* oppose iti 
enectment* • 

To b# cloor, we do not hero imply thet under no* *** 
circumstances could * contsnt-besed restriction on broadcasting 
bo uphold oi constitutional* lit, e.g. P|cilicj| # 431 U.S. 726. 
Hor do wo m^en in t4y way to impugn the Importance o: providing 
quality prcgrammino for chi^an, or the, ganerai Importance oT 
addressing tho need* of children in farming government policy, 
Tho policy eoneama addraaaad in thia bill, however, cannot 
override the requirements of the rirai Amendment. In addition, 

v ! thtrt niBt othtr wtJW f0T •dbiaving tho objectives 

of this bill* 

In sum, recognise tha government's interest in the vail- • 
being of its youth and tho positive sentiments that underlie thia 
legislation, tie are nevertheless coneornad ganorally that 
baeauaa of tha difficulty of daf ining' 'children's programing ,» 
any attempt to reoulote advertising praeticaa directed at 
childrtn la constitutionally problematic.' Koreover, even if 
such progranino can ba satisfactorily daf inad f va ara concerned 
that a blanket limitation ou tha amount of advirtletng ~ ratha? 
than regulation of tha type of advertising *- ia unreasonable, 
finally, In light of our past comments and tha President's „vmto 

7 (Cont*) justify the content-baaed restrictions in Tamil la . 
neither should the les.t severe scercity of broadcast outlets 
justify section 4(2) of H.JU 39(4. 

1 19a hasten to add that government review of a broadcaster's 

Srogrammlng as part of a license renewal proceeding la very 
Ifferent than a governments refusal to subsidise an activity or 
an organisation based upon the content of its speech. As the 
First Circuit sold In rejecting a first amendment challenge to a 
Kew Hampshire Commission of the Arts refusal to continue funding 
• 5?? M i n * b"**^? 11 Its content, •neutrality In a program. for 

Ajttl f 4 Ihpmifltt, 132 F.2d /92, 797 (Jat Clr. 1976), MutraXTty 
In determining to whom public monies or tax benefits should ba 
awarded is eimilerlj* Impossible, in the broadcaat context, 
however, neutrality Is plainly conceivable — licenses can be 
awarded based on factors other than tha content of a broad- 
caster's programming* Moreover, In Its capacity as propri- 
etor/subsidise r, government can choose to subsidise — whether 
directly or indirectly, through things like tax benefits — one 
activity or another based upon its conception of tha public 

tor/* traffic officer 9 of the airwaves, however, it may not condi- 
tion access to them upon the surrender cZ the constitutions! 
right of free speech. 
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Mr. Swift. Thank you very much, Mr. Helm. 

Dr. Helen Boehm, who is vice president of the Children's Adver- 
tising Review Unit of the Council of Better Business Bureaus, wel- 
come to the committee, and you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HELEN L. BOEHM 

Ms. Boehm. Thank you. It is a pleasure to speak with you this 
morning. 

We are the self-regulatory mechanism for the children's advertis- 
ing industry. Although it is not usually the policy of the Council of 
Better Business Bureaus to either support or oppose pending legis- 
lation, we appreciate the opportunity to acquaint you with our con- 
cerns about the issues addressed by this committee in recent years 
as well as to inform you about the role of CARU in the industry's 
self-regulatory process. 

At CARU, we feel that kids don't yet have the skills and experi- 
ence with which they can fully understand or evaluate some forms 
of advertising communications. The abilities necessary for children 
to make wise purchase decisions and become responsible consumers 
are still in the formative stage. Therefore, certain advertising tech- 
niques and strategies which are appropriate for adults may be con- 
fusing or misleading for children. 

Like many of you here, as a parent, I often wondered who is 
watching what my children are watching. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, concerning child-directed television ad- 
vertising, I can assure you that at CARU we are watching. 

We do not address the quantity of commercial time youngsters 
are exposed to but, rather, the quality and clarity of the advertis- 
ing message. CARU's guidelines are subscribed to by the children's 
industry and endorsed bv major broadcasters and trade associa- 
tions. They are periodically revised to reflect new insights gained 
from experience and research relating to children. 

In practice, the self-regulatory guidelines lead advertisers 
through some interesting questions and provide important industry 
standards. For example: Is fantasy contained in a commercial? Is it 
clearly just pretend? And, is it balanced with an accurate depiction 
of the product and its capabilities? Does the commercial put pres- 
sure on children by suggesting th*y will be superior to friends or 
more popular by owning a product? And, does an ad imply that an 
adult who buys a product for a child is better or more caring than 
one who does not? 

CARU advocates, as does the Council of Better Business Bureaus, 
the strengthening of self-regulation whenever possible and wherev- 
er feasible, and this committee's reliance on self-regulation as the 
preferred way to control potentially abusive practices, becaus self- 
regulation has been shown to be effective and long lasting. 

Indeed, the success of self-regulation can be demonstrated ' y an 
example involving an area of concern to the members of this com- 
mittee—namely, that of endorsement of a product by a program 
character. This program and kind of practice has been referred to 
in the past as host selling. Studies conducted and reported by our 
academic advisors have shown that endorsement by a character, 
even the more appearance of a character with a product, can sig- 
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nificantly alter a child's perception of that product. The use of a 
familiar cartoon or other program character in advertising may ac- 
tually hamper a child's ability to distinguish between program con- 
tent and a commercial. 

In compliance with our guideline which states, "Program person- 
alities, live or animated, should not promote products, premiums, 
or services in or adjacent to programs primarily directed to chil- 
dren in which that same personality or character appears," adver- 
tisers have responded by carefully labeling commercials to allow 
appropriate program placement. 

I am pleased to report to you today that our monitoring of chil- 
dren's viewing time on tek vision networks, independent, and cable 
stations throughout the country over the last year revealed only 
seven instances of host selling, aad in each of those published cases 
the mistaken labeling or positioning of the commercial had oc- 
curred. 

At CARU, it is our belief that the problem of character endorse- 
ment as well as other issues concerning children's advertising can 
be diligently and effectively overseen as well as controlled, through 
the self-regulatory process. We feel it was, therefore, appropriate to 
eliminate the discussion of host selling from the current 'egislation. 
CARU will continue to monitor children's advertising very careful- 
ly- 

The Council of Better Business Bureaus sincorely appreciates the 
opportunity to share its views before the subcommittee, and we cer- 
tainly commend you on your attention to this very important of 
children's issues. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Doctor, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Boehm follows:] 

Statement of Helen L, Boehm 

It is a pleasure to speak with you this morning. My name is Dr. Helen Boehm and 
oaoit director Gnd v,ce president of the Children's Advertising Review Unit 
(CARU) of the Council of Better Business Bureaus. The Council of Better Business 
Bureaus is a nembership-based public service agency supported by 650 national con- 
sumer products, consumer services and related business firms. Through its network 
of local Better Business Bureaus, the Council represents 237,000 local and regional 
businesses and responds to over 10 million consumer contacts each year. We are the 
self-regulatory mechanism for the children's advertising industry. Although it is not 
usually the policy of the Council of Better Business Bureaus to either support or 
oppose pending legislation, we appreciate the opportunity to acquaint you with our 
concerns about the issues addressed by this committee m recent years, as well as 
ess™ y ° U ab ° Ut r ° le ° f CARU in the industr y voluntary self-regulation proc- 

At CARU, we feel that children do not yet have the skills and experience with 
which they can fully understand or evaluate some forms of advertising communica- 
tions. The abilities necessary for children to make wise purchase decisions and 
become resj vnsible consumers are still in the formative stage. Therefore, certain ad- 
► yertising techniques and strategies which are appropriate tot adults may be confus- 

ing or misleading to children. 

In response to an emerging children's market place, CArfU, a department of the 
National Advertising Division (NAD) of the Council, was established in 1974 by the 
advertising industry. Supported by consumer products fin is, its mission is to safe- 
guard responsible advertising to children and to promote truthful, accurate market- 
ing messages which are sensitive to the special nature of its audience. 

Like many of you here, as a parent I often wondered, "Who is watching what my 
children are watching?' Mr. Chairman and members of tne subcommittee, concern- 
ing child-directed television advertising, I can assure you that, at CARU, we are 
watching. 
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Our basic activity is the review and evaluation of commercials directed toward 
children under the age of 12. When advertisements are found to be misleading, inac- 
curate or inconsistent with CARU's self-regulatory guidelines, we seek change 
through the voluntary cooperation of advertisers. These decisions are reported in 
the NAD Case Report, which is published monthly and distributed nationally. 

We do not address the quantity of commercial time youngsters are exposed to, but 
rather the quality and clarity of the advertising messages. CARU's guidelines are 
subscribed to by the children's industry and endorsed by major broadcasters and 
trade associations. They are periodically revised to reflect new insights gained from 
experience and research relating to children. In practice, the self-regulatory guide- 
lines lead advertisers through some interesting questions and provide important in- 
dustry standards. For example: 

Can a child tell how large a product is and what it can do? 

If fantasy is contained in a commercial, is it clearly "just pretend" and balanced 
with an accurate depiction of the product and its capabilities? 

Is the product already assembled as shown in the commercial or must someone 
put it together? And, are batteries required or included? 

Does the commercial put pressure on children by suggesting that they will be su- 
perior to friends or more popular by owning the product being advertised? 

Does the ad imply that an adult who buys a product for a child is better or more 
caring than one who does not? 

CARU's own monitoring of broadcast and cable television, radio, and children's 
magazines and comic books has been the largest single source of cases for investiga- 
tion over the years. Local better business bureaus also refer consumer questions and 
complaints to our office for action, and, of course, we hear from kids. Since 1974, we 
have published 258 cases concerning child-directed advertising and, in response to 
CARU initiatives, 215 of these commercials were either voluntarily modified or dis- 
continued as a result of our inquiry, Th * remaining 43 of these cases were, after our 
investigation, found to be accurate and not in violation of our guidelines. Last year 
alone, we were successful in having the industry change or discontinue 23 commer- 
cials which did not comply with our standards. 

CARU advocates, as does the Council of Better Business Bureaus, the strengthen- 
ing of self-regulation whenever possible and wherever feasible— and this commit- 
tee s reliance on self-regulation as the preferred way to control potentially abusive 
practices— because self-regulation has been shown to be effective and long lasting. 
Indeed, the success of self-regulation can be demonstrated by an example involving 
an area of concern to the members of this committee, namely that of endorsement 
of a product by a program character. This practice has been referred to as "host 
selling . 

Studies conducted and reported by our academic advisors have shown that en- 
dorsement by a character— even the mere appearance of a character with a prod- 
uct—can significantly alter a child's perception of that product. The use of familiar 
cartoon or other program characters in advertising may actually hamper a child's 
ability to distinguish between program content and commercials. 

In compliance with our guideline which states: "Program personalities, live or 
animated, should not promote products, premiums or services in or adjacent to pro- 
grams primarily directed to children in which the same personality or character ap- 
pears . Advertisers have responded by carefully labeling commercials to allow ap- 
propriate program placement. I am pleased to report to you today that our monitor- 
ing of children s viewing time on television networks, independent and cable sta- 
tions throughout the country over the last year, revealed only seven instances of 

host selling . And, in each of those published cases, a mistake in labeling or posi- 
tioning of the commercial had occurred. 

At CARU, it is our belief that the problem of character endorsement, as well as 
other issues concerning children's advertising, can be diligently and effectively over- 
seen and controlled through the self-regulatory process. We feel it was, therefore, 
appropriate to eliminate the discussion of "host selling" from the current legisla- 
tion. CARU will continue to monitor children's advertising very carefully. 

The Council of Better Business Bureaus sincerely appreciates the opportunity to 
share its views before this subcommittee. We commendTyou on your attention to this 
most important of children's issues, 

Mr. Markey, Our final witness is Peggy Charren, who has been a 
long-time champion of children's television legislation, so much so 
that the issue itself is almost identified with her in terms of the 
need for national legislation on this subject. 
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As I have said before, her greatness is that she combines the 
energy of an 8-year-old with the wisdom of a grandmother, and it is 
a very effective and powerful force that combination gives to her 
and to the arguments which she has brought to this committee 
over the last decade, and my hope is that this year we will finally 
see the culmination of all of youi efforts. 

So welcome. 

STATEMENT OF PEGGY CHARREN 

Ms. Charren. I'm sure we will, and I hope we will, because I 
really am a grandmother and there's probably a limit to all that 
energy. 

I want to say that we have gone over this so often that when it 
was foggy yesterday in Boston I wasn't even nervous that I was 
going to miss the hearing. If there is one hear* g where a robot 
could have said what Peggy Charren is going to say today, this was 
probably the hearing, and that is very comforting. 

I think the only person whose testimony I disagree with at this 
panel is the representative of the advertising industry, whose com- 
ments, I think, are only unbelievable given the history of their ef- 
forts on behalf of children and advertising for the last 20 years. 
That is the one place where we can really show how self-regulation 
works. A third of the advertising to children when ACT began was 
for vitamin pills that said on the back of the bottle, by law, "Keep 
out of the ■ each of children," and they were sold to kids like they 
were candy. The idea that the marketplace works to limit commer- 
cials to children when it is appropriate is really more than done in 
by those posters. 

Mr. Markey. Mr. Helm, have you met Ms. Charren before? 

Mr. Helm. Many times. 

Gilbert Weil sends her his best wishes. 

Ms. Charren. I bet he does. I bet he does. 

And I really think it is unfortunate that that industry didn't 
focus on what it is doing for and to childrer in the way that a lot 
of the broadcasting industry has. I think that that is really one of 
the major stains on the history of American television. 

To get to my prepared remarks, we are all familiar with the 
three Rs of schtol education— reading, writing, and arithmetic. I 
want to talk today about the three R's of television education—re- 
striction, requirement, and reporting. The American children need 
restrictions on the amount of advertising permitted in children's 
programming; they need a requirement for stations to provide edu- 
cational programs for children, and they need reporting by stations 
to the FCC on how each licensee has fulfilled this requirement. 

TV broadcasters will have to pay attention to these three R's if 
they want to participate in the biggest R of all, renewal, and we 
agree with everybody who has already said thai this bill gives Con- 
gress the chance to right a wrong; the wrong was obviously the 
veto of a bill that had the support of Democrats and Republicans, 
of organizations concerned with children, and even the industry it 
would regulate, which, by the way, we are very appreciative of. We 
know just how much chance this bill would have if the industry 
were fighting it tooth and nail. 
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The factors that caused the bill to pass so enthusiastically last 
year are still in effect: There is almost no nonaction programming 
for children on commercial television. In fact, last year we could 
probably point to NBC's Main Street as one of the holes that you 
talk about with pats on the back. But there is news for children: 
That has been cancelled, and nothing came in its place. 

With few exceptions, there is no news, no information, no biogra- 
phy, no history, no geography, nothing that would show up in the 
nonfiction shelves of a children's library. The amount of advertis- 
ing per hour is even higher than the levels in place in 1987 when 
the court of appeals said the market did, in fact, operate to restrain 
the commercial content of children's television. 

Now the escalating costs of programming, which is sometimes 
given as an excuse for more advertising, don^t seem to have escalat- 
ed the amount of advertising that we target to adults, who don't 
really love advertising and tend to zap it when they get a VCR; 
children don't; they think it's nifty. 

I will skip over what the National School Board said in its 1983 
report, although it is in my prepared testimony and I want to enter 
that in the record. It said that the economic costs associated with 
failure to compete are enormous and that the board should recom- 
mend Federal regulation of commercial stations to include, at a 
time convenient from the point of view of the student, a required 
period of educational programming for children. 

Now this bill doesn't go that far, but it does guarantee that the 
mandate of the Communications Act requiring stations to serve thn 
public interest include serving the educational needs of children. It 
puts a cap on the number of commercials, and those suggested 
limits are generous to broadcasters, In a perfect world, perhaps we 
wo dn't sell to children at all on television, but the world isn't 
perfect, and politics is negotiated comprise, and the limits of 10V2 
and 12 minutes an hour are better than the 13 and 14 minutes an 
hour that occur at least sometimes today and that mi^ht climb 
higher without this legislation. 

I would lilj to submit ACT's study of commercial time in chil- 
dren's TV for the record. 

Some believe that alternate TV delivery systems solve the prob- 
lem of inadequate broadcast service to children, but obviously poor 
families cannot afford the expensive options of cable and home 
video; less than 30 percent of American homes subscribe to pay 
cable; the average retail price of video cassettes— although, of 
course, they can be rented— but the price for the cassettes, based 
on children's books and music videos and other educational cas- 
settes, is about $20. 

A discouraging recent development is that some toy manufactur- 
ers are using home video as an advertising medium, selling toy- 
based video cassettes complete with commercials for as low as 
$3.99— that is happening with Tyco and Dino Riders— and, of 
course, poor parents see $3.99, and that is more important than 
what the tapes say, In shopping for home videos, those things are 
making out like crazy, and that is a problem that the Nation's li- 
braries are going to have to move in on, I think, with lending video 
cassettes. 
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Public broadcasting is a major national resource in this country, 
and I don't want my enthusiasm for this children's television bill to 
indicate at all that I don't think it is at least as important to ade- 
quately and more than adequately fund public television. But we 
must remember when we celebrate its wonderful successes and the 
appearance of the man with those big pockets— I think of him now 
as a farmer sowing seeds after listening to John Murray talk— that 
is is only one channel, and in very few ci.^s are we as fortunate as 
Boston with two. We should have saved two for every city and town 
in the country, and then we would be better off in this country. 
But it is one channel, and they are doing preschool programming. 

There is no public television for the 6- to 10-year-old. There is no 
public broadcasting for the 10- to 15-year-old. There are too many 
differences in that 2- to 15-year-old age group to let one channel do 
it all. 

Television can be a major force in enriching the lives of children. 
The Committee on Economic Development, which is 225 trustees 
who are top executives, said that thie< Nation cannot continue to 
compete and prosper in the global arena when more than one-fifth 
of our Nation, our children, live in poverty and a third grow up in 
ignorance. Television can really do a job about that and reach just 
about every child in America with that magic box. It is cost effec- 
tive. We think President j^ush, who wants to be known as the edu- 
cation president, will welcome this opportunity to provide a 
window for education without adding to the deficit or pushing up 
taxes. 

Thank you for the opportunity to come down, and may I add, by 
the way, you know, I get all the very nice kudos for ACT because I 
have such a big mouth, but the fact is, I would be nothing without 
the support of this incredible list of organizations, from the Ameri- 
can Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry to the National 
Organization for Women, the PTA, the Council of Catholic Women; 
it is an enormous group of people in America who support every- 
thing you are doing here today and can't wait until this is a piece 
of legislation. I would like to enter the list for the record. 

Mr. Markey. It will be inserted in the record at the appropriate 
point. 

[Vhe prepared statement and attachments of Ms. Charren 
follow:] 

Statkmknt of Pkgcy Chakukn 

We are all familiar with the three Rs of school education: reading, 'riting and 
nthmetie. 

Today I want to talk about the three Ra of television education: restriction, re- 
quirement and reporting. American children need UMtrictions on the amount of ad- 
vertising permitted in children's programs; they need a requirement for stations to 
Pu 0V ^ ^, educ t atl0nal P r °Ki*«ms for children; and they need reporting by stations to 
the FCC on how each licensee has fulfilled this requirement. TV broadcasters will 
have to pay attention to these three Rs if they want to participate in the biggest R 
of all: Renewal. 

The Children's Television Act of 1989 gives Congress a chance to right a wrong. 
The wrong in this case v. :\h the veto of a bill that had the support of Democrats and 
republicans, of organizations concerned with the needs of children, and even had 
the suppjrt of the industry it would regulate. 

The factors that last year caused this bill to pass the House by a vote of M548 to 78 
and the benate with a unanimous voice vote still exist. 
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There is almost no non-fiction programming for children on commercial televi- 
sion. With few exceptions, there is no news, no information, no biography, no histo- 
ry, no geography, nothing that would show up on the non-fiction shelves of a chil- 
dren's library. 

The amount of advertising per hour on children's programming is even higher 
than the levels in place in 1987, when the U.S. Court of Appeals stated that it was 
"an unthinkable bureaucratic conclusion that the market did in fact operate to re- 
strain the commercial content of children's television." 

What the National Science Board found in its 1983 report for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, "Educating Americans for the 21st Century," is still true. The 
report concluded that never before has our country been so painfully confronted 
with the enormous economic and social costs associated with failure to compete ade- 
quately in international markets. The Board specifically recommended that "Feder- 
al regulation of commercial stations should include, at a time convenient from the 
point-of-view of the student, a required period of educational programming for chil- 
dren." 

This bill does not go quite that far, but it does guarantee that the mandate of the 
Communications Act requiring stations to serve the public interest includes serving 
the educational needs of children. 

This bill would also put a cap on the number of commercials per hour permitted 
on children's TV programs. The suggested liroita are generous to broadcasters. In a 
perfect world, perhaps we wouldn r t Bell to children at. all on television. But the 
world is not perfect, and politics is negotiated compromise, and limits "Ta and 12 
minutes of ads per hour are better than the 18 and 14 minutec per k-\i,. ».nat occur 
today and that might climb higher without this legislation. I would, like to submit 
ACT's study of commercial timo in children's TV for the record. 

Some people believe that alternate TV delivery systems solve the problem of inad- 
equate broadcast service to children. But obviously poor families cannot afford the 
expensive options of cable and home video. Less than '60 percent of American ho/aes 
subscribe to pay cable. 

The average retail price for videocassettes based on children's books, music videos 
and other educational cassette? is about $20. A discouraging recent development is 
that some toy manufacturers are using home video as an advertising medium, sell- 
ing toy-based videocasscttos complete with commercials for as little as $3,99. Neil 
Werde, Director of Markoting tor Tyco Toys Inc., stated, "It's a marketing tool for 
toys in explaining the company's willingness "to sell basically at our cost and to 
ask the retailer not tu take a huge margin." (See Video Marketing Newsletter, Octo- 
ber 3, 1988.) In topping for home videos, less affluent parents are more likuly to 
buy thvse cad*ette-length commercials because they are so much cheaper than the 
quality product. 

The Committee for Economic Development, a public policy research group whose 
225 trustees ar* mopMy top executives, released a 1987 report entitled, "Children in 
Need: Investment Strategies tor the Educationally Disadvantaged." It warra thai 
the United SUtes is creating "a psrmpnent underclass of young people" who cannot 
hold jobs because they lack fundamental literacy skills and work habits. The report 
atatud: 

This Nation cannot continue to compete and prooper in the global arena when 
more than one-fifth of our children livfc «n poverty and a third grow up in ignorance. 
Thift Nation can ill afford such an egreyious waste of human resources. Allowing 
this to continue will not only impoverish these children, it will impoverish our 
Nation- -culf.tirally, politically and economically. 

Television can be a major force in enriching the lives of children. The Children's 
Television Act of 1989 is a cost-effective way to provide information and education 
to younfc audiences. We believe that President Bush, who wants to be known aj the 
eduustiov president, will welcome this opportunity to provide a window for educa- 
tion without adding to the deficit or pushing up taxeu. 
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Contacts 



NEWS RELEASE 



AMERICAN ACADEMY OF CHILD AND ADOLESCENT PSYCHIATRY 

3615 WISCONSIN AVENUE, N.W 
WASHINOTON, DC 20016 
Area Code (202) 9o6-730C 

FOR RELEASE i April 5, 1989 

Mary Crosby 
202/966-7300 



CHILD AND ADOLESCENT PSYCHIATRISTS SUPPORT 1989 CHILDREN'S TV BILL 

Washington i DC — The Amarlcan Academy of child and Adoleacent 
Psychiatry (AACAP) urges Congressional approval of tha "Childrnn's Television 
Act of 1989." Tha bill raatrlcta tha amount of edvertlelng in children's 
progressing and requlree atatlona to provide informative programming for 
youngetsrs. similar lagialation was passed by both toe House and Senate in 
1908 but vetoed by Praeldent Reagan after the Congri/eeional seaslon ended. 

The Acedemy relteratae the need for the leglelatlon in e summary of ita 
commente submitted to the Federal Communlcstlone Commlselon in 1988 i 



o Chlldren'e aoneltlvlty to commerclelet 



For a child under aavan, the Inherent authority of tha televielon, 
the tendency to ealntaln tha atetue quo, and the leek of symbolic 
underetendlng of the materiel work agalnet dletinguiehing the 
conceptual end motivational difference between commercial a and 
programs* 



o Damage to children from Increased commercial timet 



Leee educetlon occure during commercial time, end added commercial 
time increeelngly blure the distinction between celling and 
learning in the mind of the developing child* The damage that 
added c<*nmerclel time ceueee le subtle, but cumulatively it ie 
substantive* 



o Federel government's con earn a about restricting broadcaeteret 

Young children need epeclel protection becauee they ere 
developmentally immature. The government warns and raetricte on 
leeuee euch aa tobacco, alcohol, and eexually explicit material. 
To ignore the leeue of advertising guideline* le to euggeet to 
parents there is no danger in increased ccesaerclall ration of 
chlldren'e televielon. Thle le not true. 

A complete copy of tha comments ere available from AACAP. They were 
developed by D. scott Hay, H.D., chairman of the AACAP Committee on levision 
end the Hedla. The American Academy of child end Adoleecent peychlatry la a 
national profaeulonel organisation of over 4300 child and adolescent 
peychlatrlste. 
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P A ACTION ALERT 

ADVOCATES TAKING ACTION FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

CONTACT; Millie Waterman 
Arnold F. Fege 
202-822-7878 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 5, 1989 

NATIONAL PTA URGES PASSAGE OF THE CHILDREN 'S TELEVISION BILL 
Washington, DC— Citing frustration about former President Reagan's 
pocket veto of the Children's Television Act in November, 1988, the 
National PTA is once again putting its full weight behind passing 
and putting into law a children's programming bill which is 
intended to improve television for children and limit commercials 
during the watching time of children. "This is a family issue," 
stated Millie Waterman, Vice-President for Legislative Activity, 
"and we couldn't believe it when the President did not sign a 
measure that would have helped parents in selecting quality 
television programming for children* " 

"There should be no question that television is still the most 
pervasive medium," Waterman continued, "and the need to improve 
and increase children's TV is paramount. What is crucial is that 
the networks could make a valuable contribution to the education 
of the nation's children." The National PTA, an organization of 
over 6,5 million parents, joined other children advocacy groups, 
the broadcasters and an overwhelming number of House and Senate 
members in passing a similar measure last year. 

lit 

Thl National PTA Offlci Oovirnmtntil Mlilloni, 1231 16th Strut, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202) 822*7678 
Mltili Watirman, Vlce-prtildant, Liglilitlvi Activity 
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nea news 

rAUUIIIII^ATlAlIC/ National Education Association 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
WUWWUmvA ■ WWW Washington, D.C. 20036-3290 (202) fl22-720O 



For Further Informations 
Marilyn Rogers (202) 622-7200 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
NEA ENDORSES NEWLY INTRODUCED CHILDREN'S TV LEGISLATION 



WASHINGTON/ D.C. — The 1.9 million-member National Education 
Association (NEA) announced its support today for the Children's 
Television Act of 1969, 

This bipartisan bill — sponsored by Representative Edward 
Markey (D-MA) t chairman of the House Telecommunications and 
Finance Subcommittee and several other members of Congress — is 
identical to the children's TV bill vetoed by President Reagan 
last November. 

The NEA statement below summarises the Association's 
position on the proposed new legislations 

The Children's Television Act would* if enacted, reinstate 
restrictions that were abolished by the Federal Communications 
Commisssion (FCC) in 1964, These restrictions limited the amount 
of commercials allowed during children's television programs. 
Under the proposed new legislation* commercials would be limited 
to 10.5 minutes per hour on weekendb and 12 minutes on weekdays* 

In addition* the measure would impose an obligation on 
television broadcasters to serve the educational needs of 
children by requiring the FCC to evaluate whether a licenesee has 
met these needs in its review of applications for license 
renewal • 

The Children's Television Act, NEA believes, is necessary 
to establish minimum standards for the public interest 
obligations of those who maintain exclusive access to a public 
trust — the airwaves* 

The broadcast industry — far from demonstrating its good 
faith effort to adequately address the need for quality 
children's programming — has uspd deregulation as carte blanrhe to 
stop production of children's programs once held up as signu of 
good faith. 

There is no evidence .Sat market forces alone are 
sufiicient to promote an adequate supply of quality viewing 
opportunities for young children. 

NEA has a longstanding interest in the relationship between 
television and education. We have for many years reviewed and 
recommended specific televisin shows for children in an effort to 
encourage quality programming* We have presented, on a yearly 
basis, NEA Broadcast Awards to acknowledge and promote such 
efforts. Hjat recently, NEA contributed $200,000 to the joint 
ABC/Coi-por ition for Public Broadcasting effort to combat 
illiteracy. 
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Mr. Markey. We thank you and we thank all of the panelists for 
their excellent opening testimony. 

Now we will turn to questions from the panel. I recognize the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Rinaldo. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairmun. 

Mr. Chairman, we have gone over and over this bill, so I really 
don't have many qub^iions, but I would like to direct one to Mr. 
Helms. 

Mr. Helms, since Congress has already determined that too much 
advertising is harmful to children, can you explain the rationale 
for your statement that the legislation, as presently written, is un- 
constitutional? 

Mr. Helm. Well, I think you are talking about two different 
questions here, Mr. Rinaldo. Being unconstitutional is, in my view, 
different from the question of whether or not too much advertising 
is harmful to children. 

Our contention is that the proposed remedy here is certainly not 
going to solve the problem. Even if we accept the proposition that 
there is too much advertising — we don't accept that proposition, 
but even if we do, the remedy here is not going to do anything to 
eradicate that problem, because the viewing of children's television 
is not limited to programming, so-called programming, for children. 
Children watch television in prime time, they watch sports events, 
they watch all types of television advertising other than in chil- 
dren's programming, and we know of no evidence that says that a 
limit on the amount of television advertising, 12 minutes as op- 
posed to 3 minutes, as opposed to 5 minutes, is going to do any- 
thing to eradicate the problem. So that is the basis for our objec- 
tion. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Ms. Charren, do you want to comment on that? 

Ms. Charren. I am half-way up to the ceiling. 

The fact is that all the people who make television work spend 
time talking and thinking about how much advertising is appropri- 
ate from a variety of perspectives. There are conferences on how to 
deal with the fact that when we do tape and we get the opportuni- 
ty to zap commercials, we tend to do that, should we run them fast 
or slow. 

The rule that established that in prime time it was* 9V2 minutes 
of advertising per hour for adults was based on the iea that, in 
part, the public wouldn't put up with more; you Y x\ o figure out 
now to price them; it wab better for the advertise! 'wi to have too 
muc h. With children, it was sort of decided children A ke it so much 
that we actually at one point turned their piograms into commer- 
cials. This bill does not deal with that. 

But all through the whole 20-year period of ACT we were really 
very hassled even by the limits that we are putting on now. We 
accept these limits, we enthusiastically endorse them, they are cer- 
tainly better than no limits at all, but we still have 9V2 minutes as 
a kind of cap for adult programming. 

Now when the gentleman at the end of the table says children 
watch adult programming, the fact is, not only are they watching 
commercials that are not targeted to them, so thev tend when they 
are 6 years old not to ask for Listerine or some dandruff remover, 
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but they see less advertising, which is really creepy, I don't know 
how they can go to sleep at night with these kinds of things on 
their conscience, 

To sit there and say they are putting a limit on commercials 
doesn't help children; it flies in the face of the concerns of every 
parent and teacher in America who, while they are not trying to 
get the commercials off television, are certainly saying, "Gee whiz, 
we should be as careful with children as we are with adults/ 1 and 
this bill isn't even that careful but it is the political compromise 
that we think is nifty, and we are not trying to make it better. We 
feel if we try to make it better we won't have a bill at all. 

Now, you know, a little more talk like that and people will really 
start to move in on Mr. Helm. He should tak* <t while he's got it. 

Mr. Helm. I think we should certainly be cognizant of the eco- 
nomic realities of this provision. Now it is my understanding that 
one of the intentions of this piece of legislation is to improve the 
quality of children's programming. 

Mr. Rinaldo. That is correct. 

Mr. Helm. I wonder if Ms. Charren— and I don't want to get into 
a debate with her today; this is not personal in any sense— but I 
wonder if she is aware of what has happened to the cost of pro- 
gramming in the last 6 years. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Well, let me ask you a question. I think we should 
ask the questions from up here rather than down there at this 
point in the proceeding. We discussed this at length. The bill is a 
compromise piece of legislation. In other words, what you are 
saying, I assume, is that 12 minutes of advertising is not enough. 
How many minutes per hour do you want? 

Mr. Helm. Well, the reality of the marketplace is that self-regu- 
lation is working There is not more than 12 minutes of advertising 
per hour on the air today. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Well, if that is correct, then you should be support- 
ing the legislation. 

Mr. Helm. Why do we need unconstitutional regulations to ac- 
complish something that the market is already achieving? This 
proposed legislation does not meet the test of Central Hudson. 

Mr. Rinaldo. You are saying it is unconstitutional; I'm saying it 
is constitutional, and I completely disagree with you there. 

Second, broadcasters have had 4 years of self-regulation since the 
FCC repealed its old commercial time guidelines, and our hearing 
showed th it commercial levels during children's TV programming 
increased substantially after the old commercial time guidelines 
were eliminated, and, in fact, there is a chart there that shows 
that. Consequently, there was a need for this legislation. 

Once again, the legislation attempts to strike a balance between 
an adequate amount of advertising to fund the program and allow 
people to make a profit, and to fund a good program, and the de- 
mand? that we feel are necessary not to overcommercialize chil- 
dren's programs. 

Second, when you claim that commercial time limits are uncon- 
stitutional, the only hook you apparently are going to hang that 
one on is because of an intrusion on commercial speech rights. But 
I think you are overlooking the fact that the public interest stand- 
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ard also enables us to regulate broadcasting in ways that are not 
permitted in other media, such as the printed press. 

The subcommittee found, as a matter of record, that children 
should be protected from excessive commercialization on television. 
Consequently, we have to limit the ability, I should say, under the 
Communications Act, to protect children by limiting the amount of 
commercials shown during programs aimed at them. 

This legislation is carefully crafted, it is not unreasonable, it is a 
moderate piece of legislation, and you could get a lot worse, and 
you still haven't answered the question. How many minutes do you 
want? 

Mr. Helm. What is thr question? 

Mr. Rinaldo. How many minutes do you want? 

Mr. Helm. We want the marketplace to determine what is 
needed as long as it is not detrimental to children's interests. 

Now as to the question of the unconstitutionality of this proposed 
pece of legislation, there is a letter from the Justice Department 
ofi H.R. 3966 that very clearly delineates how, in the view of that 
Department, the bill is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Do I have to give you a chart to show you hov. 
many times the Justice Department has been wrong and has been 
overruled by the U.S. Supreme Court? 

Does anybody else wish to comment on that, any other member 
of the panel? 

Mr. Keeshan. If I can, Mr. Rinaldo. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Sure. 

Mr. Keeshan. I think that what we overlook here is something 
that is very fundamental. Even creatures in the wild protect their 
young, and that is what we are really talking about here. 

It is very nice of us to talk about the rights of broadcasters. I 
don't believe that broadcasters have any right to damage the nur- 
turing system that is required to bring us citizens who are happy 
and who perform well and pay taxes. I think it is in the best inter- 
ests of all of us in society to protect our young, and that is what I 
think this bill is really doing. It is going some distance, not as far 
as I would like to see it go, but it is going some distance to protect 
young people. A society which does not consider the needs of its 
young people is a society which is in great danger. 

We see all around us in this Nation the results of our attitudes 
in other areas, other than broadcasting, the results of substance 
abuse, and the results of failures in education, and so on, which we 
are paying a very, very high price for. This is part of the nurturing 
system. 

Broadcasting is relied upon by the American family today more 
than ever before in the Nation's history and the history of the 
broadcasting industry, and if we don't make broadcasters responsi- 
ble for what they do to young people either through commercials 
or through their programs or their lack of programming, then we 
are negligent in fulfilling our responsibility to the future of the Re- 
public. I think it is very, very important that we look at it in that 
overview and not be concerned about our pocketbook and our 
bottom line, as so often seems to be the case. 

Mr. Rinaldo. I agree with you. I think it should be pointed out, 
too, however, in defense of the broadcasters that all stations 
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haven't excessively commercialized their programs, but all stations 
don't have to commit a violation before Congress should ACT, and 
that is why we have worked with the stations and certainly worked 
with the broadcasters in an effort to come up with this kind of 
compromise that is workable, that is pragmatic, and hopefully that 
will solve the problem and load us to a kinder, gentler, and better 
educated America. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wright. I would just like to say that the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters did support H.R. 3966, but we also recognize 
the fact that self-regulation has worked. Through a study, we 
showed last year at this time, there was 8 minutes and 38 seconds 
for all programming, and self-regulation has been there. 

But I think I have also got to point out that is not always what 
television can do for children, but also we need to always recognize 
what children and adults do with television. There has to be dis- 
criminating viewership. That is why the National Association of 
Broadcasters came out with Family Viewing this past January, 
talking directly to parents of how they need to work with their 
children, how they need to set up time schedules for what to watch, 
how they need to make children into discriminating viewers, how 
their children need to watch programming with their peers, with 
their teachers, school guides, but how to effectively use all the 
broadcasting that we provide plus all the other sources out there. 
; There is an abundance of excellent children's programming 
available in the marketplace— I want to stress that again— that the 
video marketplace has changed dramatically, and that there are 
excellent examples throughout the country. When the Captain 
pointed out that there were concerns in this area, we do not agree 
with that. 

We feel there is, without a doubt, based on our research and 
looking at the programming available out there— I can speak spe- 
cifically for our marketplace, which Peggy is fairly familiar with— 
that basically, on my competition, the ABC and NBC affiliate, they 
have done an outstanding job because they have entered competi- 
tion. 

There are a lot of us out there, and I think KIRO-TV represents 
a lot of the broadcasters. We don't always get as involved in compe- 
tition as we possibly should because that sets good examples for 
other broadcasters, but there is programming that we are doing 
oriented to children that specifically meets the needs within our 
marketplace, and there are oroadcasters doing that throughout the 
country. 

I would like to point out that five of the six stations in our mar- 
ketplace do a local show for children. There is one that KIRO Tele- 
vision does that Peggy is not aware of. It is called Kid's Week. It 
airs on Saturdays; it is targeted towards kids 9 to 14. It is hosted by 
kids 12 to 15. It gets into field pieces. It is hosted in the studio but 
goes out and talks to other kids, peer levels, athletes, scholars. It 
gets into all these areas of information and education. It also talks 
to their peers, coaches, teachers, et cetera. 

My point is, it is happening within the marketplace not only 
from the programming standpoint and in the Seattle marketplace 
but also in other areas of programming through syndication. There 
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is a tremendous amount of available programming out there, and 
beyond that is what we do from a public parvice standpoint orient- 
ed towards kids and getting involved in community events. The 
campaign through the NAB on "Watch What They Watch" was de- 
veloped in the Seattle market. All stations in the country had over 
500 PSA's that reached on the marketplace on this campaign. But 
there are stations like KIRO that go above and beyond that. 

Just bear with me for a moment. I just want to point out, be- 
cause I think it is an example 

Mr. Rinaldo. My time has expired. 

Mr. Wright. OK. But my point is, there is plenty of program- 
ming opportunities out there, but, again, the NAB has worked with 
Congress in the past, wants to continue working and coming up 
with appropriate legislation that shows the tremendous change in 
the video marketplace. 

So, with that, I will stop there. 

Mr. Rinaldo. Mr. Chairman, I know my time has expired, but I 
would like to cite for the record the 1988 hearing, particularly on 
the constitutionality of this legislation. 

Mr. Markey. Without objection. 

[The document referred to, "Commercialization of Children's Tel- 
evision," is Serial No. 100-93, and is available from the commit- 
tee s publications office.] 

Mr. Markey. I thank the gentleman very much. His time has ex- 
pired. 

I now turn to recognize the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Slat- 
tery. 

Mr. Slattery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have one quick question of the panelists, and before I ask 
the question, though, I just want to make an observation for those 
who are here today that are involved with the networks. That is, as 
a parent and as a father of two children ages 7 and 10, I just want 
all of you who are involved with the networks to know that I think 
about 80 percent of network programming today is unmitigated 
crap and you ought to be ashamed of yourself for having it on the 
air. 

You know, I understand that you all are in business, and I appre- 
ciate that, and you are all trying to make money, and I appreciate 
that, and that is the American way. But in terms of the kind of 
information that is being communicated to young Americans in our 
family rooms across this country and in our living rooms by net- 
work television, it is miserably failing, absolutely miserably failing. 
With a few exceptions, it is trash and it really needs to be cleaned 
up. 

Those of us in policy-making positions really recognize that our 
hands are tied. I mean we do have a first amendment in this coun- 
try, and we are sworn to uphold that, and we intend to do that. 

That doesn't in any wav diminish our responsibility to speak out 
and condemn this stuff for what it is and to try to put as much 
public pressure as possible on the networks in this country to be 
more responsible in meeting what I consider to be a public obliga- 
tion to meet the unique needs of children in this country, 50 per- 
cent of whom are growing up in single-parent families, and recog- 
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nize that we have a horrible situation developing out in this coun- 
try with our young people. 

Television is an enormously powerful medium that can be either 
used for good or for bad, and today, regrettably, in my opinion, the 
networks in this country are not meeting their responsibilities, and 
many local broadcasters aren't doing it either, Mr. Wright, as far 
as I am concerned. Some of them are. What we are talking about 
here today is really piddling on the margins, and any suggestion 
that this is some sort of radical legislation is pure nonsense; it 
isn t, it s just piddling on the margins. It isn't going to in any way 
affect adversely responsible broadcasters who have a history of 
meeting their public responsibilities to the communities that they 
serve— it isn't going to affect them one iota. I think we ought to 
tell it like it is. 

I'm just curious, I'd like to know from anybody at the panel 
today, what program on network television currently being pro- 
duced today is something that you can point to with pride and say 
this is a program, especially something on Saturday morning— 
when all the children in the country are watching television— not 
all of them, but a huge percentage of them. 

What programs at CBS, ABC, NBC, are they producing that they 
can point to with pride and say, "This is something that we are 
really proud of, in addition to the Cosby Show and a few others 
that are on prime time? I'm talking about children's TV, and the 
ttiby Show is not really directed to the 6- and 7-year-olds, it is di- 
rected to teenagers and parents even; it is more of a family pro- 
gram. I am talking about children's programming. I am just curi- 
ous what you point to with pride and say, "I'm really proud that 
we are putting this on television, infoiming young Americans with 
this program. 
Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wright. I can speak for CBS that more and more excellent 
programming is coming out. They have Storybook specials on Sat- 
urday that are coming out oriented toward the 2- to 6-year-olds on 
reading more. 
Mr. Slattf*y. They are coming out? 
Mr. Wright. It is a program they have got this year. 
Mr. Keeshan. No, it is out; it has been out for 3 years, CBS Stor- 
ybreak. I m familiar with it because I host it, and we take chil- 
dren s literature, outstanding children's literature approved by li- 
brarians and so on, and we animate it, using a technique that chil- 
li dren are so accustomed to. 

Mr. Slattery. CBS Storybreak? 
Mr. Keeshan. Storybreak. 

Mr. Wright. Storybreak. My point is that we are going to be 
* doing more, it is my understanding. 

Ms. Charren. I want to comment on that, too. I was going to 
mention that, too, and mention that so many affiliates don t run it 
that we have to get it by tape from the networks so we can see it 
on Boston. It is on at the end of the Saturday morning schedule 
when people are going to sports, when they have bowling shows, 
when they figure enough is enough with this children's television, 
and instead of putting it on the next week on a delayed basis, 
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which they could do because it is a quality program, they just don't 
run it at all. 

Mr. Slattery. I'm going to check and see what my affiliates are 
doing with this. 
OK, now what else? 

Mr. Wright. School break specials that air in the afternoon 
during the week. 

Mr. Slattery. School break specials? Is that the name? 

Mr. Wright. School break specials, and they do an average of at 
least one a month. 

For example, there are a lot of stations throughout the country 
like ourselves that tie in with the network. They supply us with 
guides and teachers' guides, and then we print up approximately 
25,000 guides for each show. They go out to eight different school 
districts. 

Mr. Slattery. You do one of those a month? 
Mr. Wright. Approximately. 

Mr. Slattery. One a month. So what is that, a half-hour a 
month? 

Mr. Wright. An hour. Sometimes there are local stations like us 
that will follow up with an hour of local discussion about the topic 
itself. They are dramas. They are oriented towards basically teen- 
agers. It could be anything from drugs, alcohol use, to freedom of 
speech. 

Mr. Slattery. Storybreak, when is that typically run? 
Mr. Wright. Saturday. 

Mr. Slattery. Is that a 1 hour or Vfe hour? That is a 30-minute 
program. It is made available through CBS every Saturday morn- 
ing for 30 minutes. Is that right? 

Mr. Keeshan. No. Excuse me, John. 

It is made available about 9 months of the year, because the 
sports schedule prohibits its play during much of the year. 

Mr. Slattery. We sure wouldn't want to interrupt the sports 
schedule. 

Mr. Keeshan. We would not want to interrupt the sports sched- 
ule. You know, I think sports are important, too. Let's move it up 
in the schedule a little bit, but then we run into the toyshop pro- 
gramming which is also very important, economically important. 
But it doesn't really get the kinds of clearance. Peggy mentioned 
that. The networks may offer it, but that doesn't mean the sta- 
tions—there are so many outstanding stations like KIRO, and they 
do have a great reputation, but there are a lot of stations that 
don't particularly care. So the clearance is not that great, as in 
Boston, for example. 

Mr. Slattery. Is that 9 months out of the year, 30 minutes on 
Saturday morning? 

Mr. Keeshan. Yes, hopefully. Hopefully, we get played most of 
the time during the 9 months. 

Mr. iSlattery. Any other programs now? We have accounted for 
30 minutes a week 9 months out of the year maybe. 

Mr. Wright. There are also syndicated shows available to broad- 
casters. Obviously, they produce locally-produced shows like, say, 5 
out of 6 stations do in our market. There are also syndicated spe- 
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cials through Multimedia that has excellent children s shows— Pep- 
permint Place. 

j H 11 ?^' in talkin S to some of my peers throughout the country 
and talking to a group that I belong to, which is called the Idea 
Exchange Group that represents ten locations throughout the coun- 
try, we get together twice a year, and always in those discussions it 
covers all aspects of our business. We always talk about community 
service and orient it towards kids, too. 

I'm just saying, from my experience, there is a very conscientious 
teeling out there with broadcasters in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren within their communities. It is certainly part of that public 
service and an important part of it. 

Mr. Slattery. My time, I am sure, has expired. Again, I don't 
want to paint all broadcasters with the same brush, f understand 
that some of them have and will continue to be responsible in the 
way they use the public airwaves, and for that I am grateful, and I 
understand that the networks' piece of the pie is shrinking and 
they are becoming very conservative in terms of the way they look 
at their programming, and the bottom line for them is money. Let's 
tace it, children aren t necessarily a real powerful buying market, I 
suppose. I understand all that. Then suggestions that the market- 
place is going to take care of all these things is, in my judgment, 
Mr. Helm, very naive, and I say that as a former businessmen, 
there are certain things that the marketplace responds to, and it 
responds to money; that is what it is all about. 

When you are talking about the public airwaves in this country, 
the government has some role to play in trying to make sure these 
public airwaves are being used in a way that serves the public, and 
the young people in America today are certainly part of the public. 
It we don t keep a close eye on this and if policvmakers aren't ad- 
monishing the networks in this country and broadcasters to meet 
this public responsibility to a very vulnerable segment of our popu- 
lation, then it is going to be ignored and the marketplace is not 
going to respond to it because the children out there don't have the 
buying Power of other potential listeners that the marketplace will 
dictate that they respond to. I think we ought to be honest with 
each other about these kir.ds of things and shoot each other 
straight. 

Anyway, I have used my 30 seconds of the bully pulpit here 
today to admonish my friends in the networks and broadcasting to 
be more responsible in meeting what I consider to be some very 
urgent and unique needs of young Americans, and I will give back 
any time I might have. 

Mr. Markey. The gentleman's time has expired. I thank the gen- 
tleman very, very much. 
The Chair recognizes itself. 

Ms. Charren, what is your sense of the importance of this legisla- 
;L 0I i' i uild u ng mt0 the renewal standard of all television stations 
that they have to observe the educational and informational needs 
of children? 

Ms. Charren. I think what this legislation will do is bring back a 
sense ot sort of the mission of broadcasting in this country that 
really did exist in the seventies. Even though we were complaining 
a lot— ACT-and trying to make it better, there was a sense from 
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many of the participants on all sides that the obligation of broad- 
casting to serve the public had to include the children. That was 
through two Republican and one Democratic administrations. It 
was through changes in the structure of who ran the systems. But 
there was a sense that we had to do it better. 

Just before deregulation started, the ABC network had an- 
nounced that— it had already reduced the number of minutes of ad- 
vertising based on all the noise in the press and the interest of reg- 
ulatory agencies; it had already reduced it, along with the other 
networks, to a cap of 9V2 minutes on Saturday, and it had an- 
nounced it was going to take 1 more minute off. 

When CBS was first putting Captain Kangaroo out to pasture by 
putting him on at 5 a.m. in the morning in the Mountain Zone and 
then telling me there was no competition at that hour, and then 
taking him off the air because he didn't get an audience, that was 
the most outrageous way of dealing with a national treasure you 
can imagine. 

They went to Children's Television Workshop in the middle sev- 
enties and asked them to prepare a pilot for what was going to be a 
daily program in the afternoon. 

When deregulation came in, they fired the 20 people at CBS in 
their news department, and CBS is sort of a microcosm of what 
was going on in the seventies with Mark Fowler talking about tele- 
vision being a toaster with pictures and his "let them eat cable" 
attitude toward children, it was very Marie Antoinette-ish, as the 
attitude of that administration toward the poor in other areas, as 
far as I am concerned. 

Anyway, CBS got rid of the 20 people in the news department 
who were doing the news and all those programs, they got rid of 
them, and I think this bill is gring to bring back that attitude that 
says, "We can do some nifty stuff for children and not fail." 
Nobody made CBS hire those 20 people; they did it because they 
got a message from Washington and from people who care that 
children were important, and I think this bill sends the same mes- 
sage. 

Mr. Markey. So this is an important piece of legislation. 

Ms. Charren. It couldn't be more important at this time in 
America, when the alternatives are showing how you can serve and 
they are not available to the children who need it the most. 

Mr. Markey. So you don't think this is insignificant at all? 

Ms. Charren. Insignificant? 

Mr. Markey. Yes. 

Ms. Charren. I think this bill is the reason I started Action for 
Children's Television 20 years ago. Even when we asked for 2 hours 
a day on that first trip to the FCC in 1970, we thought, "Let's ask 
for 2 hours, and maybe we'll get 1 hour." We didn't get one either, 
but I think that broadcasters are going to be hard put to say 1 hour 
a month satisfies the mandate of this legislation and that when 
they make decisions about allocation of resources this bill is ( ^omg 
to be in the back of their minds. 

Mr. Markey. Do you agree with that, Dr. Anderson? How impor- 
tant is this legislation? 

Mr. Anderson. It is very important. I agree with the comments 
of Mr. Slattery about, there is a lot going on with the children of 
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this country right now. We have, for the average child, about 14 
S5 S w t n a L ch,ld u tinie t0 reall y t0 the child, to teach the 
S 't£ ? ^ societ , y ' and 80 on ' 14 hours through televi- 

sion, lhe child actually spends more time with television, but 14 
hours that he is really paying attention. 

It seems little enough that 10 percent of that time, an hour of 
tertainment Q y ' 8 ( l ualit y experience and not just simply en- 
Mr. Markey. Dr. Murray, how important is this? 

. MuRRAY / Wel }> 1 with Peggy and others who say that 

™S W1 J ?u\ a l 0ne for the broadca st industry that children are im- 
portant that they are a protected group, protected species. 

*w fu • reason ?' ,! n responding to some other comments, is 
that there is no specialized programming for children, age-specific 
programming. We do our best, usin.? television, to teach when we 
gear „he program to the needs and capabilities of a particular age 
group, and it is no secret that all of that programming is on public 
broadcasting and not on commercial broadcasting, because when 

I L ii 1° the speClal needs y° u [t t0 a fecial audience, 

a smaller audience, that is not as commercially viable. 

But I think this sort of message that these, too, are very impor- 
tant an d you may lose a little bit of money in the process but vou 
Wl ii be , 8 r ervin g society and serving a very special group. 

Mr. Markey. Dr. Boehm, can you characterize for us how impor- 
£S«i 0U * •* • ^legislation is? Maybe you could focus on how 
KKSSl . 1S i° h l V -?J he codification of the responsibility of 
broadcasters to the children put right into the renewal standard 

s^vpJ uuT? % ''^ is> in fact > in ^"estion if they haven't 
for 40 years ' that haS n0t been a standard 

Ms. Boehm. Yes, that is true. But I also, again, want to suggest 
StvXfn T "i-™^ minute of advertising which is not 
HmiEf in r J 6( ? P - 1Ve t0 ^^en. even though it is well within the 
SJiinSSS?^; 1 com .P le ¥y unacceptable, and I think that is 
very important to keep in mind. 

M f • Markey. We agree with that 100 percent. 

JJtTlfJl? A sh ° uld 1 . be .J°st on us, again, that in prime time for 
adults, right now, the limit is 8 minutes, and somehow or other 

h 'I?' 61108 ti ? ere that ? saying > " We can>t take any more 
™" 8 f , m ! lll, tes or were not going to watch your commercial pro- 
giam that you have put together if you try to saturate that prime 
time area. You are going to lose us as an audience." 

But there is clearly another audience that is more vulnerable, 
Sp e tW S ^' i 6S ^ ' discriminating in the morning, that does not ex- 
i5SZ 2 ? ?■ dlscrim mating power, and we can see this esca- 
lation Some stations are up to 12, 13, 14 minutes an hour, and 

crntrv re wIL UP SM 5 . and u 16 n0W in some markets ^ross the 
? nd B0 ^ St ° n f appen *? *» amon ^t the best mar- 
for thP tl I?" u y " and - unfortunately, we don't pass legislation 
tor the best If all we had to do was deal with good people who 

anTnS f^r 6 and tr l Bd t0 d ° the right thin *' ™ ^ woufdn ! t hive 
I l ? t J he c^try. We pass laws for people who 
don t abide by the standards of the community, who aren't trying 
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to take into account what the real concerns are for families across 
the country. 

I think, Mr. Helm, it really does, in its own way, speak for itself 
that the adults are only exposed to 8 minutes an hour in prime 
time and the children, in many markets are exposed to twice as 
much in their programming. 

Yes. 

Mr. Helm. Do I understand that that chart is just one station? 

Mr. Markey. That is right. But that isn't even representative of 
the country as a whole; that might not even be as bad as the coun- 
try as a whole. We had a study in here last year that indicated 
that upwards of 10 percent of the stations have now exceeded 14 
minutes for all their programming across the board. That is 10 per- 
cent of stations. Again, that is whom we legislate for. We don't leg- 
islate for the stations that are down or any other group of people 
whom we legislate for in any particular subject. We legislate for 
the people that say, "Well, there's no limit; there doesn't appear to 
be any real sanctions in the industry against us trying to exploit it 
for all it's worth; let's just go for all we can get here. ' That is the 
problem, Mr. Helm. This is not an isolated instant. 

Mr. Helm. It is my understanding that children's television, so- 
called children's television, advertising revenues are down since 
1977 from 3.95 percent of total network revenues to 2.4 percent, 
and that is as of 1986. 

Mr. Markey. Are you talking about revenues now, or are you 
talking about numbers of minutes? 

Mr. Helm. I am talking about revenues. 

Mr. Markey. You are talking about revenue. You see, that is 
where you kind of get confused. We are not talking about revenues 
here, we are talking about numbers of minutes. § 

Mr. Helm. We want to improve the quality of programming. Rev- 
enues are down substantially, and the cost of programming, accord- 
ing to the National Association of Broadcasters, is up over 175 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Markey. Where is revenue in the evening? 
Mr. Helm. Pardon? 

Mr. Markey. How are revenues doing in the evening hours? Are 
they up or down? Adult hours. 

Mr. Helm. I would have to defer to the NAB on that. The only 
figures I have are on the question that we are debating here this 
morning. 

Mr. Markey. That would be an interesting contrast, and it would 
also be interesting to wonder whetner or not you might not want to 
make up some of those advertising hours by just increasing by 1 or 
2 minutes in prime time. , , 

Mr. Helm. Mr. Chairman, I don't think anybody is questioning 
the intention of the legislation. 

Mr. Markey. If it is revenues that you are looking for, it looks 
like a tremendous opportunity in prime time to try to increase the 
number of minutes there, and I bet you could charge 

Mr. Helm. I'm sure the networks would love to sell that time. 

Mr. Markey. Excuse me? 

Mr. Helm. I'm sure the networks would love to sell that time. 
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t 3?" J f A. RKEY : 1 th i ink tha * 18 what we ou ght to be looking at then, 
i think there is a tremendous revenue enhancing opportunity for 
any broadcaster to try to test that adult marketplace and see how 
kffJK 1 ft" u havmg ^ dults J uat 8it there in a daze as automo- 
ence will be hwasher ad comes on ' see how large their audi- 

Mr. Wright. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Markey. Yes, sir. 
, Mr. Wright. I would just say one reason revenues may be down 
is because viewership is down. The last figure we looked at a year 
ago was that children 2 to 5, was down 11 percent; I think 6 to 11 
J\w° P° r ^ nt - /he viewing is down, and, again, I submit, a 
lot of that reason is due to the wide variety of options out there in 
the video marketplace with cable, VCR's, and everything else. 

Ms. Charren. But some of it is down because of the new meas- 
M r f m t" Way that yo V measure children, and people who think 
they are going to push buttons have never tried to get them to 
clean up their room. 

thJ^nSk? 1 "?' V a °: what we - are talkm * about on these charts is 
the number of minutes in a given children's program, we are not 
talking about total minutes in children's programming. There are 
tewer minutes in children's programming, and there is less reve- 
nue because there is less children's television. Captain Kangaroo, 
right off-45 minutes of commercial time that is no longer there. 
^IUTJa th A t and . a " J* 1 ? other programming that has gone off 
n the last decade, certainly there are fewer minutes and therefore 
less revenue. 



Mr Helm. Well, I think we are also talking about truthful, non- 

f,?n!wl e ? i V f t lu ng ^ ]ega } P rodu ck and services. I think that is 
fundamental to this discussion. There is somehow an assumption 

dmS^SSSS^ ° f truthful advertising is *** t0 ^ 

AMhLi t }^u h u t t is J mornin jf like the messenger who is getting 
shot because he has bad news. It just simply isn't going to happen 
Nobody questions the intention of the legation? but! agrinfthe 
bad news is, it is not going to change those perceptions, and, in the 
process, it is going to seriously compromise the 1st amendment. 

♦ t ba u ls *°L our objection. We are not anti children. I 
wXtheu^ haVG tUrned ° Ut ™ bly 

lot M of fcc EY - ?u b0tt0 ! B ?l ne problem here is that there are a 
a5„Ho oJ g whl ch are legitimate when you talk about adults. 
fh^Lu assumed to have an ability to make determinations for 
themselves with regard to what they want to consume, what they 

JSE i? on W ' an i^ thoy T n l t0 read " But we do have a sepl 
rate set of laws which govern children in the country, especially for 
children who are either in their pre-teen years or barely out of 
Sn m w nCy ' t nd th T , ch 1 ild . ren have a very high exposure to tele- 
S vL JfTHu? 1 decisions as to what tSey can be exposed 
EL J jSi d u nt ,!tf the comm ercial market determine what it is 
that a child should have access to. We make some judgments our- 

SEX'k 00 ** Th& ^ Why we have laws Which treat juveniles 
across the board in a d fiijrent way than we do adults. Otherwise, 
we wouldn't make that distinction. 
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What we have done here is, we have basically identified a situa- 
tion where 17 percent of all programs across the country now are 
in excess of 12 minutes in advertising, where adult programs ere 
only at 8. What we have tried to do is to reach some kind of com- 
promise, agreement, that will lower the number of minutes in ad- 
vertising and stabilize it at that point. Then we tried to build into 
the law a requirement that all TV stations, in order to hold their 
licenses, have to provide educational, informational services to the 
children in their viewing community, and to strike a balance so it 
isn't just a toaster with pictures, it is not just any other device, but 
it is something special, it is something that affects for 6Va hours a 
day the way in which families in this country look at the world. 

I just don't think, agreeing with Mr. Slattery, that we can look at 
Japan, and look at Europe, and look at Korea, and look at the rest 
of the world, and expect us to be able to develop a class of citizens 
by the year 2000 that will be able to compete for these jobs interna- 
tionally and be able to provide the work force, if all we are going to 
do is treat television as a medium for selling candy bars and chil- 
dren's toys. 

I think we have to be realistic that this is a central part of our 
ability to be competitive long term. Drug policy, educational policy, 
trade policy, tax policy, and regulatory policy all have to be worked 
together to ensure that we have a citizenry that is going to be pre- 
pared to compete. I don't think that this is something that is going 
to result right now in a world that is going to make us competitive. 

Here is where we are right now. We have got a bill which, if we 
can get a quorum, we can mark up and out and send it up to the 
full committee so that we can move it out to the Floor of Congress 
in an expeditious fashion. I think we are getting very close to a 
quorum right now. 

With the indulgence of the committee, I would like to dismiss the 
panel, with the thanks of the committee for their testimony here 
today. It has been very, very helpful to us. I would like to assure 
you that as we go through this process, we would like you to stay 
close to our committee, from the NAB, to the INTV people, right 
through the associations of the public interest sides. We have tried 
as best we can to bring everyone in close so that we can work on 
something that has the corners of Peggy Charren's mouth turned 
upward at this moment in time. I think that that, in and of itself, 
is the best test. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I have a markup at the same 
time, and I wonder, is it possible to call the roll and keep it rotat- 
ing? 

Mr. Markey. We will dismiss the panel. Thank you very, very 
much, and we will now begin our markup of the legislation. 
[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was adjourned.] 
[The following statement was received for the record.] 
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BEFORE THE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
FINANCE SUBCOMMITTEE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATx . 



COMMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
ON H.R. 1677 - THE CHILDREN'S 
TELEVISION ACT OF 1989 

The American Association of Advertising Agencies, Inc. 
(A. A. A. A.) submits these comments in response to H.R. 1677, The 
Childrer 's Television Act of 1969, as it was discussed in a 
hearing before the Subcommittee on April 6, 1989. 1 Regarding 
commercialization practices in children's television 
programming, the A. A. A. A. sees no need to require the Federal 
Communications Commission to modify the regulatory policy of 
non-interference which has prevailed for the past several 
years. These comments will communicate the reasons why the 
A.A.A.A. believes that a fair and free market will best serve 
the public good. 

As the national organization of the advertising agency business, 
with over 760 member agencies placing more than 70% of 



Comments substantially similar to those set forth here were 
submitted before the Federal Communications Commission on 
February 19, 1988, in response to the Further Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking/Notice of Inquiry issued by the FCC on 
November 9, 1987. 52 Fed. Reg. 44616 (Nov. 20, 1987). The 
submission was made as part of the A.A.A.A.'s continuing 
effort to assist the Commission in formulating workable 
policies in the area of children's television. 
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all national advertising in the United States, the A. A. A. A. has 
long been an active participant in Commission proceedings 
relating to children's: television* 2 Many A. A. A. A. member 
agencies produce advertising for their clients which informs 
viewers, including children, about children's products. This 
advertising is broadcast during children's programming. Such 
advertising represents an important part of the economic base 
that supports the national commercial television system. Any 
regulatory tampering with that delicate balance jeopardizes the 
revenues that make commercial television possible. Thus, the 
A. A. A. A. opposes imposition of unnecessary federal regulation 
such as quantitative commercial guidelines?. 

We are opposed to commercialization guidelines because we 
believe that proponents of such guidelines feel that children's 
advertising is inherently harmful and that children need to be 
protected from it. However, children did not rr^eive such 
"protection" in 1984 or 1986, when the Commission determined 



2 gee, e.g. , Comments, filed May 12, 1978, Petition of Action 
for Children's Television; Comments, filtd February 12, 

1979, Second Notice of Inquiry; Comments, filed June 16, 

1980, Children's Television Programming and Advertising 
Practice*, Docket No. 19142; Comments, filed April 28, 1983, 
Children's Television and Advertising Practices, Docket No. 
19142? Comments, filed November 2, 1983, Revision of 
Programming and Commercialization Policies, MM Docket No. 
83-670; Comments filed February 19, 1988, MM Docket NO. 
83-670. 

- 2- 
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that there was no need for such guidelines in children's 
television. 3 Further , we are aware of no new evidence that 
suggests they need such "protection" now. 

Children's advertising does not harm children. Commercials for 
products that are aired during children's programming are 
designed to show the product's features and explain its benefits 
in terms that are understandable to children and yet sensitive 
to their special *t**tudes and perceptions. These commercials 
are carefully reviewed by the advertiser, its advertising 
agency, and the station or network that will air the 
advertising, in addition, the advertising industry's own 
self -regulatory mechanism, the National Advertising Division 
(NAD) of the Council of Better Business Bureaus, continues it 
initiatives. 4 

With respect to a study provided by Action for Children's Tele- 
vision "commercial Time In Children's Television Programming", 
during the April 6th hearing, critics of children's advertising 



fiejs Report and Order, MM Docket No. 83-670, 98 FCC 2d 1076 
(1984); Memorandum Opinion and Order, MM Docket No. 83-670, 
104 FCC 2d 358 (1986) . 

NAD's special unit for children's advertising, :he 
Children'* Advertising Review Unit (CARU) , continues to 
review advertisements challenged by consumers, competitors 
or public interest organizations. If an advertisement is 
found not to satisfy the requirements of the CARU code* 
modifications or withdrawal are the predominant remedy. 
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used this limited study to show that commercial time has grown 
to as much as fourteen minutes per hour of children's 
television. The study was positioned to the Subcommittee as 
conclusive evidence that the rate of increase of commercial time 
during children's programming was alarming and uncontrolled, 
misleading Chairman Edward Markey (D-MA) to believe there was 
nothing to counteract this perceived trend. However, close 
inspection of the data in the stc'y discounts its findings. 
Only the independent stations studied show any measurable breach 
of a twelve minute standard. The most insinuating findings are 
placed at the beginning of the study to make the first 
impression. We feel the findings of this study have been 
seriously misrepresented by its proponents, and are far too 
limited and distorted to serve as an accurate national yardstick 
of the current commercialization of children's programming. 

We also feel that advertisers, for perfectly valid economic 
reasons, place a "natural cap" on the amount of commercial time 
within an hour of children's programming. When too many 
commercials are running in any given time frame, they lose their 
impact and advertisers begin to shy away from the cluttered 
airwaves* It is simply not very smart to attempt to break 
through the clutter. In fact, children's advertising is 
basically like all other advertising. Advertisers, motivated by 

-4- 
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their hope for sales, and operating within standards and 
guidelines imposed by the private sector, seek advertising 
particularly suited to the capabilities of the intended 
audience. 



Contrary to the assertions of critics of children 1 s advertising, 
children are not putty in the hands of advertisers. As it has 
been explained by one authoritative veteran of years working to 
create advertising attractive to children: 

We must stop treating children as helpless, gullible 
sheep who need to be carefully watched and protected. 
There is no evidence that television is the wolf in 
sheep 1 s clothing that is slowly devouring our children, 
though many critics would have you believe that. 
Children are not that easy to entertain or persuade; 
they will not watch (everything) put in front of them 
on television, and will not buy (or ask to buy) 
everything that is cleverly advertised to them. In 
reality, children are intelligent, discriminating, and 
skeptical. Despite their lack of experience, they are 
not that easily fooled 5 . 

Without doubt, advertisers seek to inform and to influence the 
preferences of children by means of advertisements intended to 
stimulate their interest. Nonetheless, the continuing 
procession of products which have lailed in the marketplace 
despite heavy investment in advertising during children's 
programming demonstrates most vividly that children are both 
sophisticated and discerning even while very young. 



5 Cy Schneider, Children's Television! yh? ftpT, pusiness, 
flfld.HPW it Works (Chicago: NTC Business Books, 1987), at 2. 
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Advertising also is accused of persuading children to force 
their hapless parents into unwarranted purchasing decisions. In 
fact, however, the decision-making process surrounding the 
purchase of a "children's" product is not unlike the adult-child 
dialogue and interaction that occurs in many regular 
activities. Children lobby their parents for a later bedtime 
with the same vigor used in urging a particular purchase 
decision. Advertising provides children with a source of 
information about aspects of our society, and, by introducing 
children to basic concepts underlying our free market economy, 
helps to prepare them for adult American life. 

Critics of children's programming and the advertising which 
supports it also claim that broadcast television uses scarce 
airwaves and that children have no media alternatives. 

This is especially untrue today in light of the proliferation of 
choices offered by cable television. According to TV Dimensions ., 
*88 6 , the latest A.C. Neilsen count shows 90.4 million 
American homes have television sets. Fifty-three percent of 
these homes have cable television, and that is expected to reach 
60% by 1990. Most cable systems offer several channels which 



6 TV Dimensions ' 88 (New York: Media Dynamics, 1989), p. 11, 
29. 
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concentrate on children's programming, giving many children 
access to a continuing variety of children's programs. If, for 
any reason, children are dissatisfied with the offerings of 
network broadcasters, they will switch to cable proaramming and 
force broadcasters to make programming changes. 

Congress should be sensitive to the fact that reimposing 
commercialization guidelines will create an administrative 
burden for the FCC as well as administrative and cost burdens 
for broadcasters and advertisers. Of course, to the extent that 
quantitative limitations on commercials are imposed, there may 
be less available media time in children's programming, if so, 
the price of such media time could rise. Higher media costs 
could mean fewer advertisers, and, since advertising supports 
children's programming, fewer broadcast choices for children's 
programming. These negative aspects of reimposing the 
commercialization guidelines must be weighed in considering the 
alleged— but unproven—benef its which critics of television 
advertising say will accrue from government intrusion. 

The reasons advanced today by the A. A. A. A. against government 
intrusion into children's television are as compelling as they 
were several years ago when the Commission decided that commer- 
cialization standards were unnecessary. Again and again, the 
advertising community has heard the assertions of critics that 
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commercial advertising must be limited by government fiat 
because it has harmful effects on children. Congress should not 
mandate through legislation what the Commission, in its exper- 
tise, has twice before rejected. 

The alternative and preferred method to improving the quality of 
children's television programming has been proposed already in 
legislation introduced by Mr. Tauke (R-IA) . Industry 
self-regulatory standards can be encouraged and facilitated by 
exempting broadcasters from the anti-trust barriers that 
prohibit intra-industry communication. Just as CARU is 
operating effectively to ensure appropriate and comprehensible 
commercials for young viewers, self -implemented industry 
guidelines can allow broadcasters the opportunity to improve 
programming quality. This approach circumvents the regulatory 
burden that the government and the FCC necessarily undertake 
when imposing lawful regulation like the Children's Television 
Act. Furthermore, the message to all broadcasters may be much 
stronger and more meaningful if it comes from within the 
industry. 

Advertising self-regulation, operating in a free market, is 
working to provide an effective guarantee of quality children's 
advertising. Market forces, acting without government inter- 
ference, will serve the interest of children by naturally 
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regulating what is broadcast to them, without the need for 
intrusive government regulations. The A. A. A. A. joins with all 
others who have submitted comments in opposition to the 
reiroposition of quantitative commerciaJ ization requirements. 



Respectfully submitted, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, INC. 




1899 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C 20036 
(202) 331-7345 



Of Counsel: 



David S. Versfelt, Esq, 
Donovan Leisure Newton & Irvine 
3 0 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 10012 
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